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d The studies described in this issue of the Journal form part of a re- 
search program of unusual magnitude and complexity. The initial phase 
of the program consisted of exploratory investigations of particular na- 
tionality groups, Four studies, dealing primarily with relationships be- 
tween a student’s cultural background and his experiences in the United 
; States, were carried out on American university campuses. At approxi- 
mately the same time parallel studies, dealing primarily with relationships 
' between a student’s experiences in the United States and his readjust- 
k ment to life in his own country, were carried out in the native countries 
of the students in question. 

| The second phase of the research program pursued an entirely dif- 
| ferent strategy. Four new investigations were undertaken ; but each con- 
centrated, not on a particular nationality group, but on a particular 
variable or set of variables which the findings of the first phase of the 
y i program suggested might be important for the adjustment of all foreign 
5 students. A new group of social scientists accepted responsibility for the 
new investigations. Each project was intended to carry forward previous 
theoretical interests of the individuals concerned, as well as to clarify the 
specific processes at work in cross-cultural education. 

Under these circumstances coordination of the separate investiga- 
tions required a major effort in the way of cooperative planning. A special 
seminar under the chairmanship of our issue editor, M. Brewster Smith, 
met at the University of Wisconsin for six weeks in the summer of 1954. 
Members of the seminar agreed on a conceptual mapping of the re- 
search area, and on certain kinds of data to be collected in each of the 
four projects. There was also thorough discussion and clarification of the 
variables to be studied, so that the findings of the different projects could 
be meaningfully related to one another. 

This issue of the Journal presents the frame of reference for analyz- 
ing cross-cultural education developed by Dr. Smith, brief reports on 
three of the four studies planned at the Wisconsin seminar, and an ac- 
count of one study from the first phase of the research program. Full re- 

= Ports of these investigations are to be published by the University of 
’ Minnesota Press, A list of all the studies in the research program is in- 

-+ cluded in the research inventory at the end of Dr. Smith’s concluding 
article. 

There is an instructive parallel between the conceptual and organi- 
ational problems of research on cross-cultural education and the prob- 

b lems of cross-national research described in a previous issue of this 
{Journal (“Cross-National Research: A Case Study,” Vol. X, No, 4), 
,” Both that issue and the present one illustrate the substantial advances in 
|. knowledge which accrue when such prob recognized and dealt 
with systematically. 
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Cross-Cultural Education as a Research Area 
M. Brewster Smith 


The flow of students across national boundaries has a long history. But 
the topic has attracted wide attention only with the post-war influx of 
foreign students into the United States. Practical and policy questions in- 
volved in the substantial numbers present in recent years—some 34,000 
in 1954—have led to program evaluation and other applied research. Not 
so generally appreciated is the opportunity that this situation presents for 
basic research on culture-contact, adjustment, and attitude change. The 
present number of the Journal is intended to illustrate some of its po- 
tentialities.* 

The papers grow out of a three-year research program under the aus- 
pices of the Committee on Cross-Cultural Education of the Social Science 
Research Council.? The contribution by Sewell and Davidsen, which fol- 
lows, exemplifies the intensive study of particular nationality groups—the 
first stage in the committee’s program. The three succeeding papers illus- 
trate more sharply focused studies of problems identified in the explora- 
tory phase. Since the particular reports to be presented are by sociologists 
and psychologists, commentary has been invited from two anthropologists. 
In the final paper, needs and opportunities for research on cross-cultural 
education are appraised in connection with a broad review of the state of 
research in the field. 

Our explorations in this area began not with a definition but with the 
presence of foreign students and the problems of agencies who were con- 
cerned with them. But a definition is a good starting point for our present 
purposes. Cross-cultural education is the reciprocal process of learning 
and adjustment that occurs when individuals sojourn for educational pur- 
poses in a society that is culturally foreign to them, normally returning to 
their own society after a limited period. At the societal level, it is a process 
of cultural diffusion and change, involving temporary “exchange of per- 
sons” for training and experience. Note that in defining the phenomena 


* This issue is based on a symposium similarly entitled presented at the San 
Francisco meetings of the American Psychological Association, September, 1955. To 
revised versions of the papers in this symposium have been added the paper by 
Drs. Goldsen, Suchman, and Williams and my final article. These are outgrowths 


of the same research program. " 
? Members of the committee are Ralph L. Beals, chairman; Cora DuBois, Her- 


bert H. Hyman, Ronald Lippitt, and Charles P. Loomis. The late Wendell C. Ben- 
nett was the initial chairman, and Joseph B. Casagrande and M. Brewster Smith 
serve as staff. The committee’s program has been generously supported by grants 
to the Social Science Research Council from the Carnegie Corporation, the Ford 
Foundation, and the Rockefeller Foundation. 
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in which we are interested, we inevitably take a dual stance. Microscopi- 
cally, the problems concern learning and adjustment on the part of indi- 
viduals who temporarily are culturally transplanted, and on the part of 
their hosts. But national objectives that underlie substantial investment in 
exchange programs—such as economic development or the molding of a 
climate of opinion—are couched in more macroscopic terms. Processes 
that can be studied in the individual exchangee during sojourn and after 
return of course underlie this broader range of preconditions and effects. 
The specifically societal aspects of cross-cultural education nevertheless 
pose recalcitrant problems for the design of well-controlled research. 

A closer look at the definition brings out some significant ways in which 
foreign students differ from otherwise analogous groups. They are, in the 
first place, sojourners, not emigrants. Entailed in this distinction is an 
inescapable element of marginality, of dual membership, that is in some 
ways more complicated than the shifting allegiances to which the emigrant 
must adjust. In a recent book reporting a carefully designed study of 
German leader teams visiting the United States, Jeanne Watson and 
Ronald Lippitt? have shown in some detail the far-reaching implications 
of the way that the sojourner resolves this predicament of dual member- 
ship. Strictly speaking, he can of course escape it by leaving the field, 
actually or psychologically, rejecting or isolating one or the other mem- 
bership. Appreciable numbers of foreign students do try, with varying 
degrees of success, to cast off their home country anchor. This problem of 
alienation has theoretical as well as practical interest. 

Secondly, the sojourn has an explicit educational purpose, In this 
respect, the foreign student as a channel of culture contact differs from 
the avenues of trade, labor recruitment, conquest, and casual association 
with which the anthropological student of acculturation has most fre- 
quently been concerned. When individual purposes of training are em- 
bedded in national goals of planned development, the opportunity for 
culture change would appear to be great, though the extent to which 
eA changes correspond to socially intended ones remains problematic. 
nA 1 eee individual student, his educational Purposes distinguish him 

e casual tourist, in that the pursuit of his studies and training 
whee gle id E = sort of modus vivendi in the host culture. 
cor eis o which he involves himself in the culture is an impor- 

‘able affecting the outcomes of his sojourn, it is nevertheless true 


that a considerable degree of involvement is likely to be required for the 

a of specific educational objectives, 

re bi re ata of the foreign student’s situation deserves emphasis: 

enn: y Aia K soan is culturally foreign to him; the experience is cross- 
y, culture-contrast i 

teen me a 1s a matter of degree, and unfortu- 


sions along which it can be scaled are not read- 


* Learning Across Cultur. 


Institute for Social Revers T Aor 
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» University of Michigan, 1955. Amariei Dash sce 
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ily at hand. We can easily distinguish instances of maximal and minimal 
contrast, however, and ruled English-speaking Canadian students out of 
the present studies as hardly involving a cross-cultural experience. We 
naturally expected, on the other hand, that students from traditions out- 
side the western European orbit would present more serious problems of 
learning and adjustment. The sharper and more extensive the contrast, 
the greater the challenge to adjustment and therefore, the greater the 
potentiality for acculturative learning. But by the same token, the greater 
the contrast, the more serious the obstacles to appropriate learning, that 
is, to improved comprehension of host country lifeways and the efficient 
attainment of academic objectives, In this respect, contrasts that impede 
and distort communication are presumably most important: those in 
language and in value-systems, Research under the committee’s auspices 
has paid particular attention to the latter. 

I spoke of cross-cultural education at the individual level as a recipro- 
cal process of learning and adjustment: reciprocal because both host and 
visitor potentially undergo these changes. In fact, research has concen- 
trated almost exclusively on changes in the visitor. The terms learning and 
adjustment suggest somewhat different, though related, perspectives in 
terms of which changes in behavior and attitudes during and after the 
sojourn may be viewed. They represent not so much distinct processes as 
alternative conceptual frameworks that throw different dependent vari- 
ables and intervening relationships into focus, In regard to learning, there 
is the acquisition of formal academic knowledge and professional skills as 
required by the exchangee’s specific educational objectives. It goes with- 
out saying that many other kinds of content and behavior besides the 
academic and professional are also learned, and each involves parallel 
problems of transfer or relearning upon return. There are superficial 
“American” ways of doing things, and more deep-lying “American” atti- 
tudes and ways of thinking. And there is the learning underlying changes 
in attitudes toward the U.S. as host and toward the student’s own country. 
Partly because of the prominent attention given to attitudinal effects in 
discussions of educational exchange as an instrument of national policy, 
several of our current studies focus on the determinants of foreign student 
attitudes toward the United States. 

What learning occurs, be it of knowledge, skills, customs or attitudes, 
is embedded in a process of personal goal-seeking, coping, and defense 
that has much to do with its outcome. The perspective of adjustment 
brings the latter factors into focus. Simply by virtue of culture contrast 
and the attendant difficulties in communication, the foreign student is 
likely to have major problems of adjustment to cope with. Add to them 
the temporary severing of his established interpersonal network, and the 
precarious involvement of his self-esteem in the role of “unofficial ambas- 
sador” that is likely to be thrust on him and you have the ingredients of 
a highly charged situation, perhaps particularly acute with exchangees 
from recently colonial nonindustrialized countries like India. 
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Degree of adjustment and of satisfaction can be measured or esti- 
mated at various points in the sojourn and after return, and their 
determinants sought. In addition styles and strategies of adjustment 
characteristic of individuals and of national groups can be identified. Our 
qualitative studies seemed to indicate a sharp contrast between the ten- 
dency of Japanese toward intrapunitive withdrawal and that of Indians 
toward touchy hostility under similar circumstances of beleaguered self- 
esteem. 

The interplay of adjustment and learning should be especially close 
in respect to the formation and modification of attitudes. The very magni- 
tude of the adjustment problems faced by many foreign students favors 
the reorganization of personality that is involved in changing deep- 
seated ways of thinking and feeling. Always provided that the student 
does not insulate himself from involvement and that his sojourn is long 
enough to give him the opportunity to come to terms with the require- 
ments of life in the host country, far-reaching changes can be expected, 
especially among the younger group. Here is a basis for the traditional 
“broadening” effects of foreign study. As for the more superficial attitudes 
developed toward the host country, these may be as much by-products 
of adjustment as generalizations from experience. Exploratory work 
strongly suggested that the status and self-esteem problems characteristic 
of students from “underdeveloped” countries made them relatively prone 
to ambivalent and therefore unstable attitudes of global acceptance or 


r article refine and correct this 
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the changes simply bring 
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Japanese studied by John Bennett and Herbert Passin,t whose American 
sojourn as undergraduates can exclude them from the socially crucial 
associations normally formed in the Japanese university, foreign study 
may relegate the returned student to a deviant role cut off from the main 
stream of social influence. 

It should be added that the vicissitudes of history give rise to unpre- 
dictable realignments of majority and deviant groups; a policy of selection 
that restricts opportunity for foreign study to persons well established on 
the current ladder of power and prestige may defeat its own purposes if 
circumstances bring a previously deviant group into prominence. 

A few words about the general strategy followed by the Committee 
on Cross-Cultural Education may provide helpful background for the 
papers that follow. The committee’s objective was not to evaluate the 
results of exchange—evaluation seemed appropriate enough in terms 
of the goals of particular programs, but hardly feasible across the board 
without consensus on aims, which was lacking; it was rather to open up 
the area for research. Starting with little sophistication about important 
problems and significant variables, and with virtually no fund of previous 
research on the immediate topic, the committee felt that the first need 
was for a more adequate “natural history” of the processes involved in 
sojourn and return. Concurrent studies of four nationality groups on 
American campuses and after return were conducted for this purpose. 
They relied primarily on intensive interviews with small numbers of cases; 
with the exception of the Scandinavian study described by Sewell and Da- 
vidsen below, only a qualitative integration of the findings was attempted. 
While these studies did not permit quantitative generalizations about the 
foreign student population, and allowed only uncertain “clinical” hunches 
about causal relationships, they served their purpose well. Thanks to the 
range of variation deliberately built into the design, they provided a good 
initial natural history of the “varieties of foreign student experience.” 
They enabled us to formulate conceptually a number of research problems 
to replace the unconceptualized topics that we previously had in mind. 
Posing these problems brought the subject matter of cross-cultural educa- 
tion within the range of current research preoccupations of theoretically 
oriented social scientists, and made possible the more quantitative and 
systematically focused studies of the present group, three of which are 
described in this issue. 

The intensive studies also brought to light certain common features 
of foreign student adjustment that cut across nationality. Most relevant 
to evaluating the results of any cross-sectional study is the tentative finding 
of more or less distinguishable phases in the course of sojourn adjustment. 
In an initial spectator phase, the visitor’s experience tends to be limited to 
kaleidoscopic impressions, without serious confrontation of difficulties or 


* See their article, “The American-educated Japanese,” The Annals, 1954, 295, 
83-107. A major publication is forthcoming. 
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personal commitment to work toward their solution. Defensively, some 
students may prolong this phase, holding their experience at arm’s length, 
but most soon pass into a phase of involvement in which they work 
through their more or less difficult problems of cross-cultural adjustment. 
If the sojourn is long enough to permit it, they eventually arrive at a 
relatively stabilized modus vivendi. As the time of return draws near, 
a final phase of anticipation and reappraisal may be distinguished in 
which preoccupation with problems of readjustment may come to the 
fore. While the timing of these developments undoubtedly varies from 
person to person and among cultural groups, as well as depending on 
situational factors, some progression of this sort seems inherent in the 
cross-cultural experience. 

From the standpoint of scientific increment—apart from practically 
useful insights gathered along the way—what gain can be expected from 
studies of cross-cultural education? Why should psychologists, sociologists, 
and anthropologists concern themselves about foreign students anyway? 
Clearly we should not ask for a theory of cross-cultural education, any 


= 


The Adjustment of Scandinavian Students’ 


William H. Sewell 
and 
Oluf M. Davidsen 


During the period 1952-1954 four intensive studies of foreign students 
in American universities were conducted under the sponsorship of the 
Committee on Cross-Cultural Education of the Social Science Research 
Council.? Each of these studies focused on a single nationality group: 
Indians, Japanese, Mexicans and Scandinavians. The findings reported in 
this paper are based on a study of the entire group of forty Scandinavian 
students regularly enrolled at the University of Wisconsin within the 
period 1952-1954. The study was designed as exploratory research rather 
than to test specific hypotheses or to evaluate foreign student programs. 

Although the study was exploratory in nature, it was not without 
design. While at the outset there were no specific guiding hypotheses, 
there was a deliberate attempt to identify relevant variables in the per- 
sonalities, the home country backgrounds, and the local situations which 
might have bearing on the outcomes of the students’ sojourn, particularly 
their adjustment in the university situation and their attitudes and images 
of the United States and their home countries. Beyond this, the study 
sought to explore data-gathering and analysis techniques particularly 
appropriate to studies of cross-cultural education, to discover some prom- 
ising leads for further research, and to arrive at some tentative and 
restricted generalizations concerning the specific group under study. 

The present paper must of necessity be limited to a brief discussion 
of research procedures and some indication of findings which either have 
already influenced subsequent research or might profitably be pursued in 
future studies of foreign student adjustment. The findings presented do 
not represent all of the possible fruitful leads but rather a sampling from 
them, Other findings have been presented elsewhere, particularly those 
dealing with students’ perceptions of various major aspects of American 
society and culture. An intensive analysis of the interrelationships 


* This is a revised and expanded version of a paper delivered at the annual 
meetings of the American Psychological Association in San Francisco, September 
3, 1955, 

*For further discussion of this research program see: W. C. Bennett, “Re- 
search in cross-cultural education,” Items, 1952, 6, 3-6; M. B. Smith and J. B. 
Casagrande, “The cross-cultural education projects: progress report,” Items, 1953, 
7, 26-32; and M. B. Smith, “A research program on educational exchange,” News 
Bulletin (Institute of International Education), 1954, 29 (No. 8), 2-6. 

N *W. H. Sewell, R. T. Morris, and O. M. Davidsen, “Scandinavian students’ 
images of the United States: a study in cross-cultural education,” The Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 1954, 295, 126-135. 
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between variables is now in progress. The results of this analysis and 
other findings of the study will be published in appropriate form in the 
near future. 


Techniques 

One of the major problems we faced in the study was to select and 
define the variables to be observed. The number of variables possibly 
bearing on cross-cultural education is of course enormous. Some variables 
were suggested by earlier research. Social psychological theory provided 
still others. The experience of workers in the field furnished a number 
of leads. From other sources still other variables were selected which for 
one reason or another seemed promising. On the basis of consultations 
among the staffs of the projects, a list of core variables was selected deal- 
ing both with outcome and background factors. To this list were added 
variables thought to be of special importance in dealing with the Scan- 
dinavian group and the local university situation. The total list of vari- 
ables on which information was finally sought slightly exceeded 200. 
These variables were classified and categorized under the following head- 
ings: background characteristics, liberal-conservative orientation, plans 
for U. S. stay, preconceptions and expectations, arrival perceptions and 
experiences, U, S, experiences, maintenance of sub-culture, academic, 


A codin 
from the int 


analysis, 
Selected Findings 
In the discussion that follows an attempt is made to focus on four 


e =" 10 


aspects of the research. First, because it is assumed that communication 
is one of the necessary preconditions of satisfactory adjustment, attention 
will be given to the variables found to be significantly related to maximum 
communication and contact with Americans and the American environ- 
ment. Second, factors related to two aspects of foreign student adjustment 
will be dealt with in some detail: adjustment to academic life and atti- 
tudes toward the U. S. These aspects of adjustment were selected because 
they correspond to two major purposes in foreign student study programs; 
the acquisition of specific knowledge, skills and techniques, and the 
facilitation of understanding and good will. Third, the adjustment process 
over time will be considered briefly. Fourth, typical patterns of adjustment 
by students with varying sojourn motivations, role perceptions and return 
expectations will be presented. 


Contact 

The Scandinavian students in our sample came to study in the 
United States for a wide variety of reasons. Some came for a quite 
specific purpose, such as training in technology, while others had several 
complementary purposes in mind. But no matter what the purpose, its 
accomplishment is dependent to a large degree on how well the student 
can adjust to the new environment and communicate with those about 
him so that satisfactory learning may take place. While the communica- 
tion and contact that a foreign student has with Americans and the 
various aspects of American society and culture are difficult to measure, 
the data of our study provided information on a number of relevant indi- 
cators including the following: contacts with the American community 
(homes, churches, commercial recreation, etc.) , participation in campus 
activities and events, proportion of time spent in the company of Ameri- 
cans, and extent of travel in the United States. Because these indicators 
are numerous and interrelated, they have been combined into a summary 
index designed to provide a crude rating of communication and contact 
which we have called an Index of Contact. Our statistical analysis indi- 
cated the following significant relationships (at the .05 level) between 
the Index of Contact and selected characteristics of the students: 

The higher the Index of Contact, then 


—the higher the student’s English-speaking facility. 

—the less foreign the student’s appearance. 

—the higher the student’s socioeconomic status at home. 

—the more urban the residential background of the student. 

—the more prior contact the student had had with America and 
Americans. 

—the more informal guidance the student had received. 


—the more likely that the student’s field of study was in the liberal 
arts, in contrast to physical and biological science. 


Ti 
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—the more likely that the student’s purpose in coming to the U. S. 
was social or cultural, in contrast to strictly professional purposes. 


—the less frequent and severe the frustrating experiences encoun- 
tered by the student. 


—the more likely that the elapsed sojourn is of short or long rather 
than intermediate duration. 


There is not space to comment on each of these relationships. How- 
ever, the relationships seem reasonable and are all in the direction that 
would normally be predicted. Those background variables dealing with 
English facility, foreign appearance, urban background, socioeconomic 
status, and prior contact with the American culture would ordinarily be 
thought of as having an important bearing on subsequent contact, in 
that high ratings make for ease of communication and personal accept- 
ance. The variables dealing with the student’s general orientation, namely, 
his field of study and purpose in coming to the United States, would be 
expected to influence the extent and nature of the contacts he would 
wish to have with American life and culture. Finally, it would be expected 
that such situational variables as informal guidance and freedom from 
frustrating experiences during the sojourn would make for increased 
opportunity for communication and contact. While we would not claim 
that these variables are the basic determiners of extent of contact, we do 
feel that they should be taken into account in future research. It should 
be pointed out also that these factors may be of even greater importance 
in dealing with foreign students whose backgrounds may vary more than 
those of the Scandinavian group and who do not find themselves in aca- 


i i hey did ms 
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in the United States, their perceptions of intellectual and aesthetic im- 
maturity of Americans, and the contradictions between American institu- 
tional norms and personal behavior—especially those concerning boy-girl 
relationships. Most of them at one time or another encountered adjust- 
ment problems in one or more of these areas. In addition, while the 
Scandinavian students had little doubt about their national worth, a few 
had experiences which apparently threatened their academic, professional, 
and personal self-esteem. Their reactions to these frustrations were some- 
times characterized by emotional overtones but in general they were 
taken in stride and adequate adjustment resulted. 

Possibly the single area in which adjustment was most difficult was 
American academic life—particularly in the initial period. The pattern of 
education in the Scandinavian countries has at least two dominant char- 
acteristics: a quite inflexible curriculum and system of discipline in the 
early years which is relaxed at the university level where there is great 
freedom in these matters; and, a highly competitive selection system 
which brings only students of very high ability and achievement to the 
university, The Scandinavian students found it quite difficult to adjust to 
the relatively rigid routine of registration, the advisement system, required 
courses, compulsory class attendance, frequent examinations, objective 
tests, laboratory exercises and term papers, which are so characteristic 
of the American system of higher education at the undergraduate level, 
and to some extent, at the graduate level. Moreover, most of them found 
university regulations governing campus behavior, housing, and dormitory 
living particularly oppressive. Some of the more advanced graduate and 
professional students were particularly upset when they were not given 
the credit they felt they deserved for prior educational and professional 
achievement. Many undergraduates and graduate students as well were 
disappointed by the level of instruction they received, and sometimes 
found it difficult to keep up their interest in their academic work. This 
they blamed on what they perceived as the low level of intellectual 
maturity of American university students, not on the university. Their 
general evaluation of the competence of the professors, professor-student 
relationships, and the physical facilities and equipment of the university 
was very favorable indeed. 

Despite the indicated academic adjustment problems of the Scandi- 
navian students, they were as a group highly successful in their academic 
work as indicated by their high grade point averages, the high ratings 
given them by their teachers on a number of pertinent criteria, and their 
own evaluations of their accomplishments. Thus, from observing the 
academic adjustment problems of the students, we get the impression 
that the level of adjustment necessary to accept, like, and approve of the 
academic environment is more difficult than the adjustment needed to 
utilize it successfully. Our Scandinavian students in any event found it 
quite possible to perform at a high academic level, even though they 
experienced difficulty adjusting to many details of academic life. 
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Affect 


A considerable portion of the interviews with the ——— 
students was devoted to their experiences, impressions, and a 
toward major aspects of American life and culture, including fami y li b 
education, government, religion, the economy, art and conte nacho me 
relations, social relations, etc. The results of this inquiry have e 
reported quite fully elsewhere and need not be repeated here. In — 
it was found that the Scandinavian students’ impressions and attitude: 
were quite selective and specific regarding American life. Few students 
exhibited unqualified approval or disapproval. The general pattern was 
to be favorably impressed with certain features of American life but to R 
quite unfavorable toward other features. Despite this tendency towar! 
selective evaluation of American life, it was possible to gain an over-all 
impression of the affect produced by their experiences from a since 
analysis of the interview materials. The crude summary measure whic 
has resulted from this analysis is called an Index of Affect. We believe 
that the index reflects the extent to which the student has been able to 
work out a harmonious adjustment to American life and culture. For this 
reason we have sought to relate this summary measure to other variables. 

A number of variables were associated (at the .05 level) with the 
Index of Affect. Some of the more important relationships are indicated 
below. In general, the more favorable the over-all attitude toward the 
United States, as evidenced by the student’s rating on the Index of Affect, 
then 


—the higher the student’s English-speaking facility. 
—the less foreign the student’s appearance. 
—the higher the student’s socioeconomic status at home. 


—the more prior contact the student had had with America and 
Americans. 


—the more favorable the student’s preconceptions of the U. S. 
—the more favorable the student’s arrival perceptions of the U. S. 
—the more informal guidance the student had received. 

—the more likely that the student’s purpose in coming to the U. S. 


was social or cultural, in contrast to strictly professional purposes- 


—the greater the student’s con 


c tact with Americans during the 
sojourn, 


—the more flexibility exhibited in the student's behavior. 
—the more likely the student is to be dependent on others. 


—the more ease in social situations exhibited by the student. 
—the less frequent and severe the frustrating experiences encoun- 
tered by the student. 
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—the less preoccupied the student is with his home country during 
the U. S. sojourn. 
—the greater the student’s academic success in the U.S. 


—the greater the student's desire to advocate the adoption of U.S. 
patterns at home. 

—the more likely that the elapsed sojourn is of short or long 
rather than intermediate duration. 


Again, it is difficult to indicate adequately the meaning of the 
relationships found. Obviously, in some instances the Index of Affect 
appears to be an antecedent variable and in other instances a consequent 
variable, Several variables having to do with contact or facilitating con- 
tact with American life and culture seem to be preconditions to favorable 
attitudes to the U. S. These include: prior contact with America, lan- 
guage facility, social ease, socioeconomic status, lack of foreign appear- 
ance, contact with Americans during sojourn, and favorable precon- 
ceptions, Other variables seem to influence attitudes toward the U. S. but 
are more clearly involved in the situation of the sojourn. These include: 
arrival perceptions, extent of informal guidance, academic success, preoc- 
cupation with home country, and a number of personality variables. 
Finally, it would appear that favorable affect may lead to advocation of 
adoption of selected American ideas and practices at home. 

Further examination of some of the variables which were not found 
to be significantly related to the Index of Affect is instructive. For 
example, our original analysis revealed no relationship between the Index 
of Affect and the objectivity with which the students perceived the 
American scene; however; further examination indicated a curvilinear 
relationship: the students whose attitudes toward the United States were 
most or least favorable were significantly less objective and realistic in 
their views of this country than were the middle group. Participant 
observation suggests that selective perception on the part of the students 
may account for this result. For example, students who encountered 
unpleasant experiences, such as academic prestige loss, seemed to look 
deliberately for things to criticize, while those whose experiences were 
unusually pleasant seemed to find it difficult to criticize anything about 


the United States. 


Phases in Adjustment 

In addition to the analysis of relatio 
study was designed to obtain information on the pattern of adjustment 
over time. This produced one of the most interesting findings of the study; 
that students’ over-all attitudes, as measured by the Index of Affect, 
followed a distinctly U-shaped pattern. In the typical case of students 
staying for one year, attitudes tended to be most favorable during the first 
few months, to become less favorable toward the midpoint of their stay, 
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nships between variables, the 


and finally to become more favorable as the time for return approached. 
This pattern was apparent not only from the interviews but also from a 
rating form on which students, just prior to their return home, were asked 
to indicate the degree of their favorableness to American life at various 
points during their stay. The same general pattern was clearly apparent 
in academic and personal adjustment also.* 

As would be expected, there were a number of factors of a personal 
and situational nature which influenced the rate at which a particular 
student passed through this cycle. Of particular importance were: lan- 
guage facility, extent of contact with Americans, previous contact with 
other cultures, personality characteristics, and informal guidance. Of 
these, the extent and intimacy of contact with Americans seemed to be 
most important. 


Patterns of Adjustment 


It is obvious that the particular ways of adjusting to a new and 
complex situation, such as that confronting foreign students in America, 
are many and varied and depend on a number of factors in the personal 
background, personality, and particular situations confronting the student. 
Our Scandinavian students are no exception. No two students follow 
identical adjustment patterns; however, careful analysis of the forty inter- 
view protocols does Suggest at least four fairly clear patterns into which 
most of the students can be placed without violence. Many factors seem 
to be involved in these patterns, but the ones which are most unmistakably 
important are the following: sojourn motivations, role perceptions, and 
return expectations. In this section we shall attempt to give a brief 
description of the four types or patterns that emerge from our analysis. 

First, there are students who have no need or desire to involve them- 
selves socially or emotionally in the life of the host country. Their 
Position in the home country is secure; their purposes in coming to 
limited in scope, technical, and well defined; and, 


identity with their home count: 
selected extent in American life, 
There are other 


: students who likewise have ire to 
become involved in th no strong desire 


© new setting, at least not for the sake of learning 


students, S, Lysgaard, “Adj 


(os the United States,” Internatio 
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about it. However, circumstances such as feelings of financial or social 
obligation to American individuals, the mere anticipation of a prolonged 
stay here, or a patriotic urge to advocate the home country among 
Americans may compel these students to partake actively in the life of 
the host society. Home country orientation is likely to be heavily empha- 
sized in speech, mannerisms and ideology by this group, and its contri- 
bution to cross-cultural exchange of information and ideas is mostly in 
the way of “selling” the home country. Whether in this process these 
students are at the same time “buying” aspects of the host country remains 
to be seen until they have returned, but it seems likely that these pro- 
moters are affected more markedly by the foreign experience than are the 
detached observers. During the sojourn, however, these students are likely 
to experience more severe adjustment problems because their identities 
and loyalties are to the home culture but they are forced by their con- 
ception of their role to be reluctant participants in American life." 

A third category of students are able and willing, at least tempo- 
rarily, to detach themselves emotionally from their own country. Getting 
to know this country by actively participating in its life has figured 
importantly in their purpose in coming here. By reason of their own 
desire or welcome obligation, these students are highly aware of the 
temporary nature of the sojourn and want to get as much out of it in the 
shortest time possible. For this reason they are enthusiastic participants 
from the day of their arrival. In general, their purposes in coming are 
not nearly so specifically oriented to technological or academic goals as 
the two previous types. Neither are their expectations on return as clearly 
defined. They experience little difficulty in adjusting to the new situation, 
although their adjustment seems somewhat superficial. On the other hand, 
it is quite probable that they will find it more difficult than the others to 
readjust to the home culture, since they may have taken on traits here 
which are not approved of in the home culture. On return they are most 
likely of all of the types to advocate American ideas. 

Finally, there are students who, for various reasons, are not especially 
attached to their home country. In general, they do not have well estab- 
lished status in their home society and view the visit as a chance to size 
up their opportunities elsewhere. Several of this group in the sample 
are contemplating settling permanently in the United States or some 
other country. The adjustment to America of these settlers is not as rapid 
as that of the enthusiastic participants possibly because of their uncertain 
future status, but their adaptation to life here seems more genuine and 
thorough. Students who follow this pattern are often escapees who are 
unlikely to return. Those who do are likely to be dissatisfied and may 
well return to the United States. While at home they will probably be 


ë For a more complete discussion of the question of balancing loyalties as well 
as of other tasks of adjustment faced by foreign students, see, M. B. Smith, “Some 
features of foreign student adjustment,” Journal of Higher Education, 1955, 26, 
231-241. 
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firm believers in American ways and ideas, but because they do not intend 
to invest their future in the home country, they are not likely to strongly 
advocate the adoption of these ways and ideas. 

These four adjustment patterns should by no means be thought of as 
rigid categories describing every possible type of adjustment, To be sure, 
sojourn experiences may influence a student’s orientation radically and 
cause him to change from one pattern to another. It is believed, however, 
that these patterns are sufficiently suggestive to warrant their further 
testing in other investigations of foreign student adjustment. 


Summary and Conclusions 


In summarizing selected results of this exploratory study, drawing 
on both the quantified data and on impressions from participant observa- 
tion, the following conclusions seem justified. 

As a group, the Scandinavian students are able to adjust to the 
American scene and to satisfy their academic and social needs with little 
difficulty. In spite of this similarity among them, the differences between 
the students in their reactions to the foreign experience are many and 
obvious. As compared with other nationalities, it seems that Scandinavian 
students are near one end of a continuum of behavior and experience 
for foreign students which is characterized by a practical, emotionally 
uninvolved approach to the new environment and by a highly differ- 
entiated view of the American society. Scandinavian students, as com- 
pared with foreign students from other parts of the world, are further 
characterized by feelings of high national status and by being willing to 
adopt and transfer those select aspects of the American culture which they 
find desirable. 

_ _ Our analysis of relationships between variables supports the hypothe- 
sis that contact and communication are necessary preconditions to success- 
ful academic and personal adjustment, and finally, to favorable general 
attitudes toward the host society and culture. A number of variables were 
“ce pe ae! in a variety of ways to contact and communication, 
flee coe Ree fo personal adjustment, Moreover, several of 
Unite Gene TAT on Slo related to general attitudes toward the 
ie sea ak z in Erre ationships are In many ways quite complex, 

in turn related to still other variables, 


Analysis of the interview protocols indicates that adjustment of 
foreign students and development of attitudes take place in phases. 
During the initial phase the Scandinavian student has many contacts with 
Americans and is favorably treated, has high self-esteem, enjoys the new 
s favorably disposed toward it. After a few months his 


contacts decrease, American i i i 
5 = s are less likely to seek him out f ferential 
treatment, and he has to r i nap 


demands of the new enviro 
to make a satisfactory adju: 
with America. Finally, as his 
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ways to meet the demands of the American environment and his attitudes 
become more favorable. His personal adjustment improves, excepting that 
he may now be faced with the anticipation of difficult problems of 
readjustment to his own country. This observation may furnish a more 
insightful perspective of foreign student behavior for people practically 
concerned with foreign student adjustment. For example, recognition of a 
negative or hostile disposition as a temporary and perhaps necessary 
step to adjustment may not only be consoling to the teacher or advisor 
of foreign students, but, more importantly, is apt to make him less likely 
to contribute to the prolongation of this developmental stage. 

The importance of personal characteristics and experiential variables 
to the adjustment of any individual student should not be underestimated. 
However, striking relationships between purpose in coming here and 
subsequent adjustment gave rise to suggestions about a more comprehen- 
sive theory of foreign student adjustment based on the student's sojourn 
motivations, role perceptions, and return expectations, Four adjustment 
patterns or types resulting from a combination of these factors are sug- 
gested which might well be further tested in future studies of foreign 


student adjustment. 
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National Status and Attitudes of Foreign Students’ 
Richard T. Morris 


The study partially reported here is one of a series of projects in 
the program of research on foreign students sponsored by the Committee 
on Cross-Cultural Education of the Social Science Research Council. 
To meet the requirements of the joint research effort, it was necessary 
that the several teams agree upon common dependent variables, for 
example, with respect to the image of America held by the foreign stu- 
dents. Each project then concentrated upon particular independent 
variables which were believed to be theoretically and predictively signifi- 
cant. One of the several independent variables chosen by the authors was 
the national status of the visitor.2 It was thought to be crucial in the 


development of attitudes and behavior of foreign students visiting the 
United States. 


National Status, Self-Image, and Attitude Toward Host Country: 
Basic Hypotheses 


_ Most foreign students undergo a similar experience upon their arrival 
1n a new country, although they may react differentially to it. The foreign 
student is among strangers with strange ideas, unpredictable new ways 
of Judging him. His self-image is at stake, and may be subject to drastic 
revision at the hands of his new associates, This is perhaps true of any 


r read at the annual meeting of the American Psy- 
mber, 1955. The author is indebted to Oluf M. 
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relative to other countries, but this placement is generally not applied to, 
or felt by, the individual personally. It is a kind of background noise. 
But now, suddenly, “foreign” students are faced with the fact that their 
nationality alone may determine the personal status granted them by 
relevant others. The basic hypothesis is that the foreign student’s image 
of America varies with his accorded national status, i.e. the student’s 
estimate of how Americans rate his country. Further, it is hypothesized 
that national status more strongly conditions attitudes if the foreign 
student identifies and is highly involved with his own country.’ The effects 
of categorization by means of a new, and perhaps to the subject, an 
irrelevant criterion will be felt to the extent that the person is involved 
in and self-identified with that category. It might be added at this point 
that this hypothesis and the elaborations of it that follow, seem to be 
applicable, for example, to the reactions of minority people who move 
into situations where categorical labels begin to be used as a basis for 
status judgments. 

In the context of this study, it is hypothesized that accorded national 
status is positively correlated with the foreign students’ attitudes toward 
this country. Although it is assumed here that accorded national status 
feelings lead to the formation of certain attitudes toward the United 
States, it is possible that the causal link works in the other direction and 
that favorableness toward this country results in the perception of Ameri- 
cans as being mutually well-disposed toward the country of origin of the 
foreign student, giving it higher status. The fact of stability in the 
accorded national status perceptions by nationality groups, and the fact 
that, impressionistically, the estimates of the foreign students seem to 
correspond with the actual views of Americans, lends credence to the 
former causal proposition rather than to the latter. 

Favorableness toward the United States is one of the dependent 
variables analyzed in the study and will be focused on in the present 
discussion.’ If the status given by Americans is high, the student should 
be favorable to the United States. If the status accorded him is low, 


he should be unfavorable. 


Plan of the Study 


The subjects were 318 foreign students, representing approximately 
90 per cent of the entire foreign student population, excluding Canadians, 


* There are, of course, a number of other conditioning factors which would 
reduce the effect of national status estimates upon attitudes toward America: for 
example, length of stay in the country, purpose of the sojourn, extent of foreign 
travel prior to arrival in the United States, ease of identification of the student as 
h foreigner, These conditioning variables are being analyzed, but are not reported 

ere, 

*The other main dependent variables not reported here are: perceptions of 
America as compared with characteristics of the home country, satisfaction with 
the sojourn, and sati i ith academic matters. 


Bureau of Ednl. & Psyl. Resaarch 
c Go E. R TF 
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who were in residence at U.C.L.A. during the academic year, 1954-1955.° 
In one portion of the study the students were asked to indicate how they 
thought most people in the United States would rank the following coun- 
tries: France, India, Japan, Mexico, United States, and their home 
country, if not already included. They ranked the countries using three 
criteria: standard of living, cultural standards, and political standards. 
An accorded national status score was assigned by adding together the 
rank differences between the positions the students thought Americans 
would assign to the United States and the home country, for the three 
criteria, An attitude score was obtained from twenty-seven items which 
asked the students to describe features of their country as compared with 
the United States, and to say how they felt about each characteristic of 
the United States. An involvement score was obtained from five items 
asking for such information as degree of pride or shame felt at the be- 
havior of fellow-countrymen, amount of interest taken in affairs at home, 
and the like. 


Accorded National Status and Attitudes 


the United States. Fifty-one per cent of those with accorded low national 
Status were favorable, the difference of 2 per cent being insignificant. 
When, however, degree of involvement was introduced, there was a dif- 


It was further hypothesized, however, that although accorded na- 
Spee ted erence in favorableness, gain or loss 
r nal status should make an even greater difference, This hypothe- 
body of research on status, which 
» that it is not so much absolute posi- 
ative or comparative position. This 


present estimate of how Americans place his 
analogy of mobility theory, 


65 different nationaliti 
om. f ationalities. Some 40 per cent of the 
mple were from European or English-speaking countries. The el NE groups 


more members were, j i 
» in order of size: î 
France, Germany, Iraq, Greece, India Israel, Japan, China, 


was an approximately equal number ec Britain, and the Philippines. There 


raduat 
per cent of the sample were in their frst year of stay my a ene 
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A comparison was therefore made of the position that the foreign 
student estimates Americans give his home country (accorded status) ver- 
sus the position which the foreign student himself thinks his country has 
(subjective status). The difference between these two rankings was used 
as a measure of national status gain or loss. Status gain is indicated when 
accorded status is higher than subjective status, i.e., Americans, in the 
student’s opinion, place the home country higher than he himself does. 
Status loss in indicated when subjective status is higher than accorded 
status, i.e., the student places his country higher than he thinks the Ameri- 
cans do. The differences in the proportion of those favorable to the 
United States are compared for those who gained national status as 
against those who lost it. 

Without considering involvement, the difference in the proportion of 
those favorable to the United States, between the students who gained 
national status and those who lost it, rises from 2 per cent to 16 per cent, 
a significant difference at the .02 level. When involvement is added, the 
highly involved people show a difference of 27 per cent, significant at 
above the .001 level, between those who gained and those who lost na- 
tional status. The students who are low in involvement show an insig- 
nificant 5 per cent difference between those who lost and those who 
gained, as hypothesized. 

High Involvement, National Status Gain (N=52) . .65% favorable 


High Involvement, National Status Loss (71)...... 38% favorable 
Low Involvement, National Status Gain (69)...... 54% favorable 
Low Involvement, National Status Loss (70)....... 49% favorable 


Another aspect of mobility theory that might be applied analogously 
in the present case, holds that the differential effects of movement depend 
upon the starting position in the scale. According to this idea, those who 
start from the bottom and move up should show stronger effects than 
those close to the top who move up, even though they move the same dis- 
tance. Similarly, those at the top of a status scale who drop in position 
should feel it more strongly than those close to the bottom who drop. In 
terms of this study, the implication is that those students with low sub- 
jective national status (the point at which they start) who gain status 
should be most favorable, while those students who have high subjective 
national status and lose should be the most unfavorable. The highs who 
gain and the lows who lose should fall somewhere in the middle on favor- 
ableness. 

This hypothesis was tested and shows, without considering involve- 
ment, that the differences on favorableness are as predicted. 

Low National Status, National Status Gain (N=77) 65% favorable 

High National Status, National Status Gain (58) ...59% favorable 

Low National Status, National Status Loss (63)... .51% favorable 

High National Status, National Status Loss (88). ...39% favorable 
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The largest difference, as predicted, is between the lows who gained and 
the highs who lost, a difference of 26 per cent, significant at the .001 level. 

When the effects of involvement are partialled out, the results are as 
expected: with the highly involved students the difference on favorable- 
ness jumps to 37 per cent, significant at above the 001 level for the two 
extreme groups, and with low involvement, the difference drops to an 
insignificant 16 per cent. 


High Involvement, Low National Status, 
Gan (NEM) muskerraren Geen ex; 70% favorable 


High Involvement, High National Status, Loss (39) . 33% favorable 
Low Involvement, Low National Status, Gain (59). . .59% favorable 
Low Involvement, High National Status, Loss (34). . 43% favorable 


Subjective National Status and Attitudes 


The effects of national status gain and loss upon the selected depend- 
ent variable are even more striking when they are compared with the 
effects of subjective national status alone, that is to say, where the student 
ranks his own country. Although, as stated previously, accorded national 
status showed no relation with favorableness, there is a significant rela- 
tion, at above the .05 level, between subjective national status and favor- 
ableness to the U.S. This difference, however, is in an unexpected direc- 
tion. Those with low subjective national status are more favorable. 


Subjective National Status, High (N=146)... 47% favorable 
Subjective National Status, Low CBO). sisson ae pe 59% favorable 


It is true also, to get beyond the statements of the subjects, that stu- 
dents from the “underdeveloped countries” (classified on the basis of 
educational level)* are Significantly, at above the -05 level, more favor- 
able toward the U.S. than those students from the more “developed” 


status. 


Conclusion 


In summary, the fact of self-assiened low statu 
students come from countries which 


°Taken from “Preliminary Report on th Wi Š s et ted 
Nations Document E/CN.5/267/Rev. I es € World Social Situation,” Unite 


eptember, 1952, pp. 63-64, 
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stands with their idea of where most Americans place it, something dif- 
ferent happens. Those who suffer by this comparison (i.e., see the Ameri- 
cans assigning their country lower status than they themselves do) are 
unfavorable, particularly if they are highly involved with their own nation. 
On the other hand, those who gain by the comparison (i.e., feel Ameri- 
cans accord their country higher status than they themselves do, or at 
least not any lower) are more likely to be favorable, especially if they are 
highly involved. 

To generalize once more to the minority situation,’ it is at least sug- 
gested that it is not the fact that minority group members live under 
poorer conditions than the majority, or that they realize this discrepancy, 
which primarily conditions their attitudes toward that majority—this they 
may be willing to admit without rancor. But, if those in the minority feel 
that the majority are making comparisons unfavorable to them, they be- 
come more antagonistic, especially if they feel highly identified with their 
own group. 


* This suggestion must, of course, be subject to qualification in view of the 
special characteristics which distinguish the foreign student from a minority group 
member who is resident in the U.S.: the temporary nature of the status position 
of the student in this country, the difference between inter- and intra-national 


comparisons, and the like. 
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Factors Associated with the Development of 
Cross-Cultural Social Interaction’ 


Rose K. Goldsen, Edward A. Suchman, and Robin M. Williams, Jr. 


Contact between cultures leads, on the societal level, to cultural a 
fusion and change; on the individual level, to a process of so 
adjustment. The social scientist, seeking to arrive at generalizations a ri 
the nature of what is diffused and changed, and by what process i 
takes place, is constrained to analyze the events in each situation of D ts 
ture contact in terms of trans-cultural variables.? These are variables 
which can be measured in all cultures, and which must thus be definable 
in terms apart from the distinctive content, in any given cultural situation, 
by which they are indexed. 24 

In seeking to understand the character and the process of sae 
change resulting from the contact of cultures, the social scientist views a 
situations of culture contact as, so to speak, potential case studies in the 
search for such trans-cultural variables, and as further opportunities to 
test their manifestation and interrelationship in one more contact situation. 

It is from this point of view that the present study of the effect of 
contacts between American and foreign students at Cornell university 1S 
reported here. The total study is designed to investigate this reciprocal 
effect. The present paper, however, reports on only one aspect of the 
research. It directs itself to the question: given the social norm on the 
Cornell campus favoring cross-cultural contact and interaction between 
American and foreign students, what accounts for differential rates of 
interaction? What are the factors which bring some American students 
into meaningful social relations with the foreign students, and which in- 
hibit the growth of such relationships among others? 

This differential rate of interaction may be expressed in terms of a 
frequency distribution, Among a student body of 9,500 graduates and 
undergraduates at Cornell, foreign nationals from almost every country 
in the world constitute less than 5 per cent. Nevertheless, a poll of a ran- 
domly selected sample of 588 American students revealed that 37 per cent 
scored high on a scale measuring the extent of their social interaction 
with foreign students,? 26 per cent scored low, and the remaining 37 pet 


* This is a revised version of a paper read on August 31, 1955 at the Wash- 
ington, D.C., meetings of the American Sociological Society. š 

* Robert R, Sears, “Transcultural Variables.” Working Papers of the Social 
Science Research Council Conference on Cross-Cultural Research on Personality 
Development, Kansas City, May 20-22, 1955. Mimeographed. 


* The interaction scale was constructed on the basis of the following questions 
asked of the cross-section surveyed by telephone: 
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cent were in an intermediate position. 

Subsampling the cases at both ends of this scale provided the sample 
of 191 men and women who were selected for intensive follow-up inter- 
view. The interview was conducted as a face-to-face discussion, and fo- 
cussed upon the genesis, development and quality of such intergroup con- 
tacts where they occurred. 

Comparing the American students who have meaningful social con- 
tacts among the foreign population with their counterparts lacking such 
contacts,* points to certain important differences to which the remainder 
of this paper is devoted. Three sets of factors seem to determine whether 
American students will develop meaningful social relationships with for- 


During the present semester, about how many foreign students at 
Cornell do you, personally, come into contact with- 
— None 
-+ Some 
Have you done anything social together with this student (these stu- 
dents) such as going to the movies or having lunch or coffee together? 
— Rarely or never 
+ Often or occasionally 
Do you consider this student (any of these students) 
+ Among your best friends 
+ A good friend 
— Just a person to speak to 
The distribution of this scale of interaction with foreign students for the 


present sample was: 


Highest 1 37% 
2 37 
3 19 
Lowest 4 7 
(N=588) 


highest and lowest scale positions was then 


A subsample of 191 cases in th 
For these respondents the original scale 


chosen for follow-up face-to-face interview. 
was refined by the inclusion of a fourth item: 


How badly would it make you feel if you lost touch with this student? 


++ very badly 
-+ fairly badly 
—not very badly 
— not at all 
The distribution for the subsample on the refined measure of association was: 


Highest 25% 
23 


25 
Lowest 27 
(N=191) 


‘The present paper reports mainly on the 121 male students in the subsample 
of 191. For some items, it reports on the 417 men polled in the cross-section tele- 


Phone survey. 
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i £ icipation in the main stream of 
i tudent nationals. They are: (1) participation in 1 r 
Sapa social milieu; (2) a general pattern of friendliness, outgoing- 
ness, liking for people—in short, what might be called “association-mind- 
edness”; (3) spatial proximity providing contact opportunity. 


The Role of Community Participation 


The present study refutes, at least for institutions like Cornell, S 
frequently heard contention that the American students who interact we 
foreign students are mainly deviant types of people—that is, members o! 
little enclaves outside the main stream of campus life. At Cornell this is 
not the case. Three indices of integration and participation in campus 
life refute this contention: American student associates of foreign students 
are more likely to be fraternity members; they are more likely to partici- 
pate in extra-curricular activities and they are more likely to date at least 
once a month, These objective indices of participation in campus life are 
reinforced by a fourth, more subjective measure of integration and ad- 
justment at Cornell. Associates tend to report more than non-associates 
that they are satisfied with the kind of life they lead at Cornell. 


TABLE 1. 


PARTICIPATION AND INTEGRATION IN THE Social MILIEU ENCOURAGE 
CROSS-CULTURAL INTERACTION.* (Men Onty.) 


INTERACTION SCALE 


INDICATORS OF PARTICIPATION Hicuest LowesT 
AND INTEGRATION 1 2 3 4 
Participation 
1, Proportion reporting fraternity 
membership .....-... 67% 68% 57% 44% 
2. Proportion reporting participation in 
extra-curricular activities ..... 90% 82% 80% 76% 
3. Proportion reporting dates at least 
once a month or more......... 93% 93% 85% 71% 
Integration 


4. Proportion reporting that they are 
“very satisfied with the kind of life” 


they lead at Cornell........... 54% 56% 56% 33% 


* The table is based on two sam 
phone survey of the Cornell cross-section. The bas 


The American students who are th 
contact are not the deviant, isolat 
on the contrary, more likely to 
campus life. 


€ actors in this situation of culture 
ed, disgruntled or dissatisfied. They ates 
be those who are in the mainstreams © 
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The Role of Association-Mindedness 

That the associates are more likely to be fraternity members and to 
belong to student organizations has already suggested their greater tend- 
ency to mix with people in a formal way, But even beyond their reported 
activities, associates more frequently than non-associates tend to think of 
themselves as friendly and outgoing people. They tend to describe them- 
selves as the sort of person who “finds it easier to make friends than most 
people”; they tend to see themselves as the sort who “meet many people 
and make many friends.” 


TABLE 2. 


“AssocIATION-MINDEDNESS” ENCOURAGES CROSS-CULTURAL INTERACTION. 
(INTERVIEWED SuB-SAMPLE, Men Onty.) 


INTERACTION SCALE 
HIGHEST Lowest 
1 2 3 4 
(30) (28) (30) (33) 


INDICATORS OF 
ASSOCIATION-MINDEDNESS N= 


Proportion reporting that they are “the sort 

of person who finds it easier to make friends 

than most people.” .....--+.++++2000700* 60% 39% 37% 33% 
Proportion who say they are best described 

by the statement “I meet many people and ğ 
make many close friends.” ..... +++ +> s: 20% 14% 3% 

“|. which one would you choose as the 

Most important to you as present? Ernon 

tion choosing “being friendly and helpful to 

others,” es j Res P s ` ud a meee ait r an 1896 23% 7% 9% 
“. . which one of the following would you 

say you feel the strongest allegiance to? 

Proportion choosing “friends” ree 21% 11% 1% > 
“TE a close friend asks something of you 

which , . , means a personal sacrifice how 

h make 

this sacrifice?” Pi ti hecking “ve 

Le Proportion chenou Co. Bao Bt SP S% 
“,. . what would you say are some of the 

Pines you would expect from a close 

riend?” Free answers coded as: 30% 39% 17% 15% 


Mutual enjoyment ... a . 
Help, ripperi, advice .. z vue 23% 32% 47% 47% 


* Less than one per cent. 


The greater tendency for American associates of foreign students to 


view themselves as friendly and outgoing reflects, probably, the more 
important role which friends and friendship play in their expressed value 
system. In a check-list of valued personality traits, associates are more 
likely than non-associates to select the trait, “friendly.” They seem, more- 
Over, to attach a somewhat different meaning to the concept of friend- 
ship, indicating, perhaps, a somewhat less instrumental view. For example, 
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they frequently say that they feel that friendship bears an cnr ine 
make sacrifices and that they feel a sense of allegiance to their frien . 
and they are less likely to define it in terms of the help, support, pe 
advice which friends provide for each other, emphasizing, instead, 
aspect of mutual enjoyment. } or : 

These findings suggest that the kind of cross-cultural interaction stud 
ied here may be a special case of social interaction in gencral. It ed 
stem, in part, from those value orientations which view any friends p 

i i ir: thile i rtan 

and social interaction as meaningful, desirable, worthw hile and TOE > 
for its own sake, rather than from any gain or benefit derived from it. 


The Role of Spatial Arrangements as Contact Opportunity 


The external conditions that bring together physically the members 
of different cultural groups likewise encourage the development of a 
ingful contacts among them. For example, associates report more = 
quently than non-associates that they live in a building where one or mor 
foreign students likewise live; they are also more likely to report mem- 
bership in a student organization that includes foreign students. And even 
though the majority of Cornellians say that they attend at least one class 
which has a foreign student member, non-associates are more likely to 


report no such class contact with foreign students—or at least to be un- 
aware of it. 


TABLE 3 


HICH Provipe Contact Opportunity, ENCOURAGE 


SPATIAL ARRANGEMENTS W y.) 
ROSS-CULTURAL INTERACTION. (TELEPHONE Cross-Section, Men ONLY- 


Cc 


INTERACTION SCALE 
Hicurest Lowest 

INDICATORS OF Opportunity 1 2 3 4 
For CONTACT N= (161) (164) (70) (22) 


Proportion reporting that there are no for- 
eign students in any of their classes, or that 
they do not know whether there are any for- 


eign students in their classes... .. TETEE i 20% 26% 37% 
Proportion reporting that one or more for- 
eign students lives in the same building 


Proportion reporting that they belong to a 
student organization to which foreign stu- 


dents also belong... 50% 40% 25% 23% 


54% 36% 28% 18% 


In a social situation, then, which is characterized ecologically by 
contact opportunity, one can expect those people who value personal a5 
sociation and friendship to engage in interaction—cross-cultural interac 


tion, as well as intra-cultural interaction. 
The Role of Ideology, Interest, and Conviction 


To what extent do such cross-cultural contacts depend upon an 
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ideology of so-called liberal-humanitarian opinions and convictions? This 
study finds that for college students on the Cornell campus, at least, such 
ideological convictions and beliefs have very little to do with the devel- 
opment of cross-cultural associations. Student associates do not differ 
from non-associates on any of a number of measures of political ideology, 
attitude and intereste These measures included twelve items covering: 


Political affiliation 
Amount of political interest 
Perception of level of academic freedom and civil liberties in the U.S. 


Attitude to academic freedom and civil liberties in the U.S. 

Labor union ideology and attitude 

Nationalistic ideology 

Laissez faire philosophy of government 

Laissez faire philosophy of social welfare. 

Even when it comes to specific prejudices against indigenous minority 
groups, associates do not seem to differ from non-associates. At Cornell 


the dominant norm is expressed tolerance for minority groups. Only 5 
per cent, for example, agree that Negroes are lazy and ignorant; only 8 
y nature superior; only 8 per cent 


per cent agree that some races are b 
agree that Jews are dishonest. And the proportion agreeing with these 


prejudiced statements is virtually identical for associates and for non- 
associates. 

On only two of the 12 items related to political and social ideologies 
do the American associates differ from the non-associates. Those who in- 
teract with foreign students are more likely to think U.S. economic and 
technical assistance programs offer about the right amount of aid; and 
are less apt to agree that “the weakest point of ‘American democracy is 
the unjust treatment of the Negro.” (See Table 4.) On the one hand, 
they are more likely to express an isolationist position, but on the other 
hand, they are more likely to perceive injustice in treatment of Negroes. 


TABLE 4 
p To BE Less CRITICAL OF CERTAIN 
AND PRACTICES. 


Associates TEN! U. S. Poxictes 


INTERACTION SCALE 


HicHEST Lowest 
Criticisms oF U. S. n : i 
POLICIES AND PRACTICES N= (30) 28) va (38) 
“|. should the U. S. provide more economic 
and technical assistance . . + less assistance, 
or is the amount now being provided about 
right?” 
Lem sensns Jas 3% T nay a 
About right .... aq #3 sens Ee 257 ee eed 
Tine, aap ani Rae sem Moe Ose OSE ES 45% 57% 50% 51% 


Proportion agreeing that “The weakest point 
of American democracy is the unjust treat- 
ment of the Negro.” .....--+-s:0 0 50% 61% 73% 15% 


There is some suggestion here that what may be relevant in the way 
political and social ideology affects cross-cultural interaction is not the 
Specific content of the related issues, but rather the note of criticism which 
these two measures have in common, Here, again, is evidence that at 
Cornell those who interact with foreign students are not the politically 
critical, disgruntled or dissatisfied but are, on the contrary, those who are 
less critical of specific political issues and practices on the U.S. scene. 


The Importance of the Cultural Milieu 


In generalizing the findings of the present study, it is essential to limit 
them in terms of the particular Cornell social situation to which these 
data refer. Thus the hypotheses supported by the present study must be 
qualified in terms of this student milieu, and may be rephrased as follows: 

1. In a social situation in which the accepted patterns of behavior 
encourage and approve cross-cultural association and interaction, one 
can expect the more integrated members of that group to develop such 
contacts. 

2. In a social situation such as a college campus, one can expect the 
friendly outgoing, “joiners,” who set a greater value on personal relations 
and friendships, to engage in cross-cultural interaction along with their 
other types of social interaction, 

3. The effectiveness of these two sets of factors in encouraging cross- 
cultural interaction will be strengthened as the social structure provides 
contact-opportunities, 

4. Cross-cultural interaction between American and foreign students 
does not depend upon political and social ideology and conviction. It 
should be emphasized that the type of cross-cultural interaction studied 
here is not crystallized into a given issue (as in the case of interaction 
with Jews in our society) ; nor do most of the foreign students have the 
additional factor of visibility (as in the case of Negro-White relations) - 
For these reasons the special character of the foreign student “case study” 
must be kept in view in generalizing this finding, 

5. Ina social situation such as the college campus, just as cross-cul- 
tural interaction is less likely to develop among the socially deviant, the 
disgruntled, the negatively critical, it seems also less likely to develop 
among those who are politically critical. 
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The Effects of Situational Factors on Personal 
Interaction between Foreign Students and Americans’ 


Claire Selltiz, Anna Lee Hopson, and Stuart W. Cook? 


. The research being described here is part of a larger study concerned 
with the influence of personal interaction between foreign students and 
Americans on the foreign students’ attitudes toward various aspects of 
the United States and its people. This larger study fits into the general 
context of research on the relation between intergroup contact and atti- 
tude change. Within the last two or three decades there have been a 
number of studies of the effects of association between individuals from 
different ethnic groups. In spite of considerable diversity of results, a few 
findings do seem to be emerging as fairly well substantiated. It appears 
that, when members of different ethnic groups find themselves together 
in situations which offer opportunity to get to know each other as individ- 
uals, where they have equal status, where the individuals of the two 
groups have common interests and are similar in characteristics such as 
age or occupation, where the social norms are favorable to association 
between the two groups, and where the circumstances of the situation 
favor cooperation or at least do not introduce competition or conflict— 
given these conditions, it appears that personal association with members 
of an ethnic group other than one’s own leads to favorable changes in 
attitudes toward that group. 

But these findings stem primarily from studies within the United 
States, in which the individuals in contact were natives, or at any rate 
permanent residents, of the country. The question presents itself: Would 
association between citizens of different countries, under similar condi- 
tions, also lead to favorable attitude change? There are evident similari- 
ties between contact between members of different ethnic groups within 
a single country and contact between individuals from different countries. 
There are, however, important differences which must be taken into ac- 
count in considering to what extent the findings from the one type of 
Personal association may hold for the other. 


Intergroup Relations and Cross-Cultural Contact 

One difference between the two types of situation is likely to be the 
extent to which individuals have well-structured preconceptions of the 
group with whose members they are entering into contact. In situations 


* Revised version of paper read at the annual meeting of the American Psy- 


chological Association, September, 1955. 
With the assistance of Ruby Weinberg and Agnes Niyekawa. 
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of intergroup contact which have been studied within the United oe 
members of at least one of the groups generally enter the situation witl 
fairly well structured negative stereotypes about the other group. Typi 
cally, these stereotypes are not accurate representations of the group; thu: 
individuals of that group in the contact Situation do not conform to — 
Further, individuals of the two groups, being products of the same cul- 
ture, are alike in many ways. They speak a common language; they are 
likely to have similar values and similar ways of looking at things, Once 
they enter into communication, it is usually not difficult for them to un- 
derstand each other. This combination of circumstances leads to a state 
of affairs in which contact provides an opportunity for observation of m= 
dividual behavior which does not conform to previously-held negative 
stereotypes and which may lead to the perception that these individuals 
are more similar to oneself than one had supposed, 

This combination of variables may also occur in cross-cultural con- 
tact, but it may not. It may happen that neither party comes with any 
clear initial stereotypes, or they may come with favorable preconceptions. 
They may not be sufficiently fluent in a common language to be able to 
handle all the kinds of topics about which they might want to communi- 
cate. Even if language itself does not present a barrier, differences 1m 
frames of reference and in values may mean that one does not really 
understand what the other is trying to communicate. An individual may 
be more struck by the differences in behavior and points of view than by 
similarities. Association under such circumstances might favor the build- 
ing up of negative stereotypes—just the reverse of what is found to take 
place in the course of intergroup contact within the United States. s 

Another important difference between cross-cultural contact and in- 
tergroup contact within a country has to do with the influence of the 
broader context of which the personal interaction is only one element. 
Within the United States, investigators of the effects of intergroup con- 
tact have been able to concentrate on a limited situation—for example, 
one in which Negroes and whites work together, or live together as neigh- 
bors—with relatively little attention to the other contemporaneous expe 
riences of members of either group. The general cultural setting can a 
assumed to be well known to both Sroups, and roughly constant for al 
individuals in the situation; the only major new experience which is 2 
likely determinant of change in ethnic attitudes is the specific experience 
of personal association. But this is typically not the case for at least on® 
party to cross-cultural contact—the individual who is in a strange country: 
For him, personal associations are but one part of a total new experience 
He is eating new food, reading unfamiliar newspapers, speaking a 
or less strange language, observing different ways of doing things, havns 
innumerable casual encounters with storekeepers, taxi drivers, policemen” 
These other aspects of his experience may influence his attitudes at les 
as much as do his more intimate personal associations. p 

There are differences, too, in the range of relevant objects of att! 
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tudes, Within the United States, most studies have been concerned with 
attitudes toward Negroes. Typically, the items which are used to measure 
attitudes refer to beliefs about characteristics of Negroes as individuals 
(“Negroes are lazy,” etc.), feelings about Negroes, opinions as to whether 
or not they should be segregated. Even when these beliefs, feelings, etc., 
refer to Negroes as a group, the reference is essentially to a collection of 
individuals. Within the United States, there is no distinctive “Negro cul- 
ture,” or “Negro political institutions,” nor any official actions of “Negro- 
dom.” But in the case of cross-cultural and cross-national contact, the 
objects of attitudes may range from individuals to foreign policy. Thus 
the question of the extent of generalization of favorable attitudes devel- 
oped in the course of interpersonal association becomes even more salient. 
These differences between intergroup contact within a country and 
cross-cultural contact present a challenging opportunity to investigate the 
dynamics by which personal association leads to attitude change. By mak- 
ing possible investigation of the effects of personal association under con- 
ditions different from those in which they have usually been studied, they 
present the possibility of sharpening statements about the effects of vary- 
ing conditions on the attitudinal outcomes of personal contact. And, of 
course, the more that is known about the effects of different conditions, 
the more possible it is to make inferences about the process of attitude 
change. 
But in studying the relationship between personal interaction and 
attitude change, one must contend with a familiar problem of interpreta- 
tion. Suppose we find an association between some aspect of interaction 
and some aspect of attitude change; which is cause and which effect? 
To disentangle the causal factors, it is necessary to demonstrate both that 
the interaction precedes the attitude change in time and that differences 
in interaction are not due to differences in individual inclination. This 
requirement, which offers little trouble in the laboratory, is quite dif- 
ficult to satisfy in a study done under field conditions. 


Design of the Study 

The first part of the study—that reported here—was designed to get 
evidence on these points. Since it was impossible to take a group of stu- 
dents and assign them randomly to situations which would encourage or 
discourage interaction, we chose settings which we believed might differ 
in the opportunities they offered foreign students for association with 
Americans. and compared students in those different settings in terms of 
the amount and kind of interaction they had with Americans. We made 
the assumption—subject, of course, to checking within the study—that 
the reasons for which a student finds himself in one or another of these 
environments do not include expectations of or predispositions toward 
association with Americans, We predicted certain differences in extent 
and nature of interaction solely on the basis of an analysis of the charac- 
teristics of the settings, Verification of these predictions may be taken as 
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support for the conclusion that such differences in interaction are not con- 
tingent upon attitudinal differences—provided, of course, that our as- 
sumption that students are not in these different environments by reason 
of different attitudinal predispositions is supported. Under these condi- 
tions, we may argue that the difference in interaction is environmentally 
determined, and precedes rather than follows such attitude change as may 
occur among our subjects. 

Although this first part of the study is necessary to mect the logical 
requirements for testing hypotheses about the relationship between per- 
sonal interaction and attitude change, it has considerable interest in its 
own right, as an investigation of the influences that lead to greater or less 
interpersonal association between members of one social group and those 
of another. 


As the settings for the study, we chose three types of educational 
institution: small colleges in small towns, large universities in large cities, 
and large universities in small towns. Foreign students come from a wide 
variety of cultures—some with customs quite similar to those of the 
United States, some very different. Some students speak English fluently, 
others can barely understand and make themselves understood. Some 
arrive with more favorable feelings toward the United States than others. 
Some are assured and gregarious, others are hesitant or put a high value 
on privacy and self-sufficiency. Given all these differences among the 
students themselves, are the differences among college communities 
within the United States sufficiently great to lead to systematic differences 
in the extent and nature of foreign students’ associations with Americans? 

Suppose a foreign student attends a small college in a small town. 
Typically, in this setting there will be few other foreigners—whether 
students, faculty members, or residents of the town, The foreign student 
is likely to be quartered with American students; he may from time to 
time be invited into the homes of townspeople. In other words, we woul 
a. a foreign student in a small college in a small town would, 

gn no choic i i i 
Americans. We aA ee p pan i oe p a 

A s ct situations 
considerable. amount of interaction with Americans would develop an 
that this might go beyond impersonal and superficial interchange tO 
interaction of a more intimate quality. 
cy of overs tila poe Bh ns © ane way b 
c r s y to be exposed to quite differen 
influences, Typically, there will be many other foreign students. The 
university dormitories—if there are any—will usually accommodate only 
a small fraction of the student body. He may live in an internationa 
house where the majority of residents are foreign students, or in a neigh- 
borhood where there are many people from his home country: Under 
such circumstances we might expect the student in the metropolitan 
university to be drawn much less frequently into contact situations a” 
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hence to be likely to experience less interaction with Americans, particu- 
larly interaction of a more personal nature. 

The large university in a small town presents an intermediate case. 
Such a setting shares some of the characteristics of the small-college-small 
town setting and some of those of the large-university-large-city setting. 

Let us put all this in somewhat more theoretical terms. 

‘Take the case of a hypothetical student from India. During the 
course of a day, he is likely to find himself in a number of situations 
where there are Americans with whom he may interact. He may, for 
example, stop at the corner store to buy a newspaper; he is likely to be 
in classes where there are many Americans; he may eat dinner with three 
or four Americans. We shall refer to these as contact situations. The 
examples of contact situations which we have given obviously differ in 
the extent to which they encourage interaction; buying a newspaper 
does not typically involve extended personal interaction, while eating 
together usually does. We shall refer to this characteristic of contact 
Situations as their interaction-potential. 

We need, of course, to distinguish between the fact of being in a 
contact situation with a given interaction-potential, and the actual occur- 
rence of interaction. In any given situation, interaction may or may not 
take place; in class, for instance, the Indian student may talk to the 
American next to him, or he may not. The amount or frequency of such 
interaction will vary, of course, from student to student. Also, its quality 
will vary along several dimensions, such as that of intimacy; the Indian 


student may talk with Americans about something impersonal like his 


studies or he may discuss with them intimate features of his personal life. 
There will be variation along other qualitative dimensions—the friend- 
liness or hostility in the interaction, its cooperative or competitive 
nature, etc. g 

We must also consider variables which describe the student himself. 
It is clear that what happens to him will depend, in part, upon what he 
is like when he comes to this country. His initial feelings about Americans, 
for example, may be one of the determinants of his relationships with 
them while here. 

Finally, we must also remember the characteristics of the objects of 
the attitudes in which we are interested, namely, Americans and various 
American practices, While we shall not be dealing with variables of this 
type in this report, they are obviously of great importance. 

We predicted that foreign students in small colleges in small towns 
would be most likely to find themselves in contact situations with high 
interaction-potential, and that those in metropolitan universities would 
be least likely to be in such situations. In turn, we predicted that students 
In situations with higher interaction-potential would engage in more 
frequent and more intimate interaction with Americans. Verification of 
these predictions would be taken as evidence that interaction is influenced 

y situational factors and is not dependent upon attitudinal or volitional 
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sets on the part of foreign students. Again, of course, such a conclusion 
would depend on demonstration that a student’s being in a situation with 
high or low interaction potential was not a function of a favorable or 
unfavorable predisposition toward Americans. 

We took several steps designed to insure approximate comparability 
among the students interviewed at the three types of educational insti- 
tution. We limited the study to men who had never been in the United 
States before June 1, 1954. (Our first wave of interviews was conducted 
in October 1954) We tried—with reasonable, though not complete, suc- 
cess—to secure similar nationality distributions in the three types of 
setting. We also examined our groups for comparability in factors such 
as age, field of study, marital status. Although we found some differences, 
they do not seem of sufficient importance to affect our findings. We shall 
report here only one central point—namely, whether students who are 
predisposed to seek out social contact with Americans choose to attend 
colleges or universities in small towns rather than large cities. Our data 
indicate no such bias. 

Experienced interviewers, carefully trained for this purpose at our 
Research Center for Human Relations, interviewed our 348 subjects at 
the 35 colleges and universities which they were attending, first in October 
and again in late April. The October interview covered numerous back- 
ground variables, and an inquiry into the student’s beliefs and feelings 
about various aspects of the United States and its inhabitants, The April 
interview repeated the latter inquiry so as to make possible the study of 
attitude change, and in addition, made a comprehensive survey of the 
student's experiences during the year, including his living arrangement, 
his interactions with Americans, his satisfactions and dissatisfactions with 
his year in the United States, and so on. 


Interaction-Potential in Three Types of Institutional Settings 


The first question we asked of the data was: Do foreign students 
who attend the three different types of colleges find themselves in contact 
situations which differ in interaction-potential—that is, which offer 
different degrees of opportunity for interaction with Americans? We 
constructed two indices expressing the degree of opportunity for inter- 
action, The first of these deals with living arrangements and runs from 
a high position of living in a fraternity or having an American room 
mate to a low position represented by living, without an America? 
roommate, in an apartment house or a hotel or in a rented room. The 
second index of interaction-potential is based upon a variety of activities 
—classes, job, extracurricular activities, etc.—and reflects the frequen’Y 
with which the respondent is in situations where Americans whom he 
knows are present. These two indices of interaction-potential showed 2 
low positive correlation—a phi coefficient of .35. 

Since the study considered students in the situations in which we 
found them (as contrasted with an ideal experimental procedure m 
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which students would have been randomly assigned to situations with 
varying degrees of interaction-potential), we must consider whether 
being in a situation with a given interaction-potential might have been 
the result of choice by the student and thus might have reflected his 
predisposition toward Americans. In the case of living arrangements, we 
ascertained whether the student had chosen his quarters or had been 
assigned to them. Although more than half of the students had had some 
choice in their living arrangements, analysis of responses to attitude 
questions on the first interview makes it reasonable to believe that the 
choice of living arrangements was not a function or favorableness or 
unfavorablencss of predisposition toward Americans.* 

In the case of the index of interaction-potential based on situations 
other than residence, it was not possible to determine to what extent a 
Student’s presence in situations with high interaction-potential was a 
matter of his own choice. Undoubtedly there is a volitional element. 
Nevertheless, it seems to us that there are environmental pressures which 
make it more likely, for instance, that students in small colleges will 
engage in extracurricular activities where there are Americans, that they 
will more often meet, in the buildings where they live and around the 
campus, Americans whom they know well enough to speak to, etc. 

We had predicted that the small colleges would offer the greatest 
opportunity for interaction, followed by the non-metropolitan univer- 
sities, with the metropolitan universities lowest. Both indices support our 
Prediction; the differences between the types of college are significant* 
and in the predicted direction. As an example of the differences between 
types of college: two-thirds of the students in small colleges, as compared 
to one-fourth of metropolitan university students, have American room- 
mates or live in fraternities. 

Are there other factors which are related to the interaction-potential 
of the situations in which the foreign student finds himself? We have 
examined two possible ones: nationality® and academic status. Both 
Proved to be significantly related to opportunity for interaction, as meas- 
ured by both indices, For example, proportionately more Europeans than 
Non-Europeans live in fraternities, and fewer Europeans than non- 
Europeans live in apartments or rented rooms. Similarly, more under- 
graduates than graduate students live in fraternities, and fewer under- 
graduates live in apartments or rented rooms. 

When nationality and academic status are held constant, however, 
we still find significant differences in interaction-potential among the 


"The: data on which this statement is based are too complicated for presenta- 
ion in the space available here. 
All relationships reported are significant at the .01 level or better, except 


where otherwise noted. 

na or this part of the analysis, two overall nationality groupings were used: 

Pe rom Europe or countries where English is the native language, and stu- 
rom countries other than those—Latin America, the Near East, and Asia. 
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three types of college. Among either Europeans or non-Europeans taken 
separately, among graduate students or undergraduates separately, stu- 
dents in small colleges are highest on both our indices of interaction- 
potential, and those in metropolitan universities are lowest. 


Interaction-Potential as a Determinant of Interaction 


Now that we know that attendance at small colleges leads the 
foreign student into contact situations with greater interaction-potential 
than does attendance at large universities, we are prepared to ask of our 
data the next question: Does being in contact situations which differ in 
interaction-potential lead to differences in the amount and nature of 
interaction? In the April interview we asked a number of questions about 
how the student spent his time, the kinds of activities in which he engaged, 
the nationality of the people with whom he associated, etc. From these 
we derived six measures of interaction. 

There were two reasons for this multiplicity of indices. The first was, 
quite simply, that, since “interaction” is a complex concept, we did not 
know what single measure would be its best indicator. Secondly, by using 
different measures of interaction, we hoped to gain some understanding 
of the dynamics by which interaction leads to attitude change. Some of 
our measures reflected primarily opportunities to get information about 
Americans by meeting a variety of people in a variety of situations; 
another reflected subjective feelings of having made friends; others 
reflected differences in the kinds of activities engaged in with Americans- 
If these different measures of interaction showed different relationships 
to attitude change, we hoped to be able to draw inferences about the 
relative influence of increased information, of pleasant emotional exper- 
ences, and similar factors, in bringing about attitude change. 


Our six measures (all based, of course, upon the students’ reports) 
were: 


1. proportion of free time spent with Americans 

2. variety of roles in which Americans had been seen (whether the 
student had met farmers, businessmen, etc., whether he ha 
visited American homes, dated American girls, etc.) 


3. whether the student felt that he had at least one close America” 
friend 

4. the frequency with which he engaged in certain activities with 
Americans (eating meals, going to the movies, talking about h5 
life at home, etc.) 


5. the variety of such activities with Americans, regardless of 
frequency 


6. his score on a selected number of these items which scale accord 
ing to Guttman’s criteria, along a dimension which we na 
called, for lack of a better term, “intimacy” (ranging from 4 
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impersonal extreme of discussing courses to a personal extreme 
which was described as “talking about the sort of things you 
would talk about only with your best friends at home”). 

The indices of variety of interaction, frequency of interaction, and 
intimacy, represented different ways of scoring answers to the same set 
of questions. Naturally, they show positive intercorrelations with each 
other—phi coefficients of .39, .55, and .68. The other indices were based 
on separate items; phi coefficients of interrelations among these three 
indices, and between these three and the three above, are all also positive 
but lower—ranging from .16 to .34. The lowest correlations are between 
the students’ reports of having or not having a close American friend 
and the other (more objective) measures of interaction. 

Each of the six interaction indices was examined in relation to the 
two indices of interaction-potential. Of the twelve relationships examined, 
all but one are significant at the .01 level or better; in fact, seven are 
significant at the .001 level or better. The only relationship below the .01 
level of significance is that between interaction-potential of living arrange- 
ments and the feeling of having a close American friend; this relationship, 
however, is still significant at the .05 level. In short, the relations between 
these measures answer our question affirmatively: being in contact situa- 
tions with greater interaction-potential does lead to more varied, more 
frequent, and more intimate interaction with Americans. With regard 
to living arrangements, this holds true regardless of whether one has 
chosen to live in quarters with high interaction-potential or has been 
assigned to them. 


Other Factors Influencing Interaction 

What about other factors which may be either enhancing or obscur- 
ing this relationship? We know that the three types of college differ in 
the degree of opportunity for interaction which they offer, and that 
students of different nationalities and of different academic levels find 
themselves in situations which differ in interaction-potential. It should 
follow that the interaction indices show differences among the three types 
of college, between nationality groups, and between academic levels. We 
examined type of college and nationality in relation to all six of the inter- 
action indices, and academic status in relation to two of them—propor- 
tion of free time spent with Americans, and intimacy of interaction. 

On four of the measures, students in the different types of college 
differ in the expected direction. Students in small colleges spend a greater 
Proportion of their free time with Americans, and engage in more fre- 
quent, more varied, and more intimate interactions with them; students 
in metropolitan universities are lowest, and those in non-metropolitan 
universities intermediate, on these measures. There is no significant differ- 
ence between students in different types of college in the variety of roles 
in which they have seen Americans nor in feeling that they have made 
close friends, 
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Nationality is related to five of the measures of interaction at the 
-001 level. Europeans spend a greater proportion of their free time with 
Americans than do non-Europeans; they have seen Americans in a 
greater variety of roles; and they have more varied, more frequent, and 
more intimate interactions with Americans. They are also somewhat more 
likely than non-Europeans to report that they have made a close Ameri- 
can friend; however the difference between the two nationality groups 
on this measure is not statistically significant. 

There is no systematic relation between academic status and either 
intimacy of interaction or proportion of free time spent with Americans; 
the trends differ in the different types of college. 

The relationship of initial attitudes to the indices of interaction- 
potential and to the measures of interaction were also examined, They 
proved to be too complex to report within the space available. However, 
they do not seem to be such as to negate any of the other relationships 
reported here. 


Interrelationships among Factors Influencing Interaction 


To summarize: Four variables—type of college, nationality, inter- 
action-potential of living arrangements, and interaction-potential of 
other situations—were found to be related to most, or all, of the inter- 
action indices. What about interrelationships among these four factors 
in their influence on interaction? 

, First, type of college, Holding nationality constant, type of college 
still makes a significant difference on each of the four interaction measures 
which it was earlier found to influence. Among both Europeans and 
non-Europeans, students in small colleges are highest, and those in 
metropolitan universities lowest, in proportion of free time spent with 
Americans, and in frequency, variety, and intimacy of interaction with 
Americans, 

However, when interaction-potential—either of living arrangements 
or of other situations—is held constant, almost all the differences in inter- 
action between types of college disappear. It is possible, in relation te 
each Interaction index, to consider separately students rating “high” 

medium” or “low” on each of the indices of interaction-potential ; this 
makes a total of 36 sub-relationships examined. When interaction-pote?” 
tial is held constant in this way, in only 4 of the 36 relationships d° 
differences between colleges remain important in influencing interaction: 
Although these differences are not highly significant (3 of the 4 are at 
the .05 level), they are all in the expected direction. For example, among 
students who are in situations—both residential and other—which rate 
low in interaction-potential, those in small colleges have more frequent 
interaction with Americans than do those in either metropolitan or non- 
metropolitan universities, It appears, then, that most of the differences 
between colleges in extent and nature of interaction between foreig? 
students and Americans can be accounted for by differences in the living 
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arrangements they provide and in the extent to which they encourage 
participation in various activities where Americans are present. 

Nationality, however, continues to appear as an important factor 
even when the others are controlled. With minor exceptions, in each of the 
three types of college, Europeans score significantly higher than non- 
Europeans on all of the interaction indices except that of having a close 
Amcrican friend. The combined effects of nationality and interaction- 
potential were examined in relation to only two of the measures of 
interaction: intimacy, and proportion of time spent with Americans. 
Holding constant the level of interaction-potential as described above, 
Europeans are higher than non-Europeans on both intimacy of interac- 
tion with Americans and proportion of free time spent with them. There 
is, however, one exception to this finding: among students whose living 
arrangements are low in interaction-potential, the difference between 
Europeans and non-Europeans on these two measures of interaction is 
not significant. 

In order to sce more clearly the effect of opportunities for association 
with Americans, both of the interaction-potential indices were examined 
in combination with type of college in relation to all six of the interaction 
indices. The index of interaction-potential for situations other than resi- 
dence showed significant relations to all interaction indices within both 
metropolitan and non-metropolitan universities, and to four of the six 
indices within small colleges. Within metropolitan and non-metropolitan 
universities, the rating of interaction-potential of living arrangements 
showed significant relationships to all the interaction measures except the 
feeling of having a close American friend. Within the small colleges, the 
rating of interaction-potential of living arrangements did not relate 
Significantly to the measures of interaction. However, there was a ten- 


dency for those living in situations with high interaction-potential to be 


high on the interaction indices; the failure to show significant relation- 
e small number of students in 


Ships seems to be largely a function of th of ; s 
small colleges whose living arrangements were rated “low” in interaction- 
Potential. : 
. In addition, both measures of interaction-potential were examined 
m combination with nationality and with academic status in relation to 
intimacy and to proportion of free time spent with Americans. Both 
among Europeans and among non-Europeans, among graduate students 
and among undergraduates, students in situations with higher interaction- 
potential spent more of their free time with Americans and entered into 
More intimate interaction with them. 

To sum up this part of the study: We found that there are differ- 
ences among college communities in the United States which are suf- 
ficiently great to lead to systematic differences in the extent and nature 
of foreign students associations with Americans, despite the great diver- 
Sity among the students themselves. These differences between college 
Settings consist largely in the extent to which they provide contact situa- 
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tions with high potential for association with Americans. In turn, being 
in situations with high interaction-potential does, as predicted, lead to 
more varied, more frequent, and more intimate association with Ameri- 
cans; it does not as clearly lead to the feeling of having made close 
American friends, 

At least one difference among students, however, is as weighty 2 
determinant of association with Americans as is the interaction potential 
of contact situations: this is national origin. Nationality and interaction- 
potential reinforce each other. Europeans are more likely to be in con- 
tact situations with high interaction-potential than are non-Europeans; 
and, in situations at any given level of interaction-potential, Europeans 
are likely to have more, and more intimate, association with Americans. 


A Note on Implications for Attitude Change 


A final note on the second part of the study, that concerned with the 
relation between personal interaction and attitude change. Although the 
analysis is far from complete, we have not so far found the predicted 
differences in attitude change between students who score high and those 
who score low on the measures of interaction, ° 

There are two general directions in which we can seek possible in- 
terpretations of the failure to find such relationships. One of these in- 
volves the assumption that our data are valid and reliable—that we have 
measured, with reasonable accuracy, both interaction and attitude chang 
Working on the basis of this assumption, if our findings continue along 
the lines indicated so far, we would have to conclude that personal asso- 
ciation, for students in a foreign country, is not a significant influence oP 
attitude change. This may in fact be the case; other factors may be © 
overriding importance. The other possible direction of explanation, O 
course, is along the line of questioning the adequacy of our data. Perhaps 
there really is a relation between personal interaction and attitude change 
which our measures have not reflected. Since we have not yet proceede 
far enough in the analysis to have any conclusive evidence on either © 
these possibilities, it seems premature to offer our speculations about them. 
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Comments 
David G. Mandelbaum 


The current studies of cross-cultural education can be viewed against 
two broad backgrounds, one historical, another methodological. From the 
large historical perspective we can note that there have been made epi- 
sodes of cross-cultural education in the past, even in quite a distant past. 
Some have been successful, as gauged by the aims of the participants, and 
others less so. A glance at the varying outcomes of several such educa- 
tional histories may suggest a possible historical approach toward under- 
standing modern efforts in cross-cultural education. 

In some of the centers of ancient civilizations there were institution- 
alized ways of receiving students from other cultures who came for formal 
training. China, India, and Rome were among the civilizations in which 
there existed such academic opportunities. To give but one specific ex- 
ample among them, there flourished at Nalanda in India, from the Fifth 
to the Twelfth Centuries A.D., a university which accommodated as many 
as 9,000 students and offered a varied curriculum, including law, astron- 
omy, philosophy, philology, and theology. Theology was the dominant 
motif since this was a Buddhist institution, devoted primarily to the 
Propagation of Buddhist faith and learning. India, the homeland of the 
Buddha, attracted many pilgrims from other lands of Asia, and some came 
as students bent on studying the holy scriptures in the country of their 
source,? 

Both students and teachers at the University of Nalanda worked for 
the spread and continuance of Buddhist doctrines. The university had in- 
fluence and shared the great success of Buddhist teachers in spreading the 
faith far beyond India. ‘The School of Tibetan Studies within the Univer- 
Sity was especially strong. Indeed, from one standpoint the cross-cultural 
education was highly successful while the intra-cultural education was a 
great failure, Buddhism died out in India, but flourished and continues to 
flourish in many parts of central, east, and southeast Asia. 

There was cross-cultural education in China also. A Chinese histori- 
cal text mentions that in the year 639 A.D. the Emperor T’ai Tsung es- 
tablished an institute of higher education to which students from the 

barbarian peoples” came until the number of such foreign students was 

More than 8,000. Centuries later, after the accession of the Manchus in 

Shina. im 1644, eight special colleges were established and affiliated to 

N Radha Kumud Mookerji, Ancient Indian Education, Macmillan, London, 

1948 Pp. 563-564. A. S. Altekar, Education in Ancient India, Kishore, Benares, 
> Pp. 123, 125. 
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the University in Peking for the purpose of educating Manchu Tartar 
students in Chinese letters and civilization.* ; 

Rome, too, was a center for cross-cultural education, There ar 
even special decrees issued in 370 A.D. which governed the conduct © 
students from Gaul and other outlying provinces.” Roman academies had 
great influence over foreign students but, if survival is taken as the test, 
the education did not stave off, either at home or abroad, the disintegra- 
tion of the society or the disorganization of the culture. It is, of course, 
not entirely fair to assess educational institutions in terms of the survival 
of their civilizations. But it well may be useful to consider the long term 
effects of, say, El-Azhar in Cairo on students from the Levant and—in 
more recent times—of the Sorbonne on Latin Americans, of German uni- 
versities on Central European students (and American psychologists), of 
English universities on Indian students, perhaps differentiating here be- 
tween those who were schooled at Oxford or Cambridge and those who 
were educated in the London School of Economics. 

The Indian students during the first part of the Twentieth Century 
were mainly students of the humanities rather than of the sciences. SO 
successful was their English education in imbuing them with British po- 
litical and social ideals that more than a few of these Indian students 
became instrumental in undermining British political dominance. During 
the same period, Japanese students of technology were successful in trans- 
ferring technological knowledge to their own culture, but the upshot of 
this technological advance was not entirely beneficial to the people of 
Japan. 

Whatever may be the social consequences of cross-cultural education 
as seen in historical perspective, the returned student generally feels that 
the experience was an important and a good one for him personally, In 
part this may be the common nostalgic retrospection of middle aged 
alumni on the scenes of their younger days. But it is a good deal more 
than that. The data presented in The Western Educated Man in India’ 
by John and Ruth Useem bear out the evidence of biographies and mem- 
oirs of returned students from various countries that they gained greatly 


in character and self-confidence by their foreign education, more so than 


would have been achieved at home. 
The methods of studying cross-cultural education may emphasize the 
personal consequences of the experience or may concentrate on the soci 
and cultural effects of the process. The studies presented in the present 
publication are principally concerned with these personal, psychologic 
aspects. As Brewster Smith notes, they take the problems of cross-cultur@ 
education as a context in which various processes, each capable of theo- 


°H. S. Galt, A History of Chinese Educational Institutions, Probsthain, Lom 
don, 1951, Vol. I, p. 328. W. A. P. Ma: 


rtin, The Lore of Cathay, Revell, Ne 
York, 1901, p. 378. Fa Rive 


"T. Haarhof, Schools of Gaul, Oxford, 


London, 1920, p. 241. 
“The Dryden Press, New York, 1955. oe 
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retical formulation, come jointly into focus. Another possible approach is 
that of taking cross-cultural education as one aspect of a main process— 
of cultural diffusion. Then the interest is less in personal experience and 
affect, and more on the large-scale, long-term pattern of social events. 
Each approach, as we shall see, does well to use data and concepts from 
the other, 

The results here reported show regularities of differing scope. In the 
broadest phrasing of the problems, there is the general factor of the stu- 
cent sojourner. The very fact of being a student from one culture under- 
going education in another leads to certain general consequences. While 
the studies are of student sojourners in the U. S., these consequences may 
hold true for the student sojourner elsewhere, whether in the U. K. or the 
U.S. SR, ; 

Thus, as the analysts observe student adjustment, there may be dis- 
cerned four phases. Smith outlines them in the initial article of this issue 
as the spectator, involvement, modus vivendi, and the anticipation-re- 
appraisal phases. Expressions of satisfaction by students appear to follow 
these stages in a U-shaped curve. This development pattern holds gener- 
ally true for all student sojourners and while it may be misleading to speak 
of “the foreign student,” it is nevertheless valid to point out certain re- 
actions common among very many foreign students. 

In the remembered experiences of the students, there are also regu- 
actions. Morris points out in his article that every foreign student 
nds that his self-image is at stake, that he must cope with new ascribers 
of status and new criteria of status, Morris adds that this may be true of 
any marked change of venue (the experience may be similar for a student 
rom a rural community in the U. S. coming to a large metropolitan uni- 
Versity) but that the foreign student must also handle the status criteria 


of nationality ; 
vito oP consciousness of one’s nationality is a common ee ol 
whi TS to a foreign land: for the student sojourner it 1s an = 
ac can leave its impress on personality. Thus nearly half $ : e we 
co “educated respondents in the Useem study testified that they ha d 

vered India while in the West. In the process they had “discovered a 


Port og themselves.” Their orientation both to their country and to them- 


3 eo . 
ts had been affected by the contrast of living in the West.° 


: i j t is demanded of 
Stuy reise tee likely that a greater degree of readjustment is 


lar Yi 


al tends to feel under con- 


olved, In so res, the individu : 
me cultures, d firmly to a social struc- 


Pressure to relate himself quickly an E 

is, I suspect, is true for many Japanese and Indians, although 
: 3 a 

= differing mode of so relating self to society. In other cultures, 

mistic socially, the individual is not necessarily under such pres- 


ture, 


- Sach has 
More ato 


8 Op, cit., p. 57. 
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sure. Perhaps the English, Burmese, and Scandinavians are a pee 
more atomistic societies even though their governmental ce ef i 
much concerned with social welfare. Thus students from In ia = pi ap 
are under a special strain to relate themselves to the new social env: 

E influences on the student’s reactions are the images of the U. S. 
held before arrival and the political relation of the student’s home country 
to the U. S. at the time of his sojourn. 


In such considerations, the studies narrow the phrasing of the prob- 
lem from the broad consequences of being a student sojourner to w 
consequences of being a student sojourner of a particular culture ang 
nationality. Morris’ study presents some general trends of the students 
attitude and affect toward Americans, depending on the relation between 
his own rating of his country and what he perceives to be the American 
rating of his homeland.® We may look forward to further analyses from 
this and similar studies which will show the significance of the students 
like or dislike for Americans on the general outcome of cross-cultural 
education. 

An intriguing aspect of nation and culture 
mentioned by Smith when he notes cer 
of adjustment. The Japanese students, 
self esteem, tend toward intrapunitiv. 
touchy hostility, These impressions a 
have come out of other studies of 
of Kota villagers in South India, 


in student adjustment 1s 
tain differing styles and strategies 
under circumstances of beleaguered 
e withdrawal, the Indians toward 
re congruent with impressions that 
Japanese and Indians, Thus, in a study 
I found a dominant motif which is not 
unlike “touchy hostility:” “The mode of confronting one’s fellows may 
be termed ‘aggressive defense. A man must ever be wary lest his rights 
and privileges be encroached upon: if they are, defensive response must 
be quick and vigorous.”? There are vast differences between the Kota 


and Indian students in the U. S. But it is not impossible that both groups, 
as Indians, may share certain response qualities—qualities markedly dif- 
ferent from those typic: 


ally manifest under similar circumstances by Japa- 
nese of various classes, 


That Indian students are said to be Prone to global acceptance oF 


ulture rather than of status of 


» Say Chinese, also tend to sweeping judgments- 
Conversely, Scandinavian students do i 


wera, 3 é 3 

„° This is also discussed in two papers by R. D, Lambert and M. Bressler, “The 
sensitive area complex: a contribution to the theory of guided culture contact, 
American Journal of Sociology, 


United Stat lara se igh 60, 583-592; “Indian students and a 
nite ates: cross cultura images,” Annals of th A . i Politi- 
cal and Social Science, 1955, 295, 62-72. f e American Academy of 


™D.G. Mandelbaum, The World and the World View of t 
India, M. Marriott ed., Univ. of Chicago Press, 1955, p. 235. 
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he Kota, in Villag’ 


“Smérgasbord” approach to America. But would this be equally true of 
German students? 

In the matter of discriminating judgment, still other factors may 
Operate. The age of the student may be significant in this and in other 
responses. And a mature student whose sojourn abroad means separation 
from wife and children, and shift in status from respected government 
officer to humble student, may necessarily have different responses to the 

merican environment than does a youngster coming eager and wide 
eyed to the brave New World. 

_ The cultural milicu within which the education goes on is another 
main factor in the outcome of cross-cultural education. In the Useems’ 
book, a number of differences are noted as between those who had been 
educated in Britain and those who had been educated in America, Among 
ther things, “Where the British-returned think it is unfortunate when 
they are not liked, the American-returned are eager to be liked.”* Evi- 
dently these students in America were not impervious to the high Ameri- 
can value on being liked, on getting along with the group. It may be 
noted in passing that the three studies reported here do not depart from 
this value, in that they are quite interested, among other enquiries, in 
finding out whether foreign students like or dislike Americans, 

_ Stuart Cook’s report gives some promising data on the differing ex- 
Periences of foreign students in interaction with American students. Those 
™ smaller colleges, as expected, have greater interaction. But while greater 
eae may frequently lead to more favorable affect, this is by no means 
always the case.” There are examples in the anthropological literature of 
eo contact having little influence on affect and this seems to be the 

Se in the studies by Cook and his associates. , 

Other factors ae be added to the analyses, further narrowing the 
Problems under study. Thus Sewell and Davidsen mention such influences 
on the student’s facility in English, his socio-economic status at home, and 

1S field of study. Many other factors could be added for scrutiny. Thus 
pic Uscems mention some interesting differences among foreign-trained 
ythmans from Bombay according to sub-caste and provincial region. 
© adding of such factors draws attention to increasingly narrower, more 
SPecific contexts than the broadest one of the consequences of being a 


Student Sojourner, f — 
€ study of cross-cultural education can be carried on with a fa 
approach. It can be viewed as one channel, among ame Th a 
Process of cultural diffusion, as one means of culture d age ne 
5 _ Concern then is not so much with the student s adjustment w > 
a Student, but with the effect of his education on his place in wits" 
with the larger effect of foreign education and the foreign-educate 


ferent 
Sreat 
Main 
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on the culture. The impact of foreign education on the student, though 
not to be neglected in research design, is of lesser moment than is the 
impact of the foreign-educated student on his society and culture. 

In using this approach, we soon must give attention to the problem 
of the alienation of the returned student from his culture and society. In 
consequences. Education and 
to be one of the hallmarks of 
iterion of position in the social 
nal criteria of caste rank. Since 
er of great importance, preserv- 
continue to be prime goals and 
fierce, motivation in the higher 
best possible education, Foreign 


S out of the ancestral village both literally 
and culturally, 


But since India is overwhelmingly a land of villages, the best efforts 
of the educated elite are needed by the government to advance the life 


ts. In order to do so, the planners and 


such alienation in a Paper." 
necessarily be an alienating factor; the 


i Practis work experience abroad for 
j ” a tactory.12 A 
the social ign educated ar 


=e ce of the foreign-returned is in 
“D. G. Mand lb; e 
Salon, 1953, 79, = fs: Planning and social 


change in India,” Human Organi- 


their primary groups rather than in the ideologies of the larger society.” 
Forthcoming studies, as of the returned student in Japan, may provide 
useful comparisons on this score. 

In addition to such societal considerations, there are also considera- 
tions of the content of the education and the feasibility of transfer of 
knowledge. It is well known that much of what a student from Iraq, say, 
ordinarily learns of technology or governmental administration in the 
U. S. is not readily applicable when he takes up a job at home. There 
are many ramifications to the problems of cultural transference. Some of 
these have been most ably depicted by the economist-writer, Graham 
Hutton, in his book, We Too Can Prosper." i 

The book is a summary and appraisal of the reports of sixty-six 
teams from Britain, each representing a particular industry, who were 
sent to the United States “to study the experience of America in raising 
Productivity and to see which of the methods adopted there could be 
applied or adapted to the needs of British industry.” Many conditions 
favorable to cultural transference were entailed in this project—common 
language, high incentive, well chosen personnel, mutual interest and com- 
mon grounding in technology. Yet these productivity teams, while they 
found certain practices could readily be transmitted, discovered that there 
was much which was not readily transferable. Hutton puts it in these 
words of his concluding chapter. “One of the most obvious facts—yet the 
Most obscure in its nature—is the psychological factor: the climate of 
opinion, the social environment and the morale of a people. Clearly this 
's a bigger factor than anything purely economic or technological—thous] 
It acts on the economic and technological and is acted on by them. x 

As it is for productivity teams, so is it for cross-cultural education in 
the academic environment: social factors of opinion, environment, and 
morale in the students’ homeland and sojourn land are of high mnpor anes 
in the total effect of such education. The study of the students personal 
adjustment can give useful clues on the great social factors which will 
affect the outcome of their education. And a knowledge of such social 
factors can illuminate an understanding of their varying styles and strate- 


Stes of adjustment. 
a na 
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Comments 
Bernard J. Siegel 


Since David Mandelbaum has commented upon historical evidence 
of earlier experiments in cross-cultural education and upon aspects of 
personal adjustment, I will confine my remarks to certain theoretical con- 
siderations of the problem area, from the point of view of macrocosmic 
social and cultural consequences, 


The sojourn of foreign students in a host country, whatever special 


these, but even within 


the opportunity to come to terms with 


Ost country,” the Phrase, long enough, 
theses about how far- 


background of the stu- 
information which we 


saa pn dages, he will have in part to study such things as the flow 
RTE m and the distribution of authority—in other words, the role 
contact aly the trainee functions in his native setting. It is in this 
Tiemens a derives and sustains his developmental value-attitude 
#4 he will a onentatans, and to which he will return, adjust, modify, 
Semisto ake dent nae a methodological point of view, incidentally, it 
is at all IT le to catch individuals before they come here (if that 
This ra as well as to follow them upon their return. | . 
ence within a to a consideration of the meaning of the foreign experi- 
which he ia na system of the individual and the community from 
Ekperiines F $ A or example, was it considered and treated as an integral 
I iewaltie i he long range goals, or was it merely an opportunity seized? 
will respond ear in mind that there are different ways in which persons 
vidual ma % and use their culture. As Leo Simmons has put it, an indi- 
manipulator S z creature of his culture, a culture carrier, creator, Or 
more Passivel erhaps most are one or the other in different contexts— 
ceptively fame! responsive to behavior models in some instances, more per- 
or another ae selecting, and interpretive 1n others. For one reason 
generalized “igi. one of these modes is likely to be more extensively 
Teaction te s a the rest. There is also evidence to indicate that shared 
sonable ba lencies vary cross-culturally in these respects. It is not unrea- 
least atte ypothesize that a manipulator in his native context will at 
attitudes Haps to be a manipulator in the host society. The significance of 
of Pl aA might well have to be assessed, therefore, in the light 
The i and relation to cultural patterns. A 

grees of e ucated elite in some instances hold positions of varying de- 
channels E nae in the power structure, and in others have regular 
example ot communication with members in that structure. This, for 
tion Ta b true of Portugal and parts of Latin America where, in addi- 
Profe i mbers of the power elite are drawn largely from the cadres of 
to vary en trained individuals. The situation ın this respect 1s likely 
as wel] is Soaps technologically developed and underdeveloped countries, 
aiik s etween more authoritarian family-centered societies and more 
ceptions. politically democratic communities. Self-images and role con- 

` are conceivably related to such conditions. In that event it 1s 


A tenacity beyond vague statements tọ 
pepa experience.” Contextual appra! 
1S return, it seems to me, must inevital 
E iderations in mind. 
tries in _ intent of national objectives, 
Purpose era cttiumal program of educat 
tensity T pea as Smith suggests, may, 
Ever, to his ects occasioned by the returning s 
? is hypothesis that, 
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the participation of other coun- 
ion with an explicit educational 
well color the scope and in- 
tudent, In contrast, how- 
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When individual purposes of training are embedded in goals of planned de- 
velopment, the opportunity for culture change would appear to be great... 


I should predict that such opportunity might well be narrowly conceived, 
and, at least as far as directives for the trainee are concerned, rather con- 
stricted. The question remains: is there any room for unintended conse- 
quences in the research design? I should answer in the affirmative, namely, 
that preliminary data might give rise to some imaginative hypotheses con- 
cerning e.g., differences with respect to closeness of fit to national intent 
on the part of physical science students, on the one hand, and social 
science and humanities students, on the other. Degree of involvement in 
the host community, I should also predict, would vary with the expecta- 
tions of the student upon return. In two returned Brazilian students, whom 
I knew well, there was a marked contrast which, quite apart from per- 
sonality differences, appears to have had much to do with their contrast- 
ing expectations (and actual assumption of professional roles) upon re- 
turning from the United States. In the one a number of profound, mean- 
ingful changes took place—he was very attentive and sensitive to his 
surroundings in the host society; in the other, the experience simply rein- 
forced certain intellectual understandings that he had largely acquired 
through reading before his sojourn. 


At this point I should also like to submit that the difference in ac- 
culturative processes studied in cross-cultural education and what is ob- 
served in other comparable situations—viz., “trade, labor recruitment, 
conquest, and casual association, with which the anthropological student 
of acculturation has most frequently been concerned”—is not so great as 
one might suppose. Among studies of the latter, at any rate, there is fre- 
quently a very explicit purpose and intent that emerges with respect to 
planned development. The Spanish conquests in Latin America were 
financed with very specific ends in view, including not only replenishing 
of state coffers, but also the conquest of souls, That conversion and sal- 
vation (albeit on occasion to the point of extinction!) were no mere 
rationalization for political and economic exploitation is attested to by 
the ample documentation from that period and from our observations of 
subsequent developments. Recent investigations are beginning to disclose, 
also, repercussions in Spain itself from sojourners in the New World. 
Many other examples could be offered in support of the contention that 
intercultural relations have often been directed, initially at least, with ex- 
plicit goals in mind. Subsequent research might gain from a preliminary 
examination of some of these rather abundant materials. 

Since contact phenomena are by definition intercultural, interest 
should center equally on the host community. By this I mean to suggest 
that researchers should pay attention not only to the significance of role 
relations established during the sojourn (the subject of the paper by Dr. 
Cook and his collaborators), but also the positions and attendant socio- 
cultural characteristics of those categories of Americans with whom inter- 
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action is established.? In short, from an anthropologist’s point of view, I 
am much concerned about the characteristics of that part (or those parts) 
of the American community to which the student is exposed and makes 
some kind of adaptation. The interaction process works both ways, so that 
we should be interested not only in what happens to the sojourner and 
subsequently to his society, but also in the consequences of that experience 
for affected segments of the American community. If the international 
education programs have continued over a number of years we might 
expect verbal and other forms of behavior to change more effectively 
than they would in abruptly terminated year or two-year visits. Under 
Such conditions, that is, observed short-run changes in the host population 
might be expected to persist with some tenacity. 

. Moreover, it would be desirable to hypothesize expectable ramifica- 
tions of behavioral changes, witnessed at the primary group level, to 
broader segments of the American scene. What do the structural align- 
ments of American families, colleagues, etc., immediately involved, imply 
with respect to the influencing of wider audiences? i 

Finally, by way of completeness, I should like to reiterate the im- 
Portance of a third factor in the contact situation, namely, establishing 
of new forms of communication, the intercultural role network. Perhaps 
it would not be amiss to suggest certain dimensions of this aspect of the 
problem which figure at most only by implication in the papers of this 
symposium. The crucial point here is whether or not contact situations, 
where a considerable amount of action with Americans would develop, 
might, as Dr. Cook and his associates originally hypothesized, 

go beyond impersonal and superficial interchange to interaction of a more 

intimate quality. 

Now, I am not surprised that, other things being equal (or as equal as 
controlled observation will allow, at any rate), frequency of re ee 
m itself did not appear to operate as a sufficient condition for behaviora 
change, It is necessary to evaluate in some way the quality of communica- 
tion: what it is about; how restricted it is, or how free interaction pro- 
ceeds in terms of subject matter; the places where communication, occurs. 

€gardless of the shortness of intervals and over what time span individ- 
uals meet, engage in conversation, work together, etc., the confidential 
aspect of the situation, to mention just one, May condition the extent to 
Which entrenched values and sentiments “get across.” It is perfectly pos- 
sible to live very amiably in a small village for a year or more without 
Setting much beyond the level of superficiality. Furthermore a foreign 
ude ging erin Ht ig cag 
Stat ve selectively from the total flow of commu me E 

us characteristics of his communicants, regardless of the frequency 


With whi : h ana; 
A ail he is thrown into contact situations. 


disc f Tie paper by Drs. Goldsen, Suchman, and Williams was not available for 
ussion at the symposium for which these remarks were prepared. 
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A Perspective for Further Research on-—— = 
Cross-Cultural Education’ 


M. Brewster Smith 


The preceding papers represent only part of one program of panis 
on cross-cultural education. And this program in turn includes on = 
portion of the significant recent work in this field of research. The fie 
has reached a stage of development, however, at which it is possible r 
place published and current studies on a rationally-ordered map, an 
thus to throw into highlight areas of terra incognita. This gaai 
article attempts such a mapping operation. It should have the incidenta 
value of providing an initial orientation to present work, much of it un- 


published, for persons who find themselves attracted by the research po- 
tentialities of cross-cultural education. 


Locus of Research 


Ordering present research in terms of the locus of sojourn and the 
locus of effects studied (see Table 1) leads to several observations con- 
cerning areas of concentration and neglect. 

1. Research has heavily emphasized the situation of “foreign” ne 
tionals sojourning in the United States. Very little has been done in re- 
gard to processes and effects pertaining to U, S. nationals abroad or to 
exchanges between third countries. For obvious practical reasons, Ameri- 


can-sponsored research in cross-cultural education has been “ethnocen- 
tric” in this respect. 


Practical considera 
ance in emphasis. Fro 
standing of cross-cul 


ne U ocus of exchange can be extended to cross-cultural 
situations generally, 


2. Research has been heavily concentrated within the sojourn itself. 
Watson and Lippitt’s research (20), small-scale and involving a single 
nationality that presents many atypical features, is the only study that 
spans both sojourn and return. For extrinsic reasons, the SSRC studies O 


particular nationalities in the United States and after return (16) were 
not designed to follow si 


‘ ngle cohorts through all Phases of the exchang® 
experience. 


1 Based on a memorandum 


al 
Prepared for the Committ oss-Cultur 
Education of the Socia] ittee on Cr 


Science Research Council. 
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TABLE 1 


SyYNopsis OF RESEARCH ON CROSS-CULTURAL EDUCATION 
IN TERMS oF Locus oF SOJOURN AND OF EFFECTS STUDIED* 


Locus or SOJOURN 


“Foreign” nation- 


als sojourning in 
U.S. 


U.S. nationals s0- 
journing in other 
countries 


Foreign nstionals 
sojourning in 
other countries 


DURING BOJOURN 


Amer. U. German study (2); Amer. U. (2 
and New School (4) leader studies; IIE 

Phoe NYU (12) orientation studies; 
IFYE before-after studies (6); Loomis & 
Schuler (8); Lysgaard (9) (retrospective); 
SSRC domestic studies (16); 1954-1955 
SSRC studies (16); USIA (19); Watson and 


po (20); Wofford (21); Zajone (22); 
Zalinger (23) 


Macgregor (10) (retrospective); Taba (17); 
Gullahorn (2a) 


PEP survey of colonials in UK (11) 


Locus or EFFECTS STUDIED 


EFFECTS ON SOJOURNER NATIONALS AND SOCIETY 


EFFECTS ON 
Host NATIONALS 


AND SOCIETY 
SHORT-RUN 


LONG-RUN 
POST-RETURN 


ON RETURNEES’ 
POST-RETURN 


ON RETURNEES’ 
SOCIAL ORBIT 


SOCIETY & CULTURE 


INRA studies Riegel (13) HICOG German Schwantes (14); IF YE host-family 
Q: Lysgaard study (3); Em- historical as- and Mexico 

9); USIA (19); bassy study (10a); pects of Scott studies (6) 
Watson & INRA Brazil- and Bennett- 

Lippitt (20) 


ian, German, 
and Italian 


studies (7) 
SSRC foreign studies 
(16); Useems (18) 


Macgregor (10); ~—_........ ses Blickenstaff (1) 
Smith (15) 


Passin studies 
(16) 


Useems’ study of Indians ~~ .......... 
returned from UK (18) 


AROGA KAES j= WOES E E a A OA 


* Numbers in parentheses refer to inventory of current, published and 
unpublished studies at the end of this article. 


The relative neglect of studies of return adjustment, transfer of 
learning, and short- and long-term effects is regrettable from at least two 
points of view: (a) Many interesting and important problems (see be- 
low) can only be studied after return. (b) We know from present find- 
ings that expressions of attitude are heavily subject to situational in- 
fluences. Studies that are limited to the sojourn itself must be very cau- 
tiously interpreted or they can be misleading, 

More studies encompassing the entire span of exchange would be 
very valuable, particularly if they included a long-term follow-up. It may 
be suggested that such research is most likely to be feasible when it is con- 
fined to exchangees falling within a particular program, and undertaken 
as a long-term commitment of the agency responsible for the program. 

3. Research has virtually neglected the reciprocal aspect of cross- 
cultural education. The role of the host as a factor in the process of inter- 
action has received attention only in the Watson and Lippitt (20) and 
the Williams and Goldsen (16) studies; little attention has been paid to 
the impact of exchangees on host nationals or host institutions. Aside from 
the resulting distortion that may result in our view of cross-cultural edu- 
cation as interaction, practical considerations seem to require evidence 
that falls within this gap. As U. S. educational institutions face the ex- 
pected wave of population pressure, they may be able to accept foreign 
students only at the cost of limiting their services to their normal constit- 
uencies. Proponents of exchange programs may need real evidence about 
the impact of foreign students on campus life; policy makers will need to 
make judgments as to the optimal number of foreign students for a cam- 
pus. Relevant research evidence is lacking at present. 

4. Research has concentrated on effects on the individual exchangee, 
with little attention to ramifications of influence, even in those studies 
that follow him after return. The notable exceptions are studics by Inter- 
national Research Associates for the State Department (7), in which an 
attempt was made to measure the indirect impact of the sojourn on ex- 
changees’ immediate associates. Other investigations have attempted to 
get at the potential impact of the returnee in his social orbit by question- 
ing him about speeches made, articles written, topics discussed, etc., but 
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standpoi 

ten r ey the goals of governmentally-sponsored exchange programs 

oe uae in terms of social or cultural change. More evidence 

Se mi fied effects of educational exchange is therefore desirable to 
y or revise current policies. 


ts 


Types of Subjects and Programs 

ao treated in Table 1 are reclassified in Table 2 ac- 

at Key hers s of persons and exchange programs studied. A glance 

pete ak ies. e that most research has focused on academic pro- 

käs: bee e co ege or university level, although considerable attention 
n paid to “leaders” brought to the United States under govern- 


TABLE 2 


TYPES oF SUBJECTS AND PROGRAMS IN RESEARCH 
ON CROSS-CULTURAL EDUCATION* 


Academi. 
a emic programs of individual exchange 
eachers and staff Macgregor (10) 


Gra 
aaa Students and ad- Amer. U. German study (2) ; Gullahorn (2a); 
U scholars HICOG (3); INRA (7); Lysgaard (9); 
ndergraduates Macgregor (10); PEP (11); Riegel (13); 
Schwantes (14); SSRC studies (16); 
Useems (18); USIA (19); Zajonc (22); 


Zalinger (23) 


w 
pe ool students, “teen- 
4 Amer. U. German study (2); INRA (7) 


Academi 
amie programs involving 
ating institutions 


` vin) a a 
univers: » 
| program) ity contract? see veer eset 


N 
oo programs 
ii Amer, U. (2) Ge 
and New School (4) 
(3); INRA (7); Watso 


rman study; Amer. U. (2) 
leader studies; HICOG 
n and Lippitt (20) 


I 3 
ndustrial trainees 


Or . oana Sree aoe 
her trainees Loomis and Schuler (8) (USDA on-the-job 
You trainces) ; Wofford (21) (rural educators) 
th exchange Experiment in International Living (Blick- 
enstaff (1), Smith (15) ); IFYE (6); Taba 

(17) 


*N 
uml z r A s 
bers in parenthesis refer to research inventory at the end of this article. 


interest on academic exchange 


mental 

; auspi p z 

i uspices. While concentration of 
earch standpoint are involved: 


S unde 

r See ae 

E limitations from a res 
re are indications (see 7, German and Italian studies) that im- 


a . 

a Di smaller on academic exchangees than on “teenagers” and 

mÅ or some attitudinal variables. While further research is needed 
ine whether the suggestive differences obtained hold for other 
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Pact m, 
leader, 
© dete 


groups, and to clarify their interpretation in terms of differences in kinds 
of impact or in degree of general impact, academic exchangees may not 
be the most strategic group in which to study some of the processes and 
outcomes of theoretical interest. At all events, it is dangerous to general- 
ize from research on academic exchange to other contexts, without check- 
ing the findings in well-controlled studies. (b) Programs of academic ex- 
change, because they are more individualized, involve much less control 
over the sojourn experience than is characteristic of some other types of 
program. In the case of industrial training, “leader,” and some “teenager 

programs, the nature of the experience to which the exchangee is exposed 


can be much more closely specified, with the attendant advantages in 
causal analysis, 


The advantages of research planned in close relation to particular 


compact programs include: (a) greater control over the causal factors, 
(b) attendant possibility of experimentation, (c) access to routinely-kept 
records, and possibility of developing types of records relevant to research, 
(d) feasibility of long-term “follow-up” and “follow-through,” and (e) 
the practical likelihood that research findings may be applied. These ad- 
vantages point to more work through some of the non-academic pro- 
grams, and, in academic programs, to research on exchange students 
brought by a particular agency for a defined purpose to a defined range 
of settings; or on students and alumni of a particular institution. The pro- 
gram of exchange between affiliated “sister universities,” developed by 
the International Cooperation Administration (formerly FOA), would 
appear to offer particularly attractive opportunities for study. 

, No research has apparently been conducted in the setting of the 
business and industrial training programs of large international corpora- 
tions. This particular setting deserves attention not only because of its 


also because of distinctive features that lend 


1. Problems of academic, professional, and technical learning and 
transfer of learning. These were only touched on unsystematically in the 
earlier studies sponsored by the Committee on Cross-Cultural Education. 
No research outside the committee’s program has dealt with them, in spite 
of their practical importance, close relationship to program goals, and 
theoretical interest. Under what sojourn conditions is learning achieved 
Most effectively, in a form most transferable to return conditions, and 
what variable conditions of the return situation facilitate and impede 
transfer? Leads are available from psychological literature on transfer 
of training and from exploratory research on returned foreign students. 

heoretical considerations in regard to “overlapping situations” and 
multiple memberships have also been drawn on, and suggestive data 
obtained by Watson and Lippitt (20). 
2. Problems of attitudinal learning; attitude formation and transfer. 

urrent studies have focussed heavily on aspects of attitude formation 
and change, though they leave many loose ends and point to new prob- 
lems for research. Relatively neglected has been the problem of attitude 
transfer—from sojourn to return situations. Partial evidence already 
available indicates major discontinuities in attitude between sojourn and 
return, and suggests relevant factors. These need to be studied more 
thoroughly. 
A 3. Problems of sojourn adjustment. The committee’s early studies of 
Our nationalities on American campuses (16) were primarily oriented 
award a perspective emphasizing processes of adjustment, and Ye 
é number of impressionistic findings in regard to stages, nationa. Qi d 
nces, and relevant factors. While the subsequent theoretically-focuse 
Projects built on the earlier work in essential ways, their common depen- 
gae Tables concern images and attitudes. Many e Ae te 
eads Stions of the exploratory studies remain to be su 7 SEA 

are also available for thorough studies of “national charac! 5 


adh Preferences among adjustive strategies—in relation to cross-cultural 
JUstment, 


TA Problems of readjustment on return. The studies of eine 
s i ittee’ ere 1 
lu poces in the first phase of the committees program w 


whi e exploratory rather than definitive; the problems of =e alee 
on tey throw suggestive light remain to be dealt with systematically. 
Pate it alienation”: what are the 


I . es. 

tone ro fs ro anil seed that lead the returnee 
o “ali Posing; in sojourn; pos i a oaihed dea Gt 
alternati, ienated” from his home culture?—as distingu ee, 
oe ives of total reassimilation (with sojourn influences issipe d)» 
frame Uctive tension between the returnee and his society, hig = 
Telate tree of firm belongingness to the society and culture. In or s 5 
(as ig h © course of readjustment to sojourn factors, studies are a fe 
į as already been suggested) that span sojourn and return for 

®xchangees; attention also needs to be given to the exchangees 
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(“failures” from one standpoint, “successes” from another) who in fact 
remain in the host country as immigrants. 4 

In conceptualizing the processes of cross-cultural learning an 
adjustment (including transfer and readjustment), two theoretical a 
texts that appear to be most promising are those concerned with multiple 
reference groups and role conflict, on the one hand, and with status, 
identification, self-esteem, and defensive maneuvers on the other. In 
view of the positive though limited findings of recent work (see 16: 
French and Zajonc, Morris), further research would seem eminently 
desirable. 

5. Problems at a sociocultural level. Sociocultural factors have by 
no means been neglected in existing research, insofar as they bear on 
effects on the individual exchangee. It has already been noted, however, 
that little headway has been made in research on cross-cultural education 
from the perspective of social and cultural change as an outcome. The 
long time-perspective that is necessary and the difficulty of separating 
the effects of exchange from extraneous influences probably mean that 2 
direct attack on problems in this area, except by historical methods, is 
virtually ruled out. Indirectly, much more could be done in tracing the 
orbits of influence of individual returnees and studying the determinants 
of different kinds and degrees of effects within these orbits. More attention 
to the placement of the returned exchangcee in the social structure of the 
country and of the organizations in which he participates is clearly 
desirable. The work of the Useems (18) provides useful guide lines. 


Problems from a Methodological Perspective 


There is surprisingly little research experience to draw on in planning 
systematic cross-cultural studies, while the methodological problems 
involved are most difficult. Hence studies of cross-cultural education 
have often had to improvise compromise solutions to methodological 
problems that cannot be regarded as solved. More concerted attention tO 
some of these problems might contribute substantially to further researc 
on cross-cultural education, as well as helping to resolve perplexing 
discrepancies in current findings. 

, A common problem faced in the theoretically focused studies com- 
prising the second phase of the committce’s program concerned the 
identification, classification, and measurement of relevant analytical vat 
ables that are “packaged” under the rubric of nationality. If foreig? 
students of heterogeneous national background are to be included in @ 
research sample, it is rarely feasible, and never economical, to treat 
the data for each nationality separately. There are too many nationalities 
and too few cases. In order to combine national categories on a ration? 
basis, the relevant ingredients of nationality must be known. Research ae 
this field, and presumably in others as well, would be facilitated 
methodological studies leading to ways of classifying nationality by varion? 
indices of socio-economic level, homogeneity, and rate of national dev? 
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opment; by culture area or prevailing value-orientations; by indices of 
gross “cultural distance” from one another, etc. If such classifications and 
indices were available, it would also become more feasible to generalize 
findings from research on a sample of known characteristics to predict 
the reactions of members of as yet unstudied nationalities. 

_ More pedestrian methodological problems also hamper the interpre- 
tation of current findings: What, for example, are the different biasing 
effects on responses of foreign students involved in using anonymous 
questionnaires, American interviewers, interviews of the respondent's 
own nationality, or interviewers of a third nationality? How can impor- 
tant but still obscure variables like “understanding” be more appropriately 
indexed and measured? How, in general, can one gain assurance that 
one is measuring in equivalent terms the same variables when one studies 

€ responses of persons from different cultures? The latter question 1s 
Most fundamental, probably too general to yield to direct attack. Meth- 
odological sophistication in cross-cultural research of course should in- 
crease simultaneously with substantive knowledge. 


Problems from a Practical Perspective 


The committee’s program of “natural 
sed studies was designed to provide an ini 
Processes involved in cross-cultural education, and to open the area for 
preach; while practical implications have been sought, the several 
eo Were not planned primarily to answer the immediate questions 
er Practitioners. Practical inferences can be drawn from theoretically- 
Aed studies, but these inferences need direct check in applied research. 
e body of current research with an apparent practical oe 
nage studies concerned with testing for the presence of orra 
Seh effects along dimensions defined by program goals, my . oe 
Rogen little direct help to the practitioner who wants to imp) 
Prograny The committee thought, initially, 
asic te could be planned more adequately 
Stems Search of the sort it decided to emphas 
Sound; the time appears now ripe for we 


history” and theoretically 


hi tial understanding of the 


(see, for ex 

è, for example, 1, 6, 7, 10, 12). l 
fulnes hile first priority in these studies is properly set sat paeit id 
Mental be is no reason why they should not also contri > l 


Is X ; 

a truism that the best “applied” rese 
articulan. i 

"sean arities of the situation studied—has muc 


» if it is indeed distinguishabl 
nguishable. fies 
i t i i e temporal se 
Quen, € following comments are organized in terms of th P 


nce į r ; 
we inherent in organized programs of educational exchange. 
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1. Program planning. : . . 

(a) Problems of training objectives. In programs with goals in the 
sphere of national development, decision as to what kinds of training A 
to be sponsored depend on an assessment of national needs, Mostly, suc! 
assessment has been impressionistic and inadequate. While the problem 
is complex and contains irreducible elements of arbitrary decision in terms 
of posited values, it is nevertheless amenable to clarification by research. 
Beginnings have been made in studies such as those of the Committee 
on International Exchange of Persons (10). Research in this area brings 
the study of cross-cultural education at the individual level in touch with 
the broad socio-cultural context. 

(b) Problems of locus of training. Most U.S. 
have involved training in the United States, withou 
disadvantages of training in a thi 
Where facilities are available n 
country” operations are likely 


may be more effective from the standpoint of training objectives when 


home-country conditions can be more closely approximated. Internal 
pressures on training facilities in the United States may shortly rise tg 
levels that make the third-country alternative more attractive than it 1 
at present. Under these circumstances, research comparing the existing 
third-country training programs with training in the United States could 
be very helpful. It would also have theoretical interest in a number ° 
respects, 

(c) Problems 
in program 
do with the 


-sponsored programs 


a o 
by circumstances has t 
e intensive or extensive’ 


ffects apply to the training 
gly prominent in America 


can prol i - a 
i Sep ae in the light of insights into the problems and 
jy Ness of different E Measurement of the effective- 
“accomplished b A in orientation can be straightforwardly 
tion of Cook (12) isting techniques. The current study under the direc- 
e a e tn TEE the first serious application of research 
4. Training In ai o earn should be profitable. 
methods la ia ig section, the desirability of research on training 
research and releva a een urged. Additional problems amenable to 
selection ae aed ant to the conduct of some programs concern the 
involve working ane of “trainers”—personnel whose primary duties 
, traits, Atanas N “nea across cultural barriers. What personality 
in: gelestion op Z n 5 ills are desirable, and how can they be indentified 
studies of the th ape oped in training? There is also need for descriptive 
Presently in ve u e role expectations, and perceptions of the personnel 
trainees in the 7 re ationship to foreign students and other exchange 
Personnel, ete aaa States—teachers, foreign student advisers, agency 
expectations a hat role do they impose on the foreign student by their 
theirrole-coner assumptions? To what extent is the way they perform 
5. Prada aa to what extent incongruent, with program objectives? 
A grams brin p ý ure orientation. A well-regarded practice in some pro- 
gs exchangees together near the end of their sojourn for a 
ha 


sessio; h 

enti: ee of their experience, with the aim of crystallizing its 

Stand the pr en and perhaps leaving it in a form more likely to with- 
pressures of readjustment. Sometimes the problems of readjust- 

ance is attempted. Pre-departure orienta- 

f phases of sojourn 

ts effectiveness 


me: i 
E anticipated and guid 
adjustment iene in terms of our understanding 0 à 

or to oatesi RO research has been done to measure 1 

ps 6. Follow — approaches, r z 
rent studies auel after return. A recommendation repeated in cur- 
atson and Lippitt (20); Useems (18) ) concerns the 


esirabili : 
ty of increased administrative attention to the situation of the 
selected for exchange so 


keep alive the affiliations 
These suggestions, which 
losely linked to operating 


SUppor 
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ormed ne of “servicing” the returnee to 
ting his sojourn have been urged. 


Seem 
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Conclusion 

ago, research on cross-cultural 
ich it is possible to ask pertinent 
l scientist and relevant to the 
acing a “sea of ignorance,” 


knowledge. The preceding 
k has 


F ee 
education pS inception only a few years 
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conduct of at are meaningful to the socia 
: k a ei programs, Rather than f 
Svie ocate on a map the gaps in our 
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been an attempt to do this. In pointing to a number of ae na 
call for exploration, it has of course not been possible to — 
is known about the regions that have been more carefully studied. P, 
Social scientists who have participated in research on cross-cu rie 
education have discovered in the area ich potentialities for researc! a 
problems of theoretical interest. Administrators and practitioners on 
in exchange programs have become alert to the social scientists eee 
contribution. It is to be hoped that more social scientists will avail t 
selves of the opportunities in this area newly opened for research. 


Research on Cross-Cultural Education 
(Key to Tables 1 and 2) 


1. Blickenstaff, S. Community Ambassador research project, The Experiment for 
International Living, Putney, Vermont. (current) a 

2. Bureau of Social Science Research, American University, An Analysis of a 
tude Change Among German Exchangees, by R. T. Bower, Berta McKenzie, 
and B. Winograd. August, 1951. (mimeo. ) 


Foreign Leaders’ Reactions to the United States. An Interview Study, bY 
Chitra Smith. November, 1954, (mimeo. ) g 
2a. Gullahorn, J. I., and Gullahorn, Jeanne E. American Students in France. 
University of Kansas, January, 1956. (mimeo.) kt- 
3. HICOG Evaluation Staff, with collaboration of DIVA-Gesellschaft fuer Me 
und Meinungsforschung m.b.H., Frankfort/Main, Evaluation of HIC 
German-American Exchange Program, 1954. (mimeo. ) r of 
4. Institute of World Affairs, New School for Social Research. Preconceptions 4, 
Foreign Leaders Visiting the United States for the First Time, by A. Br 
ersen, H. Stember, and Helen R. Roberts, March, 1953. (mimeo.) 
5. International Education Exchange Service (IEES), Department of eu 
(Evaluation Staff). An Orientation Study: The University Centers bel 
the Experiment in International Living Programs Compared, Septem 
1953. (For research supported by IEES, see also 2, 4, 7, 12) nd 
6. International Farm Youth Exchange (IFYE), Bethesda, Maryland. Before Ge 
after evaluations of 1952 and 1953 projects, by Mrs. Laurel K. Sabro 
(various reports in mimeo. ) 


; n H. 
Study of social and cultural diffusion among Ohio host families, by Ws 
Andrews and T. Wagner. (unpubl. ) 


F all 
A Study of the International Farm Youth Project in Mexico, by F. y 
and O. Leonard, Michigan State College, 1953. (unpubl. ) 
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SPSSI GRANTS-IN-AID FOR RESEARCH 


, The Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues is continu- 
ing its program of grants-in-aid for research on desegregation (see this 


Journal, Vol. XI, No. 2 and No. 3). A total of $1000.00 has been made 
available for such awards in 1956, but no single grant will be made in 
excess of $500.00. 


i The committee of judges appointed in 1955 to ev. 
will continue to serve this year. It consists o; 
bert Hyman, M. Brewster Smith, a 
tions specifying budgeta 


aluate applications 
f Drs. Kenneth B. Clark, Her- 
nd Isidor Chein, Chairman, Applica- 
i ] ry needs and giving sufficient detail to make pos- 
sible an evaluation of the feasibility and desirability of the proposed proj- 
ect must be submitted to the committee chairman (Research Center for 
Human Relations, New York University, 21 Washington Place, New 


York 3, N. Y.) before June 1, 1956. It will be helpful if applications are 
made out in quadruplicate. 
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Introduction’ . i 


Robert L. Kahn, Floyd C. Mann, and Stanley Seashore 

The seven papers included ir this number of the Journal of Social 

Issues illustrate some of the work going on in the Human Relations 

Program of the University of Michigan Survey Research Center. Since 

k this program is now entering upon its tenth year, and at least twenty 
major studies have been done by its members since 1947, the selection > 

of a few articles cannot represent the range of program interests nor 

substantive results, In this introduction, therefore, we will attempt to- 

| set the following articles in the context of programmatic research in 

. ba = P 


which they developed. - i 


To some extent, that context is implicit in the order of presentation. | 
The sequence begins with two articles describing the exploration of 
organizational situations new to the Human Relations Program and 
relatively unworked by quantitative social research generally. Thus, 
* Mann and Hoffman offer a description of some of the gross effects upon 
an organization of the introduction of advanced automation in the gen- y 
eration of electric power. Because this is an exploratory study, our interest , 
r is not in the testing of specific hypotheses, but rather in a general assess- 
ment of the intra-organizational social effects of what is unquestionably 
a major trend in the industrial order. Subsequent studies, building on y 
¥ the kind of work reported by Mann and Hoffman, will be more concerned 
with prediction and hypothesis testing, and with taking advantage of 
y the special attributes of the automated situation for research purposes. 
For example, it may be that the introduction of automation offers 
a major opportunity to study the processes of change and resistance to 


à, change in the field situation. m $ "E 
ff Jacobson’s article which follows next can properly be linked with 
e that on automation, not in substance but in program contribution. It 


also represents the extension of research interests into a new area—that 
of voluntary organizations. From the beginning, we have been aware 
of the importance of studying organizational behavior in a variety of 
organizational forms and situations. Since the program goals include 
the broadest possible generalizations about such phenomena as leadership 
patterns, organizational change, structure, group membership, and the 
criteria of effectiveness, it follows that there would be real risks in becom- 
ing over-specialized in the selection of research sites. The growing and 
welcome sophistication of management in social research, and the ability 


1 General editor’s note: This detailed introduction by the issue editors makes our 
Customary Preface unnecessary. 
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of management to bear the costs of such research, have meant that 
business and industry are probably the most researched-upon of organi- 
zations, with the possible exception of some parts of the military. Research 
in such organizations deserves to be continued and accelerated, but it 
must be complemented with studies in labor unions, professional organi- 
zations, political and civic groups, and the whole range of voluntary 
organizations. Researching in a variety of organizational forms will not 
of itself lift the work to the genotypic level ; variety of situation is no 
substitute for breadth of thinking and development of theory. Neverthe- 
less, we attach considerable importance to testing hypotheses in organi- 
zations of different character from those in which the initial research 
was done. 

The study which Jacobson reports was conducted in a national 
voluntary organization made up of many small local committees, It was 
the first such organization which we had studied, and it represents an 
important addition to the program in at least two respects. First, it repli- 
cates many of the findings on the motivational effects of different patterns 
of leadership, which had been developed primarily in studies of industry. 
Second, it reveals some aspects of organization which are seldom observ- 
able in more stable, mature institutions, It became clear in the course 
of this study that one of the major dimensions along which these local 
groups varied was that of institutionalization—the extent to which they 
were actually organizations in form and function as well as in name. This 
led Jacobson to think in terms of a kind of genetic cycle for organizations, 


a notion which is potentially productive and eminently researchable, as 
he suggests. 


In contrast to the exploratory studies re 
Mann and Hoffman, the third 


eses proceeds, i ep 


The fifth and sixth 
a somewhat later ş 


considers the various approaches which h 
of this important organizational variable 


l within the rogram, and suggests 
some likely future developments. The S E 


purpose here is to attempt a 
2 


ya 


aan 


summing of results obtained over a period of years by means of a number 
of related studies, in order to make clear the major approaches which 
have been used, their relative fruitfulness, the clusters of findings which 
appear to hold up in many situations, and the reasons for less consistent 
patterns where they exist. This is typical of a kind of retrospection which 
we consider crucial for the formulation of future research. 

Tannenbaum is engaged in a related process, but for a group of 
variables having to do with the exercise of control in organizations. His 
article describes the growing program interest in the control concept, 
beginning with the dimension of “closeness” of supervision and continuing 
through the development of the control graph, a method for describing 
such organizational facts as the amount and distribution of control which 
the organization exercises over its members, 

The final article, by Robert Weiss, belongs in still a fourth category. 
The Human Relations Program, as Daniel Katz wrote in 1951,? “did 
Not start with a systematic theory of social interaction and group struc- 
ture. The decision was made to start with empirical studies, many of 
them frankly exploratory in nature, without waiting for the formulation 
of an over-all model.” This approach has been justified, we believe, and 
the “frankly exploratory” studies continue to be an important part of 
our work, as the articles of Mann and Hoffman and Jacobson testify. 
But it is to be expected that the growing body of our own research find- 
ings and experience, and the important current work of other investi- 
gators, would lead increasingly to attempts at “partial theories” and 
even at an over-all framework for understanding the workings of organi- 
zation. Weiss’s article represents an effort of the latter kind, Working 
with data from only one organization, and one unusual in its function 
and structure, he has attempted to develop a set of concepts and a 
descriptive framework which would be applicable to a broad range of 
Organizations, Weiss makes clear his indebtedness to others in the field, 
so that we need not pause here to consider the theoretical ancestry of 
his approach. We should observe, however, that it has proved stimulating 
to our research, without implying that it represents the program way 
of regarding organizational structure and function. Members of the 
program, as a group, continue to be interested in the application of a 
number of theoretical points of view to the complex phenomena of 
modern formal organizations. The over-all model still belongs to the 
future. 

This is the second time that an issue of this Journal has been devoted 
to the research findings of the Human Relations Program. In 1951 an 
issue entitled “Human Relations Research in Large Organizations” 
(Vol. VII, No. 3) included seven articles reporting the research then 
current in the program. A comparison of that issue with the present one 


3 s Katz, Daniel, “Introduction to Human Relations Research in Large Organiza- 
ions.” Journal of Social Issues, VII, 3 (1951). 
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shows clearly both the elements of stability and the major lines of change 7 
during the past five years. One of the stable elements has been the con- > 
tinuing emphasis on criteria of organizational effectiveness. From the Q 
beginning we have been interested in understanding the factors which | 
differentiate the effective from the ineffective organization. Yet there 

are difficult problems with this concept, even before we consider the 
operational complexities which it involves. The definition of effectiveness 
depends to a considerable extent upon who frames the definition. A 
business organization, for example, may be an effective producer of 
socially-needed goods but ineffective from the stock-holders’ point of 
view. The criteria of organizational effectiveness with which we have 
been most concerned are as follows: 

1. The extent to which members are motivated to invest energy in the 
achievement of organizational goals, Where possible we have attempted 
to approach this criterion in terms of objective measures of productivity. 
Frequently, however, we have had to resort to consensus ratings of effort 
and achievement. 

2. The amount of psychological return which members experience 
as a result of their organizational membership. This is essentially a criter- | 
ion of satisfaction, which we have measured along a number of dimen- 
sions—such as satisfaction with rewards, peer relations, leader behavior, X ! 


and the like, 


3. The extent to which members are motivated to remain in the 
organization. The ability to hold and attract members is a requirement < 
for maintaining any organization. We have attempted to get at this 
criterion through such behavioral measures as turnover and absence, and 
by questioning members directly about their attraction to the organi- 
zation, the circumstances under which they would leave it, etc. 

4. The ability of the organization to change appropriately in response s 
to some objective requirement for change. Although we are convinced 
of the theoretical importance of this criterion, which we have called 
organizational flexibility, we have thus far been unable to solve the 
operational problems involved in its use. 

Another of the stable elements in the program has been our interest 
in “linking concepts,” that is, in social psychological concepts which j 
facilitate the linkage between the organizational and individual levels i 
of analysis. Since the over-all aim of the program calls for understanding y 
the behavior of human beings in organizations, concepts which are mean- y% 
ingful at both levels have special value. Role is perhaps the outstanding Éi 
example of such a concept, and we have profited greatly from the devel- 
opment of this and related concepts by Newcomb and others. More 
recently, we have attempted to utilize the concepts of norm and control 
in ways which will offer comparable advantages, As Tannenbaum’s 
article indicates, our current measures of amount and distribution of 
organizational control require much additional work. Nevertheless, the 
control graphs which he describes permit us to quantify and treat in 
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terms of continuous variables organizational phenomena which have 
usually been handled as discrete types (autocracy, democracy, etc.). 

The elements of change in the Human Relations Program are also 
well-defined, however, and for the most part consist of predicted devel- 
opments. The initial program prospectus, for example, emphasized the 
desirability of moving from studies of industrial organizations to research 
which would include labor, professional, and voluntary organizations as 
well. The increasing importance of longitudinal studies—field experi- 
ments and “natural” experiments—was also anticipated after an initial 
concentration on more exploratory, cross-section designs. In the category 
of events foreseen belongs also the increasing program emphasis on studies 
which involve comparisons among hierarchies or entire organizations 
rather than between non-supervisory work-groups only. à 

Some developments, equally important, were less predictable. For 
example, the studies of organization have led to some lines of inquiry 
outside any single organization. We have become interested, for example, 
in the meaning and significance of work to the individual, and the part 
which it plays in his over-all adjustment to life. Still further along the 
same line, we have attempted to think of the individual’s life activities 
as an array of organizational roles, and to speculate on the extent to 
which the pattern of reward and frustration, achievement and failure, 
autonomy and dependence across all these roles may be determining for 
mental health, These developments, with the addition of a steadily grow- 
ing interest in the processes of organizational change and the utilization 
of research to produce change, represent the best basis for predicting 
future trends in the program. 

Needless to say, whatever measure of growth and research success 
this program has met with or may come to enjoy 1s due in large degree 
to those people who were responsible for its early planning and research, 
and have continued to influence its subsequent development. Daniel Katz 
was the first director of the Human Relations Program, and his counsel 
and advice represent a continuing contribution of great value. Rensis 
Likert’s broad interests have long included great involvement in problems 
of leadership and organization. As Director of the Institute for Social 
Research, he was responsible for the initial conception and support of 
the Human Relations Program, and its work continues to reflect his 
interests and insights, The contributions of Angus Campbell, Director 
of the Survey Research Center, have been especially important in the 
research design and methodology of these organizational studies, 

It is appropriate to conclude this introduction with mention of the 
growing list of organizations which support this research and collaborate 
with us in its execution. To study oneself is always an act of courage; 
to achieve new insights and put them to work is a still greater achieve- 
ment. These things the leaders and members of organizations under our 
study have done and continue to do. We are grateful for their confidence, 
their support, and their collaboration. 
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Individual and Organizational Correlates 


of Automation 


Floyd C. Mann and L. Richard Hoffman? 


Accelerating social change appears to be one of the few constants 

* of our dynamic society. Scientific and technological developments are 
transforming our industrial and social life at an ever increasing pace. 
During the last fifty years machines have increased our productivity per 


man hour and revolutionized the working environment of man. Each 
i new engineering invention has brought into being new methods of organ- 


izing men and machines. These new methods have had a large number 
of unsolved human problems implicit within them. The mass production 
assembly line, with its requirements for close adherence to a highly 
prescribed repetitive pattern requiring little ingenuity or range of skills, 
* is an illustration, We have scarcely begun to understand the effects this 
kind of work organization has had on the workers in our society when 
we find the onrushing sweep of science and technology requiring new 
individual and organizational adaptations. We find human control being 
replaced by machine control; separate independent production operations 
by totally integrated processes of production. As we are caught up in 
another period of rapid transition—of technological acceleration and 
innovation’—it becomes imperative to design studies to investigate the 
demands which highly automated processes will make on man tomorrow. 
a The most careful descriptions of these automated processes have 
stressed these basic characteristics: (1) greater mechanization and com- 
bination of work units; (2) more frequent use of automatic equipment; 
(3) greater integration and interconnectedness of all parts of the produc- 
tion process through greater control of operations by multiple, closed- 


loop feedback systems, 


* James Dent and Thomas Lough made significant contributions as members of the 
research team on this project during its initial phases. Odile Benoit has been a 


major collaborator during the analysis phase. 


* Hart, Hornell, “Social Science and the Atomic Crisis,” Journal of Social Issues, 


Supplement Series, No. 2, 1949. 


* The following have all done excellent work in attempting to clarify the confusion 
surrounding the meaning of the word automation: Diebold, John, Automation, the 
Advent of the Automatic Factory. New York: Van Nostrand Co., 1952; Shultz, 
George P., and Baldwin, George B., Automation: A New Dimension to Old 
Problems. Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1955; and Reintjes, J.F., “Automation 
—lIts Forms and Future.” Paper presented at the Third Annual Week-End Con- 
ference, Industrial Relations Section, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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The new equipment incorporating these changes results in greater 
capital investment per employee—an increase in the proportion of fixed 
costs relative to labor costs. This heavy investment in equipment is 
likely to produce two other changes. First of all, in order to spread these 
fixed costs over more units of production, automated manufacturing 
will probably operate on two and even three shifts per day. This tendency 
toward around-the-clock operation will mean shift work for a greater 
proportion of the working population. Secondly the almost complete 
interconnectedness of the production processes under this new technology 
will mean that the incapacitation of one machine will stop the entire 
system, Maintenance of this type of system must be on a preventive 


rather than a “crash” or repair basis to minimize the amount of “down 
time.” 


In the fall of 1953 
new advances in feedb 
meaning of work 
the factory and th 
changes, two stud 
study of the effects 
collar Situation; a 
power plant of hi 
This article deals 


ies were initiated during 1954: (1) a longitudinal 
counting in a white 
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istics of these men, we could not evaluate the actual changes in their 
attitudes resulting from their new working conditions. The decision was 
made to compare the attitudes of the men in the new plant with those of 
a similar group of men in an older plant in the system, where relatively 
few changes have taken place. 

Approximately a year and a half after the beginning of operations in 
the new plant, questionnaires were administered to the men in both plants. 
Questions were constructed to assess the men’s perceptions and feelings 
about their working conditions, their jobs, their selection and training, 
shift work, supervision, and the company in general. The study had the 
support of management in both plants and of the union officials repre- 
senting the men in the older plant. The men in the new plant were not 


organized. 


A Brief Description of the Power Plants 

Before describing the individual and organizational correlates of 
automation which differentiate the new plant from the older one, a 
short description of the major engineering differences is appropriate. In 
both plants the general production process is the same—the continuous 
conversion of energy from coal, air, and water into electric power through 
a system of boilers and turbine generators. The design of the new plant, 
however, permits more efficient operations at very high steam pressures 
through the introduction of the unit system and additional feedback 
controls, Under the unit system, a boiler, a turbine-generator, and its 
electrical switching system are physically integrated and perform as a 
single independent unit. The new plant consists of four such units. : 

In the older plant, in contrast, the steam produced by many boilers 
is routed into a common source of supply (a header) from which it is 
directed into specific turbine-generators. Much of this plant is fairly 
typical of low pressure steam power plants. It was originally built in 
1915, but it was modernized in 1936, In 1951 a high pressure side was 
added to this plant. This part of the plant is operated by a small fraction 
of the plant’s total work force. The units in this part of the plant, how- 
ever, do not operate at as high a pressure as do the ones in the new 
plant. The fifteen boilers and nine turbine-generators make this plant 
one of the largest steam power plants in the country. Its capacity is still, 


however, less than the total capacity of the four units of the new plant. 
egration of the operations in the new plant is the 


Paralleling the int x š 
integration and centralization of controls—especially control of the boiler- 


turbine-generator parts of the system. In the new plant, the major 
controls for the entire plant have been centralized on one floor in three 
control stations. In the middle of this floor is the electrical control room, 
where the switching both for the system as a whole and for the internal 
consumption of the plant is handled at massive, multiple-dialed control 
panels. In separate rooms, on either side of this central control room, 
are the two additional control stations. The operations of a pair of 
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plant: 


(3) A third set of automatic devices controls steam temperature for oper- 
ating efficiency and for the protection of the equipment in the n 
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plant the process is done remotely by an operator in a unit control station 
through a mechanical programming device. 


Impact of Engineering Changes on the Organization and its Personnel: 
Some Preliminary Findings 

The first findings from our study of some of the dimensions of the 
human problems which may accompany automation suggest that this 
form of technological change will have both positive and negative effects 
on workers’ lives, their job satisfactions, and motivations. In the new 
plant the more highly automated, unit system of production has brought 
about significant changes in the occupational and organizational structure 
of this plant, as compared to the older plant. 

Reduction in Work Force. The first impression a visitor to the new 
plant receives is one of a large amount of gigantic, expensive equipment 
going full blast, with very few men apparently responsible for its opera- 
tion. This impression is not an illusion. The personnel requirements of 
the new plant, relative to its productive capacity, are about half what 
they would be in the older plants. This reduction in the number of 
workers needed has taken place principally in the operating jobs, In this 
plant, there is greater reliance on machine than on human control 
systems. 

Part of this reduction in the number of operating personnel has been 
effected in the boiler feed pump and valve operations by the simplification 
of the system and the improvement in the feedback controls described 
previously, The regulation of the speed of the pumps is now performed 
automatically under the control of a pneumatic feedback system. Because 
of these changes, the specific jobs of Auxiliary Operator and Water 
Tender no longer exist. Any work on the pumps which might be required 
is performed by helpers, but these occasions are rare. —— 

The job of Flue Blower-Ash Handler which exists in the older 
plants has been, in part, replaced also. In the description of the flue 
blowing process, it was noted that an operator in the new plant directs 
this process remotely by an automatic, programmed device, The Flue 
Blower-Ash Handlers do this dirty job manually. The ash handling— 
removal of ashes from the furnaces—is still manually controlled by the 
helpers in the new plants. ' . 

A further reduction in the number of operating personnel has taken 
place in the control rooms. Whereas nine men are used on the electrical 
switchboards in the older plant, only two are specifically responsible 
for this operation in the new one. Similarly, many fewer personnel are 
used in the unit control stations than operate the turbine and boiler 
sections of the old plant. Many functions, such as maintaining the steam 
temperature, are now done automatically without operator control. This 
reduction has also been accomplished by the reorganization of the work 
which accompanied the centralization of control of the boiler-turbine- 
generator operations in the unit control stations. 
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Redefinition of Jobs. An extensive organization of the content of 
jobs accompanied the integration of the boiler-turbine-generator opera- 
tions and the centralization of their control. The job of “operator” has 
been redefined and enlarged to include a knowlede 


ascending skill requirements: Flue Blower-Ash Handler, Fan Operator, 
Water Tender, Assistant Fireman, and Fireman, Similar skill hierarchies 
are present in the turbine and condenser rooms as well as in the electrical 
control room. 

In the new plant the integration and centralization of operations 
and their controls dictated the combination of the jobs of the boiler and 
turbine operators into a single enlarged job. This enlargement required 
by the engineering changes set the stage for management to consider the 


ment operated have been wiped out. 
The A Operator is the most highly skilled classification, Each of 
these men is expected to have most of the skills and, especially, the 
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knowledge and information previously held separately by the skilled 
boiler, turbine, and electrical operators. As his job title suggests, the 
Power Operator A must be capable of running all of the major parts of 
the production system. The B Operator is a less skilled worker, in the 
process of acquiring proficiency on all the operations. Each B is paired 
with an A in his work, as he takes work orders and is trained by the 
more skilled man. The C Operator is really a helper. He performs the 
low-skilled, less desirable tasks which still remain after mechanization, 
under the informal direction of a B Operator. 

The men who were A and B Operators at the time this study was 
conducted had transferred from operating jobs in the older plants, where 
they had performed specialized jobs in one of the three production rooms 
—boiler, turbine and condenser, or electrical. Each of these men had 
to learn new parts of the production process to a degree almost equal to 
the skill they already had in their own specialty. Former electrical switch- 
board operators now had to learn the steam side of the plant; former 
boiler fireman, the turbine and electrical; former turbine operators, the 
boiler and electrical. 

As part of the on-the-job training for this job enlargement, job 
rotation was instituted. The men were rotated weekly between the unit 
control stations, the electrical control station, and other duties in the 
plant. Rotation has been continued even after the formal training was 
completed, so that, at the time of the study, the attitudes of the men 
toward their jobs were affected both by the fact, that the job require- 
ments had been vastly expanded over their previous jobs, and also by 
the fact that they changed the particular job they were doing for another 
one every week. P 

Job Satisfaction. The effects of this job enlargement and rotation are 
marked. A significantly greater proportion of the men in the new plant 
than in the older plant report that their jobs are much more interesting 
and that they are more satisfied with the jobs they are doing. This 
feeling seems to arise generally because their jobs are more challeng- 
ing. Moreover, more men feel that their jobs fully utilize their abilities. 
Another part of this greater satisfaction lies in the reduction of the 
monotony of the jobs permitted by job rotation. Each week the operators 
are faced with a different responsibility in a geographically and physically 
different job setting. ae 

On-the-job rotation was only one part of a formal training program 
the company established to ease the transfer of men from their old 
specialized jobs to the new enlarged ones. The program ran the gamut 
from classroom sessions in the theory of operations, given by the technical 
engineers of the plant, to on-the-job training in all aspects of operation. 
Visits to other plants to observe particular parts of the production process 
in operation were also included. Despite this elaborate program, the men 
were generally agreed that they learned most about their new jobs from 
doing the jobs themselves while actually running the plant. 
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"A recent NLRB ruling established the A Operators as 


level of supervision has been eliminated. Thus, the introduction of 
automation into this power plant has resulted in a streamlining of the 
organizational structure through the elimination of a level of super- 
vision. 

The Operating Foreman in the new plant does not directly supervise 
all of the men on his shift. He relies on the A Operators® who have con- 
siderable knowledge of the operating process to direct the work of the 
B and G Operators. This organization of the direction of the work allows 
the A Operators to learn the human relations skills required to supervise 
people while they acquire technical knowledge about the equipment. 

Patterns of Supervisory Behavior. Although a reduction in the 
number of workers and supervisors needed was easily anticipated by the 
forecasters of automation, there has been considerable speculation con- 
cerning the kinds of supervisory abilities which will be important. Some 
writers have suggested that technical proficiency will be the major stock 
in trade for the new supervisors. Concern for human relations will be 
minimal in the face of the new complicated equipment to be run, and 
the many fewer people to be supervised. Another group has said just 
the opposite. They claim that the workers will be the people who need 
the technical skills, and the job of the supervisor will be even more to 
supervise—to plan ahead and to maintain high morale and motivation 
among the workers, $ : 

Although our data offer no clearcut answer to this problem in 
prediction, several relevant findings should be mentioned. Those super- 
visors who are seen as most satisfactory by their subordinates are also 
perceived as being the most capable on both the technical and on the 
human relations side of their jobs. Those supervisors considered unsatis- 
factory are rated low in proficiency on technical and human relations 
skills. Among those supervisors who were rated as intermediately satisfac- 
tory, those who were perceived as competent in human relations, but 
not in technical ability, more often were considered satisfactory by their 
subordinates than the supervisors who were seen as good on the technical 
side but poor in human relations. Using the satisfaction of subordinates 
with their supervisors as the criterion, then, the good supervisor seems to 
combine both technical and human relations skills, with human relations 
ability being the most important. This seems to be equally true in the 
two plants. : 

Centralized Maintenance. While the maintenance of the equipment 
in power plants has long been on a preventive rather than a “crash” basis, 
the introduction of the unit system forced management to reconsider 


and, ultimately, to redesign the organization of plant maintenance. 
Before the unit system was installed, maintenance had been an in-plant 
function, Each man in the maintenance crew was a skilled craftsman— 
mechanic, electrician, pipe fitter, welder, boiler and stoker repair man, 


“working supervisors.” 
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etc.—in a particular trade, In his maintenance activity he performed 
specific repairs. Under the unit system, when any part of a “unit” is 
incapacitated, its entire production is lost to the system. In order to 
minimize the “down time” for the new units, the major maintenance 
work has been removed from the individual plants, and made the 
responsibility of an enlarged department of construction and mainte- 
nance. The men in this department are usually engaged in the systematic 
overhaul of equipment and preventive maintenance. They move from 
plant to plant throughout the year. When an emergency arises, however, 
the entire group can swarm into the plant to make the necessary repairs 
as quickly as possible. The men in these construction and maintenance 
crews have retained their job specialties and particular trades. 

Small repair jobs within each plant are still done by in-plant mainte- 
nance groups. Within these groups, however, old lines of specialization 
have been eliminated by combining five maintenance skills for the job 
of General Mechanic “A”. The objective here has been to build multiple- 
skilled units in which each man is capable of doing several job specialties. 

Some of these changes were strongly resisted by the union, but were 
eventually supported in arbitration. The difficulties met by the company 
in implementing this reorganization of jobs suggest the possibility that 
job changes of this order, if done too quickly, may be seen as job degra- 
dation rather than job enlargement, and decrease rather than increase 
work satisfactions, 

Continuous Operation. Earlier we indicated that the increased 
capital investment may force automated factories to operate around-the- 
clock. The smaller work forces which are needed to man these factories 
will be asked to man them 24 hours a day. Since the production of 
electric power is a continuous process, our study allowed us to examine 
some of the problems of shift work. Moreover, the two plants which we 
contrasted have two different patterns of rotating shifts. One plant uses 
four shifts on a weekly pattern, while the other uses three with monthly 
rotation. These differences permitted comparisons of their effects on the 
lives of the workers involved. 

The results of our study indicate that very few shift workers (six 
percent) actually like shift work. The most favorable attitude expressed 
by any sizeable group in this regard could only be interpreted as a toler- 
ance for (“I don’t mind”) shift work, Most of the men dislike working 
shifts, Shift work creates problems in the worker’s physical well-being, 
his relations with his family, and his relations to his larger social world 
of friends and entertainment. Our findings suggest that the physical 
and social costs of working shifts are great. 

We find a difference, however, in the workers’ tolerance for one 
shift pattern over the other, The weekly rotational pattern used in the 
new plant was more tolerable to the shift workers there than the monthly 
rotational pattern was to the workers in the old plant, Although statisti- 
cally ‘significant, this difference was small. Even under the weekly rota- 
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tional system, the majority expressed a distaste for shift work. 
The change to centralized maintenance also resulted in the insti- 
tution of shift work for workers who had previously worked only days. 
To avoid shift work, many maintenance men chose to remain on the 
in-plant staffs rather than join the centralized group. 

Tt seems clear that unless some ingenious ‘alternative solutions are 
developed for easing the difficulties imposed by shift work, this aspect 
of automation will have generally negative effects on workers’ lives. 


Summary and Conclusion 

The objective of this study has been to explore some of the individual 

and organizational correlates of automation. It has been our purpose to 

> determine some of the social and psychological dimensions of this type 
of technological change. Toward this end our first study has been ina 
new, highly automated power plant. We chose power plants because 
their continuous production has long had many of the engineering 
characteristics of the new technology; we chose to study a new power 
plant because its changes in design and control appeared to be even 
more typical of new automated plants. 

t The introduction of automation into this power plant has produced 
major effects on its organizational structure and on the attitudes of the 
workers toward their jobs. Maintenance has been centralized for the 
entire system. Fewer levels of supervision are required for the smaller 
work force in the new plant. Job enlargement and rotation have resulted 

job interest and satisfaction, but also in a higher tension level 
on the job. The effects of continuous operation on the workers’ lives 
were generally found to be negative. — i f 

study provide some indication of the dimensions 


y of change which have accompanied automation in this one particular 
these changes were dictated by the new engineering 


situation, Some of Te C 
others were instituted by management as they 


design and controls; 
attempted to create i 
the demands of the new technology. It should be emphasized that the 
effects we have described may be specific to the particular situation. For 
example, the extent to which the ope 
ment decision and was not forced by the engineering 


plant was a manage! r 3 A : à 
changes. Automation introduced in a different situation and in a differ- 


ent way will presumably have different effects. This study suggests some 


of the dimensions of the psychological and social problems to be investi- 
gated more intensively; other exploratory studies will be needed to 


uncover other areas. 
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The Growth of Groups in a Voluntary Organization 


Eugene Jacobson 


When we accepted the task of studying the effectiveness of a volun- 
tary organization in the winter of 1954-1955, we were forced into think- 
ing about ways of describing a complex organization in the Process of 


Other studies in the Human Relations Program, from 1948 through 


l established organizations 
that had survived extended periods of initiation, adjustment, and stabiliza- 


tion. But the voluntary agency that confronted us in 1954 was something 


and how they led to thinking about the kinds of measures that would be 
useful in describing group growth. 


Each of the local level committees 
structure and the same functions. In each 
a set of six or seven sub-chairmen, Each of 


to study. 


Study Design and Analysis 
As a research Problem, we chose to stud 
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twenty-five that were medium active; twenty-five low active; and twenty- 
five inactive. 

Interviews with all of the chairmen and sub-chairmen in these one 
hundred committees gave us about seven hundred completed interviews. 

A first summary of the study findings, aimed at providing clues for 
understanding the determinants of effectiveness of voluntary organiza- 
tions, has been prepared by Seymour Lieberman, Leo Meltzer, Robert 
Kahn, and the author of this article, for use by the Center. We will 
not attempt to reproduce the summary report here; but a glimpse at 
some of the findings, and their general pattern, will give background for 
thinking about the development of a framework for describing the 
growth of groups. 

The original study design reflected several theoretical interests, and 
the use of the intensive personal interview for gathering data allowed 
the inclusion of a large number of questions. This combination of multiple 
theory and opportunity, in addition to the fact that we were working 
in a new area, voluntary organizations, is reflected in the wide variety 
of questions that were asked. We have obtained data about recruiting 
procedures, group activities, chairman leadership, communication be- 
tween the committee and higher levels in the organization, procedures 
for selecting chairmen, sociometric patterns among members, committee 
members’ expectations about performance, attitudes toward the organi- 
zation, and individual member education, age, time in the committee, etc. 

We expected that some of these factors would be related to level of 
committee activity and that a large number would not. However, when 
the data were assembled, it was clear that there were large and striking 
differences among the high, medium, low active, and inactive committees 
on about two thirds of the measures that had been used. p - 

For example, considering only differences between high activity 


“committees and the others, in the high activity committees it was more 
likely that: 


The chairmen had recruited members through individual personal contacts. 
Committee members were asked to volunteer for reasons that were related 
to their own interests and abilities. á 

Committee chairmen had the bulk of their contact with committee 
members during group meetings. 

Meetings were held on a regular basis. 

Members had a feeling of accomplishment after group meetings. 

The chairman performed a number of administrative functions necessary 
for effective committee operation. 

Committee members felt that all of the committee had a clear under- 
standing of their function in the group. 


1 “Participation in Voluntary Committees,” Survey Research Center, February, 


1956. (mimeo) 
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Expected amount of activity for each member was high. 

Good performance was recognized and rewarded. 

Committee activity was considered to be important. 

Committee members felt that they knew each other fairly well. 
Members of the committee helped each other on their assignments. 


Committee activity was seen as contributing to individual goals and 
interests. 


The summary report presents these findings, and others from which 
these were selected, as a basis for an extended compilation of operating 
rules for producing effective voluntary organizations at the committee 
level. But the richness of the data, the complexity of the findings when 
they were assembled, and some challenging consistencies in patterns of 
factors that seemed to be associated with different levels of committee 
activity, encouraged another kind of synthesis. 


A Different Frame of Reference 


; In both the process of working with the study design and the analysis, 
it occurred to us that we were not simply describing the differential 
characteristics of succesful and unsuccessful parts of a relatively mature 
organization, as we had in previous studies, Rather, it seemed possible, 
with a little flexibility of interpretation, to conceive of our sample of 
one hundred committees as existing in various stages of development. 
To do this, it was necessary only to equate level of activity with degree 
of development. 

I say “necessary only” with due recognition of many of the gross 
assumptions that are required for this kind of exercise. The data were 
all collected simultaneously. And the data are all about contemporary 
committee operations, with no direct information about the historical 
development of the groups. With these limitations, one of the persistent 
interpretation problems is that an inactive committee may be that way 
because it has dropped off from a previous high level of performance, or 
because it has never gone beyond its present low level. 

But, if these problems are disregarded, and level of activity is 
assumed to be an index of the degree of development of the group, then 
the data lend themselves to an analysis of the necessary conditions for 
group growth. That is, an attempt can be made to identify those factors, 
among the ones studied, that are associated most unambiguously with 


different levels of committee activity. 


How the Growth Analysis Was Done 

A growth analysis can be done by examining each of the variables 
studied, i.e., chairman leadership, sociometric pattern, etc., to determine 
how it helps to distinguish among the groups at different activity levels. 
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For instance, in a simple analysis, one factor may clearly distinguish 
between the very active committees and all of the others, A second 
factor may distinguish between the high and medium groups and the 
other two. Another factor may distinguish between the inactive com- 
mittees and all of the rest. In this fashion, using cross-sectional data, 
and a post hoc analysis, it is possible to construct interpretations that 
give evidence relevant to a longitudinal study of group development. 

Thus, with level of group activity taken to represent the degree of 
development of the group, the factors which are found to be relevant to 
only one or two but not all stages of development can be interpreted 
in terms of a genetic sequence of group functions, needs, conditions and 
characteristics. 


Measuring Group Growth 

Looking first at the differences between the very inactive and the 
active committees, then, there seem to be two classes of factors that are 
most determining of initial success in getting a voluntary group started. 
The first has to do with the potential member’s self percept, and the 
second with his anticipations of the expectations and projected program 
of the group, If the potential recruit’s notion of what the group intends 
to do is congruent with his own needs and interests, and he perceives 
himself to be an appropriate person to take part in such activities, the 
probabilities of his becoming a successful and active member are high. 
This applies whether the appraisal by the Prospective member is in 
response to a mailed invitation, personal conversation with a recruiting 
agent, or during a meeting intended to result in the formation of a group. 
These various methods of recruiting are also differentially effective, from 
Worst to best, about in the order named, all other things being equal. 

Next, the opportunity for the member to take part in group activities 
takes over as of prime importance. This includes the extent to which 
there is an ongoing program, physical access to group functions, and ab- 
sence of barriers to activity. This may seem obvious and naive, but in the 
voluntary organization that was studied, failure on the part of the 
recruiters to provide these necessities explains much individual member 
inactivity. 

When persons have decided to join the group, and they are able to 
take part in its functions, the next factor that tends to raise level of 
development is the emergence of well understood roles. In those groups 
where progress beyond the first stages had not taken place, the role 
Structure was amorphous to a damaging extent. This did not mean that 
the records in the central office for the committee did not show the 
Standard role structure. It meant that the committee members had not 
learned and practiced the prescribed roles. In some cases they were 
duplicating each other’s tasks, in other cases some tasks were being done 
by everyone and others by no one. 
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After some role structure has emerged, the factor that seems to take 
over as stimulus to further growth is the improving of communications 
among the group members. Through analysis of sociometric data and 
responses to questions about the members’ knowledge of group related 
phenomena, it appears that the medium active groups were In better 
command of information about themselves than were low active groups, 
and also the individual members of such groups were in better contact 
with one another. 

In the presence of a motivated, physically adjacent, role differen- 
tiated group, in reasonably good communication, leadership practices of 
different types have an opportunity to influence group development. 
The leader’s style of interaction with group members begins to distinguish 
between low and medium activity level groups. The leader’s manner of 
conducting group meetings, including both style and mechanics, seemed 
to be of strategic importance in this organization. 

‘At about this point in development, a set of group phenomena begin 
to become increasingly important. They are roughly similar and all seem 
to signal the existence of relatively enduring group processes, as such, 
rather than simply relationships among a set of individuals. These are 
operating group goals, group reward and sanction systems, and group 
identification. When members of high active groups are compared with 
medium active, it is more likely that there will be, in the high groups, 
consensus about group goals, recognition of reward and sanction pro- 
cedures used by the group, and subjective identification with the group, 
expressed in a variety of ways. 

In the voluntary organization studied, the operations described above 
could distinguish between the inactive, low active, medium active, and 
high active groups. And these seem to be the necessary conditions for a 
reasonable level of performance. The items below point to some addi- 
tional means for identifying high active groups that were not uniformly 
present in the high active groups studied, but which were more likely to 
be found in the high active groups when they did occur. 


More effective communication with the larger organization of which the 
committee was a part. The high active groups were more likely to have 


established and maintained good communications with the parent organ- 
ization. 


The existence of techniques for role rotation and succession. In the more 
active groups, systematic ways of replacing members, eliminating inefficient 
members, choosing leaders, and effecting other personnel changes had been 
devised and were recognized and accepted. 

Supplementary goals and activities. In some of the high active groups, goals 
and activities in addition to the minimum common set prescribed by the 


parent organization had been adopted. In some cases new roles were 
established to allow these emerging needs to be met. 


Development of complementary relationships among roles, and the setting 
up of a hierarchy of roles in the more advanced groups. 
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Conclusions 

I have outlined here an approach to the analysis of the development 
of groups and a summary of observations resulting from the application 
of this approach to one particular organization. The approach consisted 
of assuming, in the case of the organization in question, that level of 
group activity represents the relative maturity or growth of each group, 
and that factors which differentiate groups having different levels of 
activity are those which play some unique role in group development at 
a particular stage in group development. If the operations described 
here are sound, and furnish good clues to necessary stages in group 
development, and have been presented in the proper sequence, then 
it should be possible to assess other kinds of groups objectively and 
economically with similar methods, Such a “cross-sectional” or “post hoc” 
method for studying the development of groups should greatly facilitate 
the development of empirical fact and theory regarding group growth. 

As far as the applicability of the present results to other organizations 
is concerned, we can only speculate. It seems probable that in some 
situations, several of the suggested stages of development may become 
telescoped or condensed. We have studied a very young organization, 
and it is probable that entirely different factors come into play in the 
case of organizations of more advanced maturity, and those in the process 


of disintegration. 
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Leadership, Motivations, and Attitudes in Research 
Laboratories 


Howard Baumgartel 


Recent developments in the study of leadership have been dominated 
by a concern for the “interactional” and “situational” factors which may 
define the leader’s role and determine the leader’s effectiveness. The 
impact of this way of thinking has led students of leadership away from 
the search for a generalized personal attribute of “leadership” and toward 
the study of leadership in terms of the differential requirements of unlike 
group goals or tasks, in terms of patterns of interpersonal relations 
between leader and subordinates, and in terms of the fit of the leader’s 
behavior to the socially defined role he is expected by subordinates to 
fulfill. 

From the numerous investigations stimulated by this new conception 
of leadership have come some tentative generalizations. These generali- 
zations do not concern the definition of leader behavior and leader 
characteristics that will be effective universally, but they concern rather 
the definition of interactions between alternative characteristics of leader- 
ship on the one hand, and on the other hand, the characteristics of the 
group supervised. Generalizations of this kind have been tested in a 
number of settings, but need further investigation in situations which 
allow quantitative appraisal of results and study of the conditions limiting 
the proposed generalizations. 

An opportunity to extend this line of research arose during a study of 
a large medical research organization. In connection with a broader 
investigation into the factors related to the effectiveness of scientific per- 
sonnel, it was possible to segregate for special study a group of “labora- 
tories,” subdivisions of the larger organization, which were relatively 
homogeneous with respect to purpose and formal organization yet which 
presented variations in leadership practice and effectiveness. An extensive 
questionnaire filled out by all members and leaders of these laboratories 
provided data relating to the characteristics and behavior of the leaders 
as well as the relevant attitudes of subordinates. There were twenty such 
laboratories with a total staff membership of 310 research scientists. 

We selected the research laboratory as a basic unit for the study for 
several reasons. In the first place, these research laboratories are the 

* Davis, R. C., Mellinger, G., Pelz, D.C. and Baumgartel, H., Interpersonal Factors 


in Research, Part I. Ann Arbor: Institute for Social Research, University of 
Michigan, 1954. 
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basic administrative units within which the research work is accom- 
plished. Secondly, the laboratory director is the highest level leader 
actively involved in the research process, levels above the director being 
more involved in liaison, administrative, and policy functions, Thirdly, 
we specifically wanted to examine the effects of leadership on organizational 
units larger than the face-to-face work group; we wanted to use units 
characterized by hierarchy and division of labor. 


Study Objectives and Methods 

Within this setting, the study reported here was designed to investi- 
gate simultaneously several aspects of leadership which were thought to 
be particularly significant. These aspects are: the task relevance of the 
leader, the pattern of leader-subordinate interaction in decision making, 
and the conformity of the leader to the role preferences of his subor- 
dinates. 

By task relevance is meant the fit of the leader’s skills and motiva- 
tions with the primary goal of the organization, In an organization dedi- 
cated to research, we reasoned that a leader with high task relevance 
would first be one who would be himself a competent scientist; second, 
that he would value science goals and work on the basis of internally 
determined motivation; and third that he would experience a sense of 
progress toward science goals. Data about the laboratory directors taken 
from ratings of their current scientific performance and from the ques- 
tionnaire responses of the directors themselves were used to identify seven 
directors with high task relevance and six with low task relevance. 

We reasoned that the task relevance of the laboratory director would 
be positively related to the motivation of the members of the laboratories 
toward science goals and their sense of progress toward these goals. 
Where a leader has competence in the task of the organization, we expect 
higher motivation and higher sense of achievement. On the other hand, 
we thought that there would be no necessary relationship between the 
leader’s task relevance and the subordinates’ attitudes toward him. A 
highly motivated, task oriented leader would not necessarily be more liked 
or appreciated by his subordinates. . SEa 

The second leadership factor which we felt to be important in this 
setting is what we have called the pattern of interaction in the decision 
process. Much attention has been given to the nature of this relationship 
along an authoritarian-democratic dimension. We modelled our analysis 
on some of the experimental and field studies of this factor and identified 
three leadership patterns among the laboratory directors—laissez-faire, 
participatory, and directive. 

Eighteen of the 20 laboratory directors could be categorized in 
terms of this three-way typology. The particular pattern of each director 
was established on the basis of the responses of first and second level 
subordinates—those reporting directly to him and those one level 
removed—to a number of questions about superior-subordinate rela- 
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tionships in their laboratory. The statistically significant differences be- 

tween the patterns of interaction in the three types of laboratories can 

be summarized as follows: 
In the six laboratories with a laissez-faire pattern, the director has little 
influence on the subordinates; the subordinates feel they have little influence 
on the director; there is little contact between the director and his subordi- 
nates; and many of the subordinates feel they are on their own in making 
decisions. 
In the seven laboratories with a participatory pattern, the director has a 
moderate influence on the subordinates; the subordinates feel they have 
much influence on the director; there is frequent contact between director 
and subordinates; and the subordinates feel that joint discussion and joint 
decision with the director is the most typical pattern of decision-making. 
In the five directive laboratories, the director is seen as having much 
influence on the subordinates; the subordinates feel they have little influence 
on the director; there is a moderate amount of contact between director 
and subordinates; and the subordinates feel that it is most typical for the 
director to make decisions himself. 


It seemed to us that the participatory pattern should have generally 
favorable effects on the laboratories involved. Theory and prior research 
on participation leadership suggested that the members of the participa- 
tory organization would have a high level of motivation toward the 
goals of the organization, and would feel more progress toward these 
goals. In addition, we expected that the participatory pattern would 
result in more favorable attitudes toward the leader than either of the 
other patterns because of its general supportive character. 

The third leadership factor which we studied—the conformity of 
the leader to the role preferences of his subordinates—is one which has 
received much attention in the interactional approach to leadership. Role 
conformity was measured for each laboratory in terms of the discrep- 
ancies between what the subordinate scientists reported as the director’s 
actual behavior in making decisions and what they would prefer him to 
do in this regard. Ten directors were categorized as having high conform- 
ity—that is, there was little discrepancy between their actual behavior 
and that preferred by their subordinates—and ten were categorized as 
having low conformity. 

It seemed to us that the role conformity of the chief would have its 
greatest effect on the attitudes of the research scientists toward the director. 
There seemed to be little reason to expect that role conformity would 
be related to the motivation of the subordinates toward science goals 
or to their sense of achievement. 

It is apparent from this discussion of the leadership factors that 
we were interested in the effects of leadership on three specific aspects 
of the motivation and attitudes of the laboratory scientists. Recent empiri- 
cal studies of both individual and group morale suggest the necessity of 
thinking of a set of relatively independent dimensions rather than of a 
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single, general morale factor. In selecting the dependent variables, we 
were interested in dimensions characterizing the motives and attitudes 
of the laboratories which are conceptually and empirically close to labora- 
tory effectiveness and performance. As a result, we selected the dimen- 
sions of task motivation—the degree of motivation the members feel 
toward the primary goals of the organization—and sense of progress 
toward these goals. 

The task motivation of the laboratory was measured by the mean 
response of the scientists to three questions dealing with the importance 
they attach to the use of present abilities, freedom for originality, and 
making a contribution to basic science. Scientists with high performance 
ratings are known to attach more importance to these activities than 
low performing scientists. A fourth question, in which the scientists were 
asked whether the source of their work pace was set by the “self” or by 
external factors was also used to measure task motivation. Sense of prog- 
ress was measured by a set of three questions dealing wth the extent to 
which the job provided for the same three factors: using abilities, freedom 
for originality, and contributing to basic science, In a recent study of 
a nation-wide sample of physiologists, reported by Meltzer in this issue, 
scientific productivity was found to be related to the amount of freedom 
the respondent felt that he had. : : 

Since we were dealing with leadership factors, a third dependent 
variable was used—the attitude of subordinates toward the leader. We 
expected that differences in the characteristics of the laboratory director 
would most likely affect the attitudes of the scientists toward the director. 
Eight questionnaire items were used to measure this variable; seven 
referred specifically to the laboratory director, and one was a question 
referring to general satisfaction with the quality of leadership in the 
organization. 

The Findings : 

Two separate analyses were made of the data, one with the labora- 
tory as a unit of analysis and the other with the individual as a unit 
of analysis, In the first, the effects of different categories of leadership 
were evaluated in terms of the rank-ordering of laboratories by mean 
score on each of the dependent variables. In the second, the effects were 
evaluated in terms of mean response of individuals under each of the 
several categories of leadership. Since the two sets of results are sub- 
stantially in agreement with one another, we present here only the results 
of the individual analysis. j . 

Table 1 shows, in summary form, the extent to which the results 
agree with the expectations outlined above.* 


? These results appear to be relatively independent of seven control variables which 
were examined iri order to eliminate spurious effects arising from laboratory size, 
number of hierarchical levels in the laboratory, age of members, length of service, 
grade or rank, proportion of members in different professional groups, and differ- 
ences in appointive status in the organization. 
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TABLE 1 
Tue RELATIONSHIP oF LEADERSHIP FACTORS To MOTIVATIONS 
AND ATTITUDES OF LABORATORY SCIENTISTS: SUMMARY OF DIRECTION 
AND SIGNIFICANCE OF INDIVIDUAL MEAN DIFFERENCES * 


LEADER’S 
LEADER’S INTERACTION PATTERN LEADER’S 
Dependent Variables es ae Participatory Participatory ee 
vs. vs. 
Laissez-faire Directive 
Task Motivation (Toward 
science goals) 
Importance of use of 
abilities + + deck 
Importance of freedom 
for originality i a aia a + +++ 
Importance of contrib- 
uting to basic science +++ — — No 
Internal source of differ- 
work pace +++ + + ences 
ex- 
Sense of Progress (Toward pected 
science goals) 
Extent of use of present 
abilities +4++ ++ “AF 
Extent of freedom for 
originality +++ + FFF 
Extent of contributing to 
basic science ++ + ++ 
Attitudes Toward the 
Leader 
Overall satisfaction with 
professional leadership +++ +++ + 
Enjoyment of director Ea Fp t++ 
Confidence in motives No = + +++ 
Qualifications to help in differ- 
professional area ences +++ + + 
General helpfulness ex- + + ++ 
Professional leadership pected 
and stimulation - ++ ++ 
enura i evaluations 
of worl — ee ee 
Familiarity with + 
scientists work +++ +++ F 


* Plus sign (+) indicates results in predicted direction but noi 
cant; negative sign (—) indicates results opposite to predicte 
statistically significant; double sign indicates significance at tl 
triple sign indicates significance beyond .05 level. 


t statistically signifi- 
d direction but not 
he .10 to .05 level; 


The findings show that scientists under leaders of high task relevance 


have significantly stronger task motivation, and a greater sense of progress 
toward science objectives. However, the relationships are strongest for 


the items dealing with the importance attached to freedom and to making 
a contribution to basic science. Fairly large differences also appear for the 
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items dealing with the sense of progress toward these goals. When con- 
trolling on hierarchical distance from the director (not shown in table), 
we found a tendency for the effects of the leader’s task relevance to be 
greater among his immediate subordinates than among lower level 
scientists. No relationships were predicted between the task relevance of 
the leader and attitudes toward the leader, and none were found, High 
task relevant leaders are not regarded either more or less favorably than 
low task relevant leaders, 

In examining the over-all effects of the leader’s interaction pattern, 
we find that the comparison of participatory with laissez-faire leadership 
indicates fewer significant differences than the comparison of participa- 
tory with directive leadership. In neither comparison did the predicted 
relationship with the importance of contributing to science or with 
internalized work pace appear. However, the participatory pattern is 
associated with greater motivation to use abilities and to have freedom, 
and a markedly greater sense of progress toward science goals. Both com- 
parisons reveal significant differences in selected attitudes toward the 
leader, particularly on the item dealing with over-all satisfaction with 
the quality of scientific leadership. The leadership pattern is apparently 
more strongly related to evaluative than to affective items concerning the 
leader, When the control factors were held constant, we found a strong 
tendency for the effects of leadership on sense of progress to be greatest 
for those scientists who are the immediate subordinates of the director. 
However, the effects of the leader’s pattern on task motivation and 
attitudes toward the leader reach down to lower levels of subordinates. 

The role conformity of the laboratory chief is significantly associated 
with favorable attitudes toward the leader, but generally unrelated to task 
motivation or to sense of progress. The effects of this leadership variable 
appear strongest among scientists who report directly to the leader, and 
stronger on items dealing with affective relations with the chief, in con- 
trast to those dealing with evaluation of the chief. 


Some Supplemental Findings f ; f 

One might ask whether the three leadership variables considered 
here are inter-related in some significant manner. Do leaders of high 
task relevance tend to adopt one or another of the interaction patterns? 
Do laissez-faire leaders tend to be perceived as conforming more or less 
to the role expectations of their subordinates? 

In examining these relationships, we find a tendency for leaders of 
high task relevance to use participatory methods, and for leaders of low 
task relevance to use either directive or laissez-faire methods. Laissez- 
faire leaders, we find, have higher conformity to subordinate preferences 
than directive or participatory leaders. The chiefs task relevance and 
his role conformity appear to be unrelated. However, the small number 
of cases prevents statistical confirmation of these observed tendencies. 

With the exception of two cases (the relationship of leadership 
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pattern with the task motivation and with attitudes toward the leader of 
second level subordinates) the three leadership factors appear to influence 
primarily the motivation and attitudes of only the immediate subordi- 
nates of the leaders. This finding raises some question about the filter- 
down effects of higher levels of leadership which have been observed 
in other organizations, The relative absence of these effects may be a con- 
dition unique to professional organizations where the members are not 
functionally dependent on each other, as they are in a military or indus- 
trial set-up. 

It is interesting to note that the role conformity of the leader has 
effects highly specific to the attitudes of the members toward the leader. 
Although this analysis was not designed to test the differential effects of 
different kinds of leadership variables, the leadership pattern variable 
seems to have less effect than it was expected to have. Perhaps this also 
is a function of the type of organization being studied. It is possible that 
the variations in leadership patterns in this highly democratic research 
organization are insufficient to result in large differences, Of the three 
leadership variables, the task relevance variable seems to have the greatest 
influence on the motivation of the laboratories toward scientific objectives, 

As a supplementary aspect of the study, not related to the main 
purposes and results discussed here, an exploratory examination was 
made into the relationships of the three leadership variables with a 
number of aspects of subordinate attitude and satisfaction other than 
those presented. The results were essentially negative. In this organiza- 
tion, the attitudes and satisfactions of members with respect to a variety 
of matters—e.g., personnel policies, benefits, physical facilities—are 


determined little if at all by the leadership factors we have been con- 
cerned with. 


Conclusions 


While the findings of this empirical investigation of the relationship 
between three leadership factors and selected components of laboratory 
morale are complex, it is apparent that there are differences in the effects 
of these different aspects of leadership. These differences have important 
implications both for problems of managing research organizations and 
for our general understanding of leadership phenomena. 

In general, the findings of this investigation show that the scientific 
performance and motivation of a research leader are strongly associated 
with the scientific motivation and sense of progress toward science goals 
of his subordinate scientists. On the other hand, attitudes toward the 
highly competent and motivated chief are generally not more favorable 
than toward the less productive chief. While there is a general tendenc 
for scientists under participatory chiefs to feel more scientific motivator, 
sense of progress, and more favorable attitudes toward the leader. the 
effect is greatest in the sense of progress area and in comparing partici- 
patory with directive chiefs. It seems safe to infer that directive leader- 
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ship is the least effective pattern in a research organization. The com- 
parison of leadership styles is, however, not completely independent of 
the performance and motivation of the chief. The data suggest that a 
chief of low competence and scientific motivation is better off with a 
laissez-faire pattern of leadership, while a chief of high competence and 
motivation is better off with the participatory pattern. Finally, these 
findings indicate that, while the conformity of the chief to the preferences 
of his subordinates has the most consistent positive influence on the 
scientists’ attitudes toward him, this leadership factor makes little dif- 
ference in the motivation sense of progress of the group toward its 
goal—at least in this scientific organization. 

It should be mentioned, in conclusion, that these three leadership 
factors have little relationship with other aspects of morale, satisfaction, 
and attitudes in this particular research organization. The effects of 


leadership are highly specific to the motivational and attitudinal f: = 
presented in this article. 


Scientific Productivity in Organizational Settings 
Leo Meltzer 


A number of recent discussions have speculated about the fate of 
science as the trend toward group research progresses. Thoughtful 
observers are asking whether the trend is a good one or a bad one. A 
lively controversy is shaping up between those who feel that scientists are 
most successful when working on their own and those who feel that 
scientists may benefit considerably from membership in a research organi- 
zation. Ta ; 

Those who decry the trend point to the limitations which program- 
matic research places upon the scientist’s quest of his own bent, and by 
the other restrictions upon individual effort which organizational team- 
work necessarily implies. Others feel that the easy access to funds, equip- 
ment, clerical help, and research assistants fails to challenge the young 
scientist to develop ingenuity. Still another criticism is that staff work— 
with its inevitable pressures toward uniformity and consistency—tends 
to bring the more creative workers down to the level of the average group 
member. In short, research in organizations is said to result in lowered 
productivity, while individual effort—preferably in the face of adversity 
—is said to lead to a higher level of scientific output. 

But institutionalized research does not lack its defenders, They 
point out that industry has made great strides through interdependent 
specialization, and that scientists may also benefit from such organization. 
Concerning staff work, it is felt that a group of persons working together 
on a common program may stimulate each other, help one another 
by mutual criticism, and explore more facets of a Situation than several 
persons could do alone. As for funds and facilities, these are seen as 
necessary tools without which the scientist is greatly hampered, Moreover, 
research organizations are often able to assign such onerous duties as 
fund raising to their administrators, and thus free the scientist for his 
primary task—research. 

A recent study conducted by the Survey Research Cen 
us some new insights into the conditions under which Scientists may 
work most effectively.t The data indicate that there are advantages to 

* The American Physiological Society has organized a Program of studies of the 
status and prospects of physiology, with National Science Foundation support, 
known as the Survey of Physiological Sciences, which is nearing publication. One 
of the projects of the Survey has been to study a national sample of Physiologists 
obtained by it, with the aid of a questionnaire. This was designed, administered 
and analyzed by the Survey Research Center and th > 


c e Survey of Physiological 
Sciences in close cooperation. We wish to express our 


thanks to Dr. Ralph 
Gerard, Chairman of the Survey, and to Dr. L, M. N. Bach, Executive DoS 
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research in organizational settings which are generally not associated with 
individual research, and, similarly, that there are advantages to individual 
research which are generally not associated with research in organiza- 
tional settings. However, a substantial minority of the scientists work 
in places which have advantages of both settings, In these places— 
where some of the advantages of research in an organization are com- 
bined with some of the advantages of individual research—the data 
indicate that a very high level of scientific productivity is generally 
attained, Such a favorable outcome may be enjoyed either by scientists 
who work alone or by scientists who work for organizations. 

It appears then that we may attain a better understanding of an 
ideal work environment if we study the factors which lead to scientific 
productivity in any situation, rather than attempt to answer the question: 
Which is better, organized research or individual research? Our purpose 
in this article will be to discuss the levels of scientific performance which 
were found in varying environments, and to illustrate some of the factors 
which are useful in understanding these levels of performance. 


Criteria of Scientific Productivity 

Scientific productivity can be considered as a complex phenomenon 
with a number of interrelated components, such as creativity, quality, com- 
municability, and quantity of output. It would be a formidable task 
to combine the various components of scientific productivity into a 
single, meaningful measure. It is certainly more feasible, and possibly 
more fruitful, to study these aspects separately, and to study their inter- 
relations, than it would be to study scientific productivity as a global 
entity. 
The present analysis deals primarily with one of these components— 
namely, quantity of output. It makes no attempt to study originality or 
creativity. Other investigators have attempted to study the factors which 
differentiate highly creative and eminent scientists from their colleagues. 
The present study differs in attempting to ascertain factors associated 
with high or low output in the members of an entire scientific profession, 
rather than in the small subgroup of its most eminent members, 

The data were obtained in mail questionnaires which were returned 
by over 75 per cent of all the physiologists in the United States, The 
measure of productivity was derived from answers to the following ques- 
tion: “Approximately how many research papers have you published 
(as author or co-author) during the past three years?” A number of con- 
siderations seem to indicate that this measure, while admittedly crude in 
some respects, is quite adequate for the present purposes.” 


for helping to establish those conditions which this article maintains are facilitative 
of scientific productivity. 

? As defined, the criterion does not have equal units. A book is given the same credit 
as a paper; a co-author is given the same amount of credit as a single author. There 
is no way to ascertain whether new work is being reported in repeated papers, or 
whether an author is repeating the same idea in different words. Finally, some 
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Perhaps the most important indication of the adequacy of this 
measure is its correlation with independent measures of scientific produc- 
tivity. Such a validity check was made for about one-third of the total 
sample, i.e., for 1349 scientists. We were able to obtain (from the 
Survey of Physiological Sciences) an actual count of the number of 
times the respondent was cited in the Annual Reviews of his profession 
over a three year period. Since citations in the Annual Reviews are almost 
exclusively based upon recent published work, they should correlate 
with the number of papers criterion. Actually the product moment cor- 
relation between the two criteria is .51. 

Assuming also that citations reflect quality, we might draw the 
conclusion that the number of papers written is some indication of the 
amount of high quality work produced by a scientist. This interpretation 
is supported by the similar results which have been obtaingd when 
analyses using number of papers as a criterion were replicated using 
number of citations as the criterion, Although space restrictions dictate 
that we confine our presentation of results to relationships using number 
of papers, the reader is assured that essentially the same results have been 
obtained in parallel analyses using number of citations.* 


Scientific Productivity in Organizational Settings as Compared to Non- 
organizational Settings 

To determine whether the scientist worked in a research organiza- 
tion, a single question was asked: “Do you carry out your research as a 
member of a research institute or other research organization (exclusive 
of university departments) ?” One thousand and six scientists said that 
they did; 2078 said they did not. Of those who said that they did work 
in organizations, 36 per cent were academic people, 23 per cent were in 
industry, and 41 per cent in government. Those who said they did not 
work in organizations were overwhelmingly academic—95 per cent; 
3 per cent were industrial; and 2 per cent governmental. 

In Table 1 the publicational output of persons working in research 
organizations is compared with those not in organizations. For our 


authors are in a strategic position to obtain credit more rightfully due their 
subordinates. We are assuming, however, that these factors are not important 
enough to affect the basic analysis markedly. 

* Another validity check was performed with the data of 50 respondents who had 
previously filled out questionnaires in another study conducted b 
Research Center. In that study, scientific performance was evaluated by colleagu 
ratings. These ratings were found to be related to the number of papers eres e 
in this manner: A low number of publications does not detract Som te cae re 
ance ratings. However, most of the high publication scientists are alee hich 
performers within their laboratories and disciplines. 2s Mg 

í The relationships in Table 1, and in the remainder of 
examined separately for persons at different age levels, earn 
salary, and working in different types of institutions. Th 
subgroups of the total sample were found to be substan 
based upon the total sample. 


y the Survey 


this article, have been 
ning Sion amounts of 
ese relationships within 
tially the same as those 
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sample of a single scientific profession, there does not seem to be any 
difference in the average publication productivity between those who 
work in organizations and those who do not. 


TABLE 1 
PUBLICATIONAL PRODUCTIVITY AND ORGANIZATIONAL MEMBERSHIP 
Works in a Research Does Not Work ina 
Number of Papers Organization Research Organization 
5 or more 52% 53% 
4 or less 48 47 
Number of Persons (= 100%) 1006 2078 


However, an examination of several factors related to publicational 
output reveals that the scientists in the two settings have reached the 
same level of productivity for different reasons, In organizations, scientists 
usually have ample funds and facilities, but have a low level of freedom. 
Scientists who are not in organizations usually are strapped for funds, 
but are relatively free to do what they wish. These two factors—freedom 
and funds—are each positively related to scientific output, but where 
one is found, the other tends to be absent. The tetrachoric correlation 
between amount of funds available for research and number of papers 
published is .38, between amount of freedom in choosing research prob- 
lems and number of papers published .21, and between amount of funds 
and amount of freedom —.21. Organizational membership correlates .53 
with amount of funds and —.45 with amount of freedom. 

Through cross analysis, we were able to compare the output of 
scientists who report having different combinations of freedom and 
funds, As might be expected, the highest percentage of high producers 
is found among scientists with a high amount of both freedom and funds, 
while the lowest percentage of high producers is found among scientists 
who are low in both these variables (Table 2). An examination of the 
remaining combinations presented in Table 2 shows an interesting 
pattern: 

If the scientist reports that he has a very low amount of freedom, 
successive increments of funds appear to have relatively little effect on 
his productivity. If he has a large measure of freedom, then successive 
increments of funds are reflected in substantial increments of output. 
A similar situation occurs with funds: where the scientist has a very 
small amount of funds available for his research, successive increments 
of freedom do not materially affect the level of productivity of the 
scientist; but where the scientist has an ample supply of funds, the 
amount of freedom makes a big difference in his productivity level.’ 

" The data in Table 2 have been examined separately for scientists who say they 


do research within an organizational setting and for those who say that they do not. 
The same interactional effect of freedom and funds is found in both settings. 
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TABLE 2 


PerceNTAGES OF Hic Propucine SCIENTISTS 
By RESEARCH FUNDS AND FREEDOM ALLOWED ai 


FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR RESEARCH PROJECT 
Freedom to Choose Own 


Research Problem $1-$4999 $5000-$19999 $20000 or more 
Complete freedom 33% 69% 80% 
Great deal of freedom 39% 56% 62% 
Less freedom 24% 36% 40% 


* Each cell of the table shows the percentage of scientists with that combination 
of freedom and funds who are high producers. “High producers” are those exceed- 
ing the median publication rate of 4.5 papers in three years. 


We may now make another test of the hypothesis that research 
organizations are characterized by two contradictory influences on sci- 
entific productivity: ie., in general, adequate funds which facilitate 
research performance are counterbalanced by a lack of freedom which 
inhibits the scientific motivation to produce. If this hypothesis is true, we 
would expect that people with high funds available would be more pro- 
ductive out of organizations than in them, because they could benefit 
from the freedom factor; and likewise, people with high freedom avail- 
able would be more productive in organizations, because of the benefit 
from the funds factor. Table 3 shows that this is the case, It can 
also be seen that with either low funds or low freedom, there is no 
advantage associated with doing one’s research within or outside of an 
organizational setting. This can readily be understood in terms of the 
interactional effects of freedom and funds, discussed above, whereby a 
low amount of either variable renders the effects of the other variable 


negligible. 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGES or Hicu PRODUCING SCIENTISTS AND 
ORGANIZATIONAL MEMBERSHIP, BY FREEDOM AND Funps * 


In Organization Not in Organization 


Funps 
Low 2 48% 
FREEDOM 
2 a g 
Ow j 48% 


* Each cell of the table gives the percentage of persons with Pe 
of organizational membership and amount of funds (or rapi oepenniy: Sotg 
producers. “High producers” are those exceeding the median Sabie o are high 
4.5 papers in three years. ication rate of 
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Scientific Productivity in Academic, Industrial, and Governmental 
Environments 

When the percentages of high producers in academic, industrial, and 
governmental environments are compared, governmental and academic 
scientists are seen to write considerably more papers than do industrial 
scientists (Table 4). To some degree, this is a function of institutional 
emphasis or value on publication. Eighty-six per cent of academic 
scientists say that papers count in promotion at least “to some extent”; 


TABLE 4 
PuBLICATIONAL PRODUCTIVITY AND Type OF INSTITUTION 


Number of Papers Reported TYPE or INSTITUTION WORKED IN 


for a Three Year Period Academic . Governmental Industrial 

5 or more 54% 59% 31% 

4 or less 46 41 69 
Number of Persons (=100%) 2391 467 308 


similarly, 83 per cent of governmental scientists report this; however, 
only 39 per cent of industrial scientists feel that this is true. These results 
agree with common knowledge: In academic environments, scientists are 
expected to publish and advancement is often quite explicitly tied to 
such achievement, Publication is also important in most governmental 
agencies, in that governmental work is expected to be made available 
to the public, and in addition, many agencies are anxious to justify their 
budget by tangible evidence that they are “on the job.” In industry, on 
the other hand, it is often considered desirable to keep research knowl- 
edge confidential, in order to obtain an advantage over one’s com- 
petitors; consequently, there are pressures against publication. A 

However, the data indicate that this single factor of institutional 
emphasis on publication, while important, is not sufficient to explain 
the differences found among the three types of institutions. For example, 
we find that salary is correlated with the number of papers published in 
all three types of institutions. If it can be assumed that salary is a reward 
for following the expectations set down by institutional policy, it appears 
that there is at least some emphasis on publishing papers in industry as 
well as in governmental and academic environments. 

A further understanding of the institutional differences in produc- 
tivity is facilitated by considering the variables of freedom and funds, 
in addition to the variable of institutional emphasis on publication. 
Table 5 illustrates the degree to which these three factors are present 
in the three types of institutions for the scientists in this sample. It 
will be seen that academic scientists report having high freedom and a 
high degree of institutional emphasis on papers, but are low in funds 
for research. Governmental scientists report a strong emphasis on papers, 
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TABLE 5 


INSTITUTIONAL DIFFERENCES IN EMPHASIS UPON 
PUBLICATION, FUNDS, AND FREEDOM 


TYPE or InstiTuTION WORKED IN 


Academic Governmental Industrial 


Proportion who say papers count . 
least some extent in 
meee ceases fone ea ine 86% 83% 39% 
Proportion who report at least. . 
"310,000 available for 
research in past year ....... 38% 67% 84% 
ortion who report “complete” 
me “great deal of” freedom in 
choosing research problems . . 90% 71% 50% 


a moderate level of funds, and a moderate degree of freedom. Industrial 
scientists have a high level of funds available, but say that papers are 
not emphasized, and also that they have a low degree of freedom. 

The importance of funds and freedom may again be illustrated by 
controlled comparisons of the output of governmental and academic 
scientists. In the case where the two groups have equal funds, the advan- 
tage of freedom (which is more generally associated withtacademic than 
with governmental environments) results in a higher level of output for 
the academic scientists. In the case where the two groups have equal 
freedom, the advantage of funds (which is more generally associated 
with governmental environments than with academic environments) 
results in a higher level of output for the governmental scientists. 


Cross Organizational Approaches to Analyses of Organizational Per- 
formance 

The analysis presented here in terms of only three variables—free- 
dom, funds, and institutional emphasis—is, of course, not exhaustive of 
the large number of factors, individual and environmental, which con- 
tribute to the behavioral outcome of writing a research paper, Our 
purpose has not been to account for all of the variance. Rather we 
wished to illustrate the manner in which differences in organizational 
performance are sometimes understandable only when data have been 
obtained from a number of organizations. Many of our previous studies 
have concentrated upon an intensive analysis of a single organization. 
These studies have been extremely valuable as exploratory devices for 
formulating hypotheses. The generality of many of the findings has 
been studied through replicating design situations and Particular ques- 
tions in successive studies of single organizations. However, we are 
moving in the direction of simultaneously studying common vaiidblés 
in a wide variety of organizations. In this manner, we will be able to 
explore the conditions under which the effects of certain variables are 
more or less pronounced, and we shall also be able to investigate organi- 
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zational variables which are meaningfully studied only when it is pos- 
sible to compare one organization with another. 


Summary and Conclusions 

We have shown that it is sometimes more valuable to examine 
factors which cut across situations than it is to try to make overall 
comparisons of one situation with another. Thus it was seen that the 
level of scientific performance is about the same, in general, for physio- 
logical scientists working in organizations as it is for those not working 
in organizations. This does not mean that the same dynamics are oper- 
ating in each of these situations. Actually, persons in research organiza- 
tions usually have the advantage of funds and facilities, but they usually 
lack the advantage of freedom which the scientist who does not work 
in a research organization generally has. Similarly, an understanding 
of these two important variables, plus the variable of institutional value 
for the type of productivity we are studying, helps us to understand 
the differences in performance measured in academic, governmental, 
and industrial settings. 

Of particular practical importance is the manner in which different 
combinations of funds and freedom are reflected in output. It is probably 
not too bold to go beyond the strict confines of the data and to interpret 
the “funds” variable as representative of all the material aids to produc- 
tivity: equipment, assistants, space, and so forth. “Freedom” may then 
be seen as representative of the class of environmental variables which 
facilitate individual motive satisfaction. We have other data which 
indicate that the need for freedom is particularly important for scientists. 
Without it, their satisfactions which derive from the actual content of 
their work (i.e., intrinsic job satisfactions, as contrasted with extrinsic 
job satisfactions—those enjoyed off the job, like salary) are very low. 

In view of these considerations, several conclusions may be drawn: 
If the conditions under which the scientist works do not allow him 
intrinsic job satisfaction, then providing him with the finest equipment 
and facilities may not stimulate him to produce. On the other hand, 
even the most motivated of scientists are not likely to accomplish much 
if they are hampered by a severe lack of facilities to work with. Although 
we must be very cautious in social science when making metric com- 
parisons, it is tempting to conclude from our data that the state of 
science will be better off when scientists have a “medium” amount of 
each of these “commodities” than it would be if scientists had a great 
deal of one class but very little of the other class (cf. Table 2). One 
would think that administrators in academic environments could make 
their greatest contribution to the scientists working in this setting by 
attempting to supply better facilities and more adequate financial sup- 
port for research. On the other hand, in governmental and industrial 
settings, and especially where the scientist works as a member of a 
research institute, administrators should pay particular attention to 
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providing maximum opportunity for free pursuit of creative thinking, 
lest the advantages of organized research be outweighed by losses in 
individual motivation and creativity. ê 

With respect to the initial question, then, concerning the relative 
advantages of research in organizations as compared to research outside 
of organizations, a limited cross organizational survey seems to indicate 
that, under present circumstances, either of the two settings may pro- 
duce favorable results, but that each can benefit by attempting to obtain 
the advantages usually associated with the other. 


e Granting increased freedom might seem, on the surface, 
which could be readily implemented. However, research 
the reasons for the typically low level of freedom granted 
determine ways of changing the situation so as to facilitate tl 


to be a recommendation 
is needed to determine 
in organizations, and to 
he provision of freedom, 
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The Prediction of Productivity 


Robert L. Kahn 


Bertrand Russell once summed up the purpose of formal work 
organization by stating that “mankind decided that it would submit to 
monotony and tedium in order to diminish the risk of starvation.” With- 
out pausing to question the costly exchange which Russell’s statement 
asserts, we may enlarge on the important organizational truth implied in 
his phrase “to diminish the risk of starvation.” Organization is above all 
purposeful. The formal, large-scale organization is a social invention 
which is eminently rational in its fitting of component parts into a 
planned pattern of inter-related functions which serve an over-all organi- 
zational goal. That the goal in some cases be trivial, or evil, is for the 
moment irrelevant. An organization exists for the achievement of some 
goal—the creation of a product, the rendering of a service, or the edifica- 
tion of its members—and one of the criteria by which it may properly 
be judged is its success and efficiency in achieving its goal. In this sense 
the concept of organizational productivity has great social and theoretical 
importance, and cannot be written off as the special concern of manage- 
ment in industry and comparable leaders in government and other areas 
of organizational life. 

For the Human Relations Program, the problem of organizational 
productivity has been a point of concentration since 1947. The research 
proposal with which the program was launched in that year stated its 
aims in the following terms: 

The capacity of a nation to survive depends in no small part on its skill 

in organizing industrial, governmental, and military activity. The effective- 
ness of the political, economic, and military activity of any society is deter- 
mined in large measure by the nature of that society’s social organization 
and by its knowledge and skill in organizing human activity. . . In terms of 
national well-being and national defense there is no more fundamental 
problem on which to do research than on the dynamics of social organiza- 


tion. . . 

The proposal went on to summarize the aims of the proposed program 
in terms of six basic questions about the behavior of organized human 
groups. Two of these dealt specifically with the productivity criterion: 

What factors influence the success or failure achieved by a group in reach- 

ing its goals? What qualities of leadership, participation, membership and 

interaction bring success or failure? 


What forms of social structure work best in a given situation? 
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During the past eight years we have sought the answers to these ques- 
tions by means of a series of research projects in large-scale organizations 
of various kinds—business and industry, government, labor unions, and 
voluntary groups. We have looked for the explanation of productivity in 
terms of leadership patterns, organizational structure, peer relations, and 
to a lesser extent in individual attributes of personality and background. 

In almost half of the twenty research projects which have been under- 
taken, productivity has been a major criterion, for whose understanding 
and prediction we have followed several theories, many research 
“hunches,” and uncounted empirical leads. It becomes appropriate, there- 
fore, to reiterate what has been done and to add the insights of the 


behavior. 


Clerical Employees and Railroad Workers ? 


The design of these two studies involved several hundred workers in 
each situation. They were members of work groups which had been chosen 
because they had contrasting records of productivity, but they were per- 
forming comparable tasks under comparable conditions of technology, 
and with workers of similar aptitudes and abilities, Under these circum. 


(2) Delegation. The §reater contribution of the Productive super- 
visor does not imply, however, that close or detailed supervision is associ- 
ated with high productivity. On the contrary, the workers in high 
producing groups reported more autonomy, less detailed instructions, 


Productivity, Supervisi 
in an Office Situation. Ann Arbor: Institut i À 1950; Kena 


n and Worker Motiva- 
‘on: Industrial Relations 


Ti 


fewer instances of being checked on, and in general, a greater opportunity 
to do their work in their own way. Apparently, the successful supervisors 
achieved greater respect, and were seen as making a more significant con- 
tribution to the work of the group in ways that enhanced rather than 
limited the opportunity of other members for self-determination. 

(3) Employee-orientation. The third cluster of characteristics which 
distinguished the productive supervisors centered around their interest in 
and their supportiveness toward their employees. In attitude and manner, 
but still more importantly in deed, they showed an effective concern for 
the needs and goals of employees. At the time of these early studies we in- 
clined to contrast this supervisory style with production-oriented super- 
vision; this however, turned out to be an over-simplification. 

The data on peer relations added one significant finding to the results 
on leadership: members of the more productive groups were more likely 
to express pride in the performance of the group. 

In general, the findings of the two studies were similar in supporting 
the kind of interpretation which we have just sketched. Only with respect 
to the delegation of authority did the study of railroad workers fail to 
replicate the initial work with clerical employees. The importance of role 
differentiation by the leader was emphasized in the railroad study by the 
finding that in the low-producing sections there was a significant tendency 
for members of the group to take over some of the leadership functions. 
This finding gave additional support for the interpretation that lack of 
role differentiation by the foreman is seen by the workers as abdication of 
essential leadership functions, and that the nature of that situation at least 
would not support an organizational vacuum. The railroad study also gave 
additional data to support the notion of the productive supervisor as 
employee-oriented. For example, in answer to the question What does 
your foreman do when you do a bad job?” men in the high-producing 
sections more often spoke of the foreman as concerned with causes and 
remedies (or as relatively unconcerned). Men in the low-producing 
sections more frequently reported punitive behavior by the foreman. 

As the clerical and railroad studies were similar in their positive 
results, so were they alike in unconfirmed hypotheses and problems of 
interpretation. Some of these problems were of the kind common to 
“one-time” research designs and correlational analyses; they involved the 
direction of cause-and-effect interpretation to be put on a given research 
finding. For example, were the members of high-producing groups proud 
of the group performance because it was high and they knew it to be so; 
or was it that their pride motivated them to increased effort or better team 
work and thus caused their better record of productivity? The clerical 
finding regarding the delegation of authority poses a similar problem: 
Is the supervisor of a low-producing group compelled to supervise closely 
in order to get any productivity at all, or is it that his close supervision 
acts to lower worker motivation and so to restrict output? 

Questions of this kind were not unforeseen, however. Exploratory 
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studies and survey designs were planned as the major research approach 
of the program’s earlier years, An increasing emphasis on experimentation 
was projected, partly as a means of resolving such problems of interpreta- 
tion, and partly as a way of putting to more crucial test the findings which 
should emerge from the early studies. 

A more serious problem was raised by the absence of an expected 
relation between worker satisfaction and worker productivity. We had ex- 
pected that an individual’s motivation to produce or expend effort in a 
situation would depend in part upon the amount of satisfaction which he 
experienced from various aspects of the situation. Accordingly, we at- 
tempted to use morale measures as intervening variables between leader- 
ship practices and productivity. However, none of the major indices of 
satisfaction (job, supervision, company, etc.) proved either to relate to 
productivity or to mediate significantly between productivity and such 


independent variables as role differentiation, delegation, or employee- 
orientation. 


A Study in Heavy Industry 


This extensive study of twenty thousand workers engaged in the 
manufacture of tractors and earth-moving machinery built on the clerical 
and railroad research in several ways. First, it represented an opportunity 
to test those findings on a different working population, and one more 
diverse than either the young girls doing office work or the middle-aged 
men who maintained the railroad track. Second, it offered an opportunity 
to test the morale-productivity hypothesis under more favorable circum- 
stances. In the earlier studies no measures of individual productivity had 
been available; indeed, in the railroad study no objective productivity 
measures were obtainable. In the factories of this third company, a care- 
fully executed and currently maintained time study made available daily 
productivity records for all workers whose jobs could be reduced to 


fying the concept of employee-oriented supervision and expanding con- 


to work group. 
ed in contrast to 


vised, and assessed problems in terms of worker atti 
Like the earlier studies, the research in the tractor fa 
the foremen with the best production records were th 
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these workers felt under less pressure from their foremen, and they 
reported that their foremen considered productivity to be one of the 
most important things on the job, but not the most important. The fore- 
men with the best production records, in short, were both production- 
centered and employee-centered. It thus appeared that the continuum of 
supervisory behavior which placed employee-centeredness at one end and 
production-centeredness at the other was less in accord with the facts 
than a four-fold classification of supervisors which would include two 
additional types—the supervisor who combined employee and production 
orientations, and the supervisor who gave neither of these emphases 
to his role. 

This study in heavy industry enlarged considerably the evidence for 
group influence on the individual worker, and suggested a somewhat 
different formulation of that influence. The previous studies had demon- 
strated a correlation between pride in group performance and actual 
group productivity—a finding which lent itself to two quite different 
interpretations. This finding was replicated among the tractor workers, but 
it was found that, in addition, workers in the higher-producing groups 
tended to feel more accepted by the other group members and were seen 
by their foremen as helping each other out on the job. These findings 
strengthened our supposition that the interpersonal relations and psycho- 
logical atmosphere in the high producing groups differed from their 
equivalents in the lower producing units, and that more was involved in 
this contrast than the simple perception of group members that their 


group was high or low. R : - 
Tt became clear that group cohesiveness was affecting productivity 


in more complex and disparate ways than we had hypothesized in earlier 
studies; the simple and modest correlation between cohesiveness and pro- 
ductivity failed to reveal the dynamics of the relationship between these 
two variables, The most important effect of high cohesiveness, we found, 
had to do not with the level of productivity alone but with its variability. ° 
The groups in which members supported and protected each other, and 


in which membership was highly valued, tended to develop group norms 


and standards as to what constituted appropriate behavior for a group 
member. As a result, members of such a group tended to produce at about 


the same level. Members of less cohesive groups, experiencing less pressure 
to conform to a group productivity norm and less motivated to conform 
to group norms in any case, showed much more variability in their indi- 
vidual productivity scores. Thus, the highly cohesive groups were found to 
differ more frequently from the plant average of productivity, and to differ 
in both directions. Highly cohesive groups tended, in other words, to be 
well above or well below “normal” productivity levels. Apparently these 
groups set norms for their members, which in some cases were above and 


* Seashore, Stanley, Group Cohesiveness in the Industrial Work Group. Ann 


Arbor, Mich.: Survey Research Center, 1954. 
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in some cases below the general notion of “adequate” production, and 
these norms were effective, Group members conformed to them, 

These findings argue that group cohesiveness might be regarded as 
an intervening variable between certain supervisory or organizational 
characteristics and productivity. For example, we might hypothesize that 
the supervisor who has the goal of high productivity for his group, and 


means of factor analysis, which showed four well-defined dimensions of 
satisfaction: satisfaction with supervision, with the job itself, with the 


Ing correlations with productivity, suggesting 
al might be important in determining his 
arly interest in satisfaction (morale) as an 
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in satisfaction as an important criterion of organizational functioning in 
its own right, and as a likely predictor of an individual's willingness to 
remain in a system, if not of his motivation to expand energy in it. 

We felt the need of a new approach at the general level. The notion 
that supervision (among other things) determined satisfaction, which in 
turn determined productivity, had been considerably discredited in our 
eyes. How should we approach the general question of “why men work”? 
Perhaps in part as a reaction to our earlier approach, we turned to a very 
rationalistic model. The key questions for productivity, we hypothesized, 
were not “Are you satisfied?” or “Do you like it here?” They were rather 
“What are your goals; what are you trying to get?” and “What ways do 
you see of attaining those goals? What barriers do you see in your way?” 

o work along these lines came with another 


Our first opportunity t } ] 
industrial study, in a company manufacturing electrical appliances. Our 
measurements in that study had to do less with attitudes and more with 


goals and perceptions, paths and barriers. For each of several goal areas, 
including high wages, steady work, chances for promotion, good inter- 
personal relations with other workers, good relations with the foreman, 
and others, we set out to test a general hypothesis which can be stated in 
these terms: If a person feels that a given goal is important (high level 
of need), and if he perceives a given behavior (high productivity) as a 
path to that goal, and if there are no barriers in his way (such as being 
paced by an assembly line), then the individual will follow that path to 
the goal (become a high producer). Ma f = 
The results of this approach to understanding industrial productivity 
were mixed. The predictions were generally borne out, and the concepts 
of goals, perceived paths, and barriers appeared meaningful in this 
context. For example, workers who rated high wages as an important 
goal, who saw high productivity as a way of earning high wages, and who 
considered themselves free to set their own rate of production, were pre- 
dominantly high producers—66 per cent of them were so classified accord- 
ing to time study. Among those who rated high wages as a goal of small 
importance, who saw no relation between high wages and high produc- 
tivity, and who were not free to set their own pace on the job, only 17 
per cent were high producers. This difference is highly significant and it 


suggests the importance of continuing and improving the approach repre- 
sented by this analysis. Like the earlier work, however, this analysis left 


much of the variance in productivity still to be explained. i } 
It seems likely that improved success with this approach will require 


better measures of need level, and intensive work in identifying those 
goals which are salient for the population under study. We need also to 
ates the several areas in which we have 


develop a scheme which incorpor gn oe z 
found clusters of relationships to the productivity criterion—supervisory 
behavior, “path-goal” perceptions, and group relations. For example, in 


what ways and to what extent does the behavior of the supervisor influ- 
ence the perceptions of workers as to the things which are rewarded or 
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penalized, that is, the structure of paths to goals as it exists in the organ- 
ization? And are the goals and levels of need of workers to be considered 
as stable, laid down over a lifetime, or are they subject to important 
current influences within the organization? Specifically, does a worker’s 
felt need for mobility or security or high wages reflect the influence of 
important people in his immediate work environment—his supervisor 
especially? 


An Experimental Approach 


Experimental designs have the potential for resolving some of the 
interpretative problems which plague cross-section studies and correla- 
tional analyses. Experimental work in organizations, however, is typically 
costly, slow, and difficult. One major experimental study has been done 
in our series of studies on productivity. * This study, conducted among 
workers in a large business office, involved two experimental groups of 
several hundred employees. In one of these groups systematic changes 
were introduced into the line organization for the purpose of increasing 
the autonomy and role in decision-making of non-supervisory employees. 
In the other group contrasting changes were made, designed to reduce 
the employee’s area of decision-making and increase the hierarchical 
authority of management. 

The first of these manipulations, referred to as the “autonomy pro- 
gram,” can be thought of as an extension of the findings from the studies 
of clerical workers and railroad workers. The supervisors were trained 
to exercise what might be termed “employee-centered supervision.” This 
was not merely a training course in superficial human relations, however, 
since there was an actual shift in the decision-making power of the 
employees. The prediction, based in part on the early survey findings, was 
that these experimental changes would induce increased satisfaction and 
productivity among the workers. The experimental changes were suc- 
cessful, and the predicted changes occurred; there were significant in- 
creases in objective production and in the favorableness of employee 
attitudes toward supervision and toward the company. 

The second of the experimental changes, which increased hier- 
archical control, had the predicted effect of reducing satisfaction. It had 
the unpredicted effect, however, of increasing productivity. This was 
achieved by ordering reductions in the number of employees assigned to 
accomplish a given amount of work. What happened, in effect, was that 
producing an increased amount was made a condition for the employee’s 
remaining in the company. Clearly these findings cannot be explained by 
a set of hypotheses which makes motivation to produce dependent only 


upon positive supportive experiences. A more general approach to influ- 
ence and motivation is required. 


* Morse, Nancy C. and Reimer, Everett, “The Experimental Change of a Major 
Organizational Variable.’ 


Organizatia > Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. 1956, 
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Further Steps 

There are a number of general conclusions which appear to be justi- 
fied by the findings from this series of studies, and which suggest some 
of the requirements which should be met by further research. 

(1) All the studies emphasize the potency of the supervisor’s influ- 
ence in determining the energy which his subordinates invest in the 
accomplishment of the organizational goal, although they indicate that 
this power can be manifested in many ways. 

(2) The immediate work group is a second powerful determinant of 
worker productivity, its influence over him appearing to be a function of 
the extent to which he values membership in the group, and its effects 
on his behavior sometimes reinforcing and sometimes frustrating the 


efforts of the supervisor. 
(3) The perceptions of workers differ with respect to the means by 

which their goals can be achieved in the job situation. These differences 

are marked between work groups, suggesting the importance of the im- 


mediate supervisor in structuring these perceptions. 
(4) The extent to which the “rewards” of the work situation 


actually correspond to the worker’s goals and represent values to him is 


extremely variable, for reasons yet to be explored. : 
(5) There are a variety of motive patterns which may produce 


behaviors which appear similar. For example, two workers (or, as the 
experiment demonstrated, two groups of workers) may produce at a 
given level or increase their production a given amount for quite different 
reasons. j 

We are still in process of developing a conceptual scheme that will 
be capable of unifying the various research findings which have been 
discussed in relation to worker productivity and also useful for the 
guidance of continuing research. What the requirements of such a scheme 
must be are suggested in part by the preceding generalizations. It must 
take account of the structure of the organization, for the behavior of 
leaders is clearly conditioned by organizational variables. It should extend 
the work already cited on the influence of the supervisor and the work 
group on the individual. It must recognize that different patterns of 
motives can generate behavior which is organizationally functional (at 
least in terms of productivity)—rewards, punishments, supervisory ap- 
proval, or group approval, as well as intrinsic and internalized forces of 
a more subtle kind. We need a scheme which will encompass all such 
influences on the individual: organizational, interpersonal, internalized, 
and task-generated. It is along these lines that we are presently working, 
in new studies of industrial situations, of scientific productivity, and of 


the motivations of volunteers. 


The Concept of Organizational Control 


Arnold S. Tannenbaum 


One of the advantages of programmatic research is the ability to 
pursue important problems through a series of related projects. The 
results of one study, and particularly the questions which it raises, con- 
tribute to the formulation of further research through which greater 
refinement and understanding can be achieved. This process has been 
applied by the Human Relations Program to a number of problems. We 


shall be concerned with the programmatic exploration of the concept 
of organizational control. 


purposes, Control also has a number of psychological bases and implica- 
tions. For example, numerous assumptions are made about the motivation 


*See, for example, Bertrand Russell 


Power: ; r 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1946. ° ower: A New Social Analysis, London: 
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Finally, our interest in control reflects the assumption that in many 


formal organizations an individual’s role in the control structure is a 
pervasive aspect of his larger role within the organization: a significant 
or is concerned With Ue 


segment of his activities is subject to control 
exercise of control. In so far as this is true, the nature of the controf 
structure should have important implications for the adjustment of indi- 
viduals to their work and for other aspects of the functioning of the 
organization. : 
Research on the questi 
Human Relations Program has addressed 
How can we best describe and conceptua 
organizations?” and “What are the implica 
control?” It is primarily with the former that we shall be concern 
the present paper. 
Approaches to the study of control in this program have developed 
through a number of stages. The first, which derived out of an interest 
in supervisory practices, suggested some implications for subordinate 
behaviors of the control exercised by the supervisor. The second went 
beyond the dyadic, supervisor-subordinate relationship in recognizing 
some of the uniquely organizational qualities of the control function. It 
proposed as one important index of organizational control the relative 
influence which the rank and file exercise as compared to that exercised 
by supervisors and upper hierarchical levels. The third extended this 
conceptualization to account explicitly for two aspects of organizational 
control: its hierarchical distribution and its total amount in the organi- 


zation. The fourth added the notion of the hierarchical sociometry of 
control: which hierarchical much control over which. 


on of organizational control within the 
itself to two related questions: 
lize the structure of control in 


tions of varying patterns of 
ed in 


Jevels exercise how 


Early Studies * 
of the control variable was largely 


Early programmatic treatment 

in terms of the interpersonal relationship of the supervisor and his subor- 
dinate, A number of relevant aspects of the supervisor’s role were 
examined, including the amount of time he spent directing and planning 
the work as contrasted to the time spent simply working along with the 
men, the pressure which he applied to his subordinates, the extent to 
which his direction of the men was close and specific rather than general, 
and his satisfaction with his authority. Analysis of these qualities for 
supervisors of high as compared to low producing work groups produced 
a number of interesting differences. As the previous article has pointed out, 
the “effective” supervisor was found to differentiate his role as a leader 


from his role as a work group member; he spent his time regulating, plan- 
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ning, and coordinating the activities of his men rather than participating 
in the operation of the work group. He was found, in other words, to 
perform a distinct control function. Furthermore, the effective supervisor 
was found to be more satisfied with the amount of authority he had in his 
job—apparently because he had more. f , f 
In addition to these facts, the effective supervisor was found in 
some cases to exercise his control ina different manner than the ineffective 
supervisor. He did not pressure his men; he was not punitive; and his 
control was general rather than “close” or specific. , 

These early studies were largely an attempt to apply psychological 
conceptions to an organizational setting. Since the focus was primarily 
on supervisory practices, they did not attempt initially to define the con- 
trol process in organizational terms nor to integrate this process with 
the larger pattern of events within the organization. Furthermore, they 
emphasized one side of the supervisor-subordinate relationship: the way 
in which the supervisor exercised control over the subordinate. It soon 
became apparent, however, that the supervisory role ought to be viewed 
in the context of its larger organizational setting. For example, whether 
or not the supervisor pressures his subordinates seems to be affected by 
whether or not the supervisor himself is subjected to pressure from his 
own superiors. Further analyses also demonstrated the importance of the 
supervisor’s power in his department. The supervisor’s influence over 
higher management, as well as his autonomy in running his work group, 
act to condition the effects of supervisory practices on subordinate reac- 
tions. For example, an expression of praise from a low-influence super- 
visor may be ignored or even resented by his subordinates, whereas the 
same expression from a high-influence supervisor would produce a highly 
favorable response. * 

These early studies led to the general conclusion than an under- 
standing of the control exercised by supervisors requires a broad view 
of the supervisory role, a role which is embedded in the larger context of 
the organizational control system. The supervisor has authority only to 
the degree that authority is delegated to him from above. The pattern 
of control exercised by the supervisor, or any hierarchical group, is part 
of a larger system of delegations, and it is this larger system of control 
which was considered the essential variable in the clerical experiment. 


The Clerical Experiment + 


Three aspects of the control process were considered in defining the 
control variable in this experiment: the legislative phase, which is con- 


*Donald C. Pelz, “Leadership with 
Social Issues, 1951, 7, No. 3, 49-55. 
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41-48. Nancy C. Morse and Everett Reimer, “The Experimental Change of a 
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cerned with basic decision making; the administrative phase, which is 
concerned with the day to day expediting of legislative decisions; and the 
sanctions phase, which involves the punishment of non-conformity. 
Furthermore, these phases of control were conceived as being exercised 
relative to a number of “systems” or functional units (such as the work 
assignment system, work measurement system, the vacation system, the 
Promotion system, etc.) which comprise the structure of the organization. 
Thus the independent variable was concerned with control (legislative, 
administrative, and sanctions) of the various company systems. It was 
measured through judgments of employees in terms of both degree and 
location: how much control resided with the rank and file, and how much 
resided with company personnel above the rank and file level. The ratio 
of control exercised by upper levels relative to that exercised by the rank 
and file group was chosen as the operational index of the independent 
variable. The experimental design involved the creation of two large 
work programs (in a clerical department) which differed on this inde- 
pendent variable. ; 
The definition of the independent variable was such as to require 
changes not only at the rank and file level, but through an extended 
Segment of the company hierarchy. In one program, the lower level 
employees were given a greater degree of control over many of the things 
which affected them. This was achieved through a series of delegations 
of control from the department head through the division managers, 
section heads, first line supervisors to the employees as a group. In the 
other program there was a greater concentration of control at upper 
hierarchical levels, The programs were thus made to differ in their ratios 


of “hierarchical” to rank and file control. : 

This experiment affected the study of control in a number of ways: 
Control was defined as an organizational rather than a purely inter- 
Personal process. Groups rather than individuals were defined as the 


Possible control agents. Control was conceived as being oriented not 
mpany systems. Further- 


simply over individual action but over broad co 
more, any specific act of control was seen as part of a larger pattern of 
control within the organization. The control exercised by one group was 
to be understood in relation to that exercised by others, and the ratio of 
rank and file control relative to control exercised by all other hierarchical 
levels was considered an important organizational index. 

The experiment also raised a number of questions regarding the 
Conceptualization of control. While the importance of the hierarchical 


distribution of control was recognized and measures of the control exer- 
Cised by the various hierarchical levels were obtained, an adequate repre- 


Sentation of this hierarchical pattern was not provided. The ratio of 
employee to officer control which served as the operational index of the 
dependent variable considers only two elements in the hierarchy: the 
Tank and file as a group and all those above the rank and file as a group, 
thus obscuring the distribution of control within the hierarchy. Further- 
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more, the ratio gives no indication of variations in TOR ane 
contol. It is not ae by ia changes in the amount o 
cer control. 

as am oa of the control concept employed in a study of 
four ial unions benefited directly from the notions provided n 
clerical experiment. It represents an attempt to reconcile some r a 
operational advantages suggested by the experiment with some of the 
more common characterizations of control in unions. 


The Union Study ê 


The terms “democratic” and “autocratic” have probably been 
applied more frequently to unions than to any other type of social organi- 
zation. Such concepts, of course, have many weaknesses: they form a 
typology (class theoretical) , they are often valuational, and they rarely 
have operational referents. Their wide use, however, does have at least 
two important implications. It recognizes the general importance of the 
control process, and it represents an attempt to characterize the total 
organization. The union study extended some of the notions of the 
clerical experiment in an attempt to encompass what appear to be the 
essential elements of these commonly used concepts, and to provide a 
more holistic description of organizational control. 

In the union study, organizational control structure was described 
in terms of two axes of a graph. The horizontal axis of this graph repre- 
sents the various hierarchical levels in the organization, from low to high. 
In the local unions, for example, the rank and file were placed at the low 
end of this axis and the president was placed at the high end. Other 
officer groups (the executive board and the bargaining committee) were 
placed at intermediate levels, The vertical axis represents the amount 
of control which is exercised by each of these hierarchical levels. Thus 
each level can be represented in terms of the amount of control it exer- 
cises over the affairs of the local. Various shapes of curve might be gen- 
erated from these axes depending on the amount of control which each 
level has, 

In the locals under study such curves were drawn on the basis of 
ratings which a representative sample of members gave in response to 
questions dealing with the amount of control which each hierarchical 
group exercised over the affairs of the local. Application of the control 
graph notion in the four local unions, and subsequently in a large in- 
dustrial service organization has revealed a variety of curve shapes, 
including curves which rise with hierarchical ascent (said to describe 
the oligarchic or “autocratic” model), curves which decline with 
hierarchical ascent (said to describe the “democratic” model), and those 
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which remain fairly flat. Furthermore, the decentralization which char- 
acterizes the specific industrial plants studied was represented by a rise in 
the curve until the top of the hierarchy (located in the central office) 
was reached, at which point the curve declined. 

Two aspects of organizational control structure are evident from the 
control curves: (a) the hierarchical distribution of control, represented 
by the shape of the curve, and (b) the total amount of control instituted 
in the organization, represented by the general height of the curve. The 
fact that these dimensions may vary independently emphasizes the impor- 
tance of distinguishing them. Organizations, for example, might have the 
same general distribution of control, while the amount of control exer- 
cised within them differs sharply. On the other hand, organizations might 
be equal in the amount of control exercised over members, but might 
differ markedly in the way the control is distributed. Such variations have 
been found among the organizations to which the control graph has been 


applied. 


The Industrial Service Organization Study * 

A further innovation in the control graph technique which has been 
applied in the study of industrial plants illustrates one of the versatilities 
of this approach. In addition to obtaining a picture of the contro] struc- 
ture as perceived by the employees, measures were designed to ascertain 
the control structure as the employees would like it to be. The super- 
imposition of curves representing the “actual” and the “desired” distri- 
butions of control provides an interesting comparison. : 

Figure 1 represents two plants in which employee perceptions of 
things as they are yield very similar control curves. When these curves 
are interpreted in the context of the control structure which the em- 
ployees desire, some important differences emerge. While employees of 
both plants desire a less negatively sloped curve, the employees in Plant 
X would achieve this by lowering the power which each supervisory 
level exercises in the plant. They would increase only their own control. 
In Plant Y, however, while the rank and file are desirous of increasing 
their own influence in the running of the plant, they would not do so at 
the expense of the first line supervisor Or the station managers—quite 
the contrary. Another indication of these differences is the fact that in 
Plant X the “desired” curve intersects the “actual” at a point between 
the men and first line supervisor; in Plant Y the point of intersection 
occurs between the station and plant managers. We have called this point 


or high on the vertical axis. The former, 
hierarchical level, is said to describe the 
latter, indicating a high level of control 
he “polyarchic” model. See Tannen- 


A ° The flat curve might be relatively low 
indicating relatively little control by any 
“laissez faire” or “anarchic” model. The 
by all hierarchical levels, is said to refer to tl 
baum, op. cit. 
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FIGURE 1 
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(Figure 1 continued on next page) 


of intersection the “crossover” point and hypothesize it to be an impor- 
tant index of organizational control.® 

While the control graphs provide a uniquely organizational descrip- 
tion of the broad pattern of control, the curves depicted above ignore an 
important aspect of the control process— its directionality. Control has a 
point of origin, and an orientation or direction, Control involves the 
regulation or manipulation of something. Any act of control thus has 
both an active and passive phase; someone (or some group) controls. 
and something (or someone) is controlled. This distinction becomes ee 
ticularly important when the immediate object of control is seis 

£ It is of further i ; si 
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FIGURE 1 (continued) 
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ervice organization extended the 


action. The study of a large industrial s 
o include this aspect of the con- 


application of the control graph notion t 


trol process in organizations. 

The vertical axis of the control graph, representing the amount of 
control exercised by the various hierarchical levels, can be adapted to 
represent control in the passive sense—the extent to which each of the 
hierarchical groups is subject to control within the organization. A 
curve describing the distribution of “passive” control can then be drawn 
and superimposed on the active control curve. Together, these curves 
provide a significant index of organizational control, the extent to which 
each hierarchical level exercises control as compared to the extent to 
which it is controlled, Such curves were obtained for the industrial plants 
by asking the first and second line supervisors to rate the degree of control 
which each hierarchical level exercises over each, including its own. 


While the active control curves in these plants were found to be nega- 
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tively sloped, indicating greater influence by upper levels, the passive 
control curves were found to be positively sloped, indicating that lower 
levels are subject to more control than upper levels. This pattern of 
active-passive control is no doubt typical of industrial organizations, but 
one can conceive of variations from this pattern. For example, in the 
voluntary organization one is likely to find increases in passive control 
corresponding to increases in active control. . 

The industrial study attempted to answer a number of additional 
questions concerning the hierarchical sociometry of control: Over whom 
does any given level orient the control which it exercises? For example, 
how much control does the first line supervisor exercise over the rank 
and file employees, over the station manager, over the Plant manager? 
Who exercises the control to which a specific level is subject? How much 
of the control, to which the rank and file is subject, comes from first line 
supervision, from the station manager, and from the plant manager? 
Such questions refer to what we have called the orientation and sources 
of control. The former indicates the direction or target toward which 
given levels orient their control; the latter indicates the sources from 
which control over any given level emanates. Figure 2 illustrates the way 
in which these patterns of control are described through the control 
graph. It represents the orientations of control for three hierarchical 
levels: higher management (which is physically distant from the plant) 
the plant manager, and the first line supervisors. In all cases the data a 
based on the judgments of first and second line supervisors, 

These curves convey information concerning the patterns of control 
exercised by higher management, the plant manager, and the first line 
supervisor. For example, the plant manager exercises a great deal of 
control over a fairly broad array of hierarchical groups, including the 
station managers, the first line supervisors, as well as himself, He also 
exercises quite a bit of control over the rank and file men and some con- 
trol over higher management. Higher management exercises a great deal 
of control over its own actions and correspondingly less control over 
lower hierarchical groups within this plant. In contrast, the first line 


supervisors exercise more control over lower than over higher levels 


? 
re 


Summary and Conclusions 


The series of studies described above has been concerned in part 
with the development of a more adequate conceptualization of or sails 
tional control. This series has moved from the Study of pele. a- 
visor-subordinate relationships to the development of a general al 
describing the broader pattern of control in the organization, An atk a 
has been made in these studies to discover the uniquel or eras 
dimensions of control. The control graph elucidates a i Pon 
dimensions: mber of such 
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FIGURE 2 


Orientations of Control for Higher Management, 
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ration of the curve. The general slope indi- 
the greatest power. Curve accelerations 


cates which levels ordinarily have 
reflect the relative increments of control which occur from one hierarchi- 
itive acceleration (in a negatively 


cal level to the next. For example, pos! 
sloped curve) means that major control increments occur at upper 
hierarchical levels, while negative acceleration means that major incre- 
ments occur at lower levels. The curves, of course, may be more compli- 
cated, having accelerations which change signs at varying points. 
9, The total amount of control, which is seen from the average 
height of the curve. 
3. Discrepancies between the “active” and “passive” control, which 
indicate the extent to which the various hierarchical levels exercise con- 
trol as compared to the extent to which they are subject to control within 
the organization. The point where the active and passive curves intersect 
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(assuming one intersection) represents the place in the hierarchy where 
these functions reverse. 

f 4. The orientation span of control, which indicates whether a given 
hierarchical level exercises control over a wide or narrow array of 
hierarchical groups. “a me 

. 5. The sources span of control, which indicates whether a given 
hierarchical level is controlled by a wide or narrow array of hierarchical 


groups. 
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A Structure-Function Approach to Organization’ 


Robert S. Weiss 


As our graduate seminars teach us, there are many points of view 
from which human behavior may be studied: as motivations or as the 
outcome of social forces; as an expression of neuromuscular set or of 
the history of a society; genetically or contemporaneously, The problems 
of organization are similarly susceptible to more than one approach. Two 
orientations are discernible in our work to date: an emphasis on organi- 
zation as a setting within which human beings spend a part of their life, 
and alternatively, an emphasis on organization as a social form, In the 
one case the individual is figure and the organization ground. In the 
other it is the other way around. 

Which of these emphases is the more appropriate in a given situa- 
tion depends on the problem to be dealt with. The effect of the organiza- 
tion on the well-being of its members is best studied by concentrating on 
the members, The functioning of the organization is best understood by 
concentrating on the organization itself. 

The social scientist who is interested in human beings in organiza- 
tions, rather than in the organization itself, tends to conceptualize prob- 
lems in terms of the motivations of the individuals who become members 
of the organization; the rewards, punishments, or other influences the 
organization brings to bear on them; and the consequent satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction of the members. He tends to see the history of the organi- 
zation, the techniques it uses to maintain itself as a functioning unit, its 
power blocs, cliques, and divisions, its lines of authority, its structure and 
function, all as background material. He may be interested in these things 
änd quite sensitive to them, but they are useful in his analysis only as they 
bear on what happens to the member of the organization. 

Where the individual emphasis involves the organization only as it 
bears on its members, the organizational approach deals with individuals 
only as they contribute to the organization. The organization is con- 
ceptualized from the very beginning completely apart from its members. 
One way in which this can be done is by thinking of the organization 
as a structure of offices and relations between offices, like the models 


* Much of this material will appear in Robert S. Weiss, Processes of Organization, 
to be published by the Survey Research Center. The theory is based on the points 
of view expressed by Theodore Newcomb, Talcott Parsons, Amos Hawley, and 
Marion Levy. The sections having to do specifically with organization draw on the 
work of Max Weber, Chester Barnard, Herbert Simon, E. Wight Bakke, and 


Philip Selznick. 
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chemists make of molecular structures, with different colored balls to 
represent atoms, and rods which connect the balls to represent chemical 
bonds. The atoms are offices; jobs to be filled, with titles, authorities, and 
responsibilities. The bonds are working relationships among offices. It is 
true that individuals must fill the offices before the organization can 
function, but their motivations and goals are secondary questions. The 
more primary questions have to do with the operation of the organiza- 
tion; how tasks are assigned to offices; what the range is within which 
individuals are adaptable to demands made on them by the organization: 
how coordination comes about among the staff of the organization, 

Unfortunately the molecular figure emphasizes the structure of the 
organization at the expense of its functions, A fuller statement would 
be that the organization is a social form which has the following charac- 
teristics: 

(a) a set of individuals in offices. 

(b) individual responsibility for definite tasks—functional activities 
—which are parts of a division of labor, 

(c) an organizational goal to which the activities of the st 
tribute, and : ; 

(d) a stable system of coordinative relationships, i.c., a structure. 

An office is a position in the organizational structure in regard to 
which role prescriptions exist: i.e., there are shared expectations among 
the members of the organization regarding the duties to be performed by 
the individual who occupies the office. In addition the office has associ- 
ated with it a title, a salary scale, formal specifications of duties, and a 
place on an organizational chart. These latter elements are formal repre- 
sentations of expectations regarding the duties, privileges, and proper 
coordinative relationships of the individual who fills the office. 

Individuals in organizations habitually function as Occupants of 
offices, as is apparent at those exceptional times when they do not; at 
office parties, for example. Then the staff members are faced with the 
serious problem of finding new ways to relate to one another. 

The organization allocates to offices tasks which 
responsibilities of whoever fills the office. These tasks contribute to the 
organization’s efforts to reach a goal. In this sense, they are functional 
activities, f 

The method of allocation of functional activities 
organization contrasts severely with the method of more 
In the group anyone who recognizes something which has to be done, and 
is capable of doing it, is likely to set about it. In the family an executive 
will answer the phone, the door, and the mail, and will type his own 
letters. The same executive doing the same things in his office would be 
drawing attention to something unusual in his situation, perhaps that his 
secretary was overworked or incompetent. The jobs still require doing, 
but they’re someone else’s responsibility. In the organization, one ling 
a definite job, and one does it, and that is that. 
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The organizational goal is the basis for the existence of the jobs, 
and of the organization. Individuals, by doing their jobs, help the organi- 
zation reach its goal. The organizational goal may not be a personal 
goal of all, or even of any, of its members. All the organization asks is 
that its members be committed to doing a good job. It assumes that if 
they do their job well, they will thereby contribute to the goals of the 
organization adequately enough. The leaders of the organization may be 
required to show deeper commitment, since their roles require an ability 
to identify actively with the collectivity they are heading, Yet they do 
not set the organization’s goals any more than do other members. Leaders 
may come and leaders may go, and the organization will maintain its 
direction. 

We will find no organizations without goals, but it is of interest to 
speculate on what such a social form might be like. Franz Kafka’s inven- 
tions probably capture the essential elements: an organization which 
strives for nothing, where there is no reason for one activity to be pre- 
ferred to another, except perhaps tradition, The total effect is of unbear- 

i sness. 
able mal of the organization is embedded in the organization’s very 
definition, The organization is defined from its beginning as a collectivity 
for the achievement of something. From then on, as individuals become 
members of the organization, they “understand? the organization, identify 
ohh hone collectivity with definite aims, The aims may not be their 
rsonal aims, but they can pitch in and help with them nevertheless. 
r H Ee to them, they can estimate what actions will serve the 
na Pit and what actions will impede its progress. i 
collectivi ieee ‘anking executives of an organization do have a special 
a De Ls olen he organization’s goals. They are responsible for the 
role in rela f a program, a plan of action for the organization, by 
development i a a Nered: This program should not be thought of 
piee un e a in any way. Instead it interprets it—operationalizes 
as setting ’ 
it—and sets the ae tie organizational structure, it should be noted that 
ieee an individual tend to remain the same over time and, 
the co-v dividual leaves the organization, his replacement will pick up 
if the a he lationiehir he maintained. The overall system of coordina- 
most ; the a s changes only slowly in the ordinary course of events, 
INS te cack he stability which is emphasized by the phrase “organi- 
and it isin p ture.” It should also be noted that the structure of the 
zational dag the organization’s division of labor; the distribution 
re Eien the staff. It is possible to think of the structure as 
of the sare istic of the organization which reflects its method of opera- 
the phan er ig that anatomy reflects physiology, The routes of 
$ d thus the way in which the segmented functional activ- 
d with each other are embodied in the organizational 
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a ial form which achieves its 
The bd nage eee eer ere in offices, faces three b 
the ig gaat of the allocation of responsibility for particular 
(1) sas E ities to particular members of the organization; , 
functional activ blem of acceptance of responsibility by the member of 
(2) the mein pet to as the problem of adaptation); 
the ee of the coordination of the functional a 
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be thought of as continuous f 
of the organization. tent the processes are built into the organization, 
To quite an mn a properly trained staff member to make them 
although they ee coordination, for example, may be based on the 
work. One process ortant executive of the responsibility for allocating 
allocation to an ~~ checking on their completed work. He will be 
tasks to Fania gc job in such a way that his subordinates’ efforts are 
expected to E a here coordination is dependent on the executive 
coordinated. ae knows how to supervise, and the lower level person- 
being someone a als who know how to work under supervision, 
nel being indivi u etarding individuals which is relevant to an organiza- 
The Ta E so much “How is the individual affected by the 
tional approas te is “What does the organization require of the indi- 
organization? esc to be the case is that the organization requires, once 
vidual? Ltrs dye member what his job is, that he accept the assign- 
it has conveye h to perform it adequately. Different levels of acceptance 
ment fully a the individual, depending on the job. The elevator 
are aper eodechboar d girl, and the filing clerk perform adequately 
operator, t T s know the formal requirements of their role and contrive 
so long as they The executive who must choose from many courses of 
to meet aie which is best for the organization, "Present and inter. 
action the teal to subordinates and others, and serve as a flexible 
ey algae ale among separate ‘units, must identify with is job much 
more ds individual acceptance of the job is a 
. wa it is one over which it has only parti 
organizati tar to make ts jobs as desirable as 
ered eA have done well elsewhere, but 
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i oe two psychological tendencies in the organization 
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T idiom, and ext 5 iA of leeway in its construction 
of jobs, and t to de-emphasize authority relations and s: i 
for poor performance. The source of these tendencies 8y i 
traced to a socialization theme in America. The taseBali A ai ea 
year-olds may settle the assignment of positions on the pasis T 5 a 
of ball, bat, and gloves, assuming that the owner of ihe c reverie i 
entitled to determine its use. But a group only a few ya me ES 
have the best pitcher pitching, and the boy dio Ge bes at Se z a ial 
as the first batter. The socialization theme is partly leae mes ok sae 
role, but more than that, it is learning to contribut ying Bare take a 
through taking a role. i mte të a colectinity 
From this cultural emphasis would develop good organizati 
bers: individuals who can understand the necessity for aah STA oe 
as a way of contributing to a collectivity. Some postions ii a be oe 
the good organization member more than others. The Tower l ore i 
tive, and particularly the non-specialist, who cannot make ‘of his job 
aat he wants, and cannot expect a job tailored to a person ae i 
might do best if he were a good organization eee The 
so long as it can hire this kind of person, designs is jobs 


wl 
training, 
organization, 


accordingly. 
Yet the range of activities to which an individual may be expected 


ed. The organization will first be required to 
combine responsibilities in a way acceptable to most potential staff 
members. In addition it must associate with these responsibilities rewards 
sufficient to keep the staff member preoccupied with mastering the activ- 
ities allocated to him, even when other jobs in other organizations become 


available. 

The organizati 
staff is in a serious way on 
circle may develop of pro 


to adapt is not unlimit 


on which has constructed jobs that are difficult to 
ce it begins to lose the staff it has. A vicious 
blem, inadequate solution, further problem. 
Since the organization is understaffed, the remaining members are reed 
to take on activities which would not ordinarily be parts of their job 
Tf the activities are beneath them, they threaten their sense of setups: 
tional status. If the activities are of high status, the employees resent 
the allocation of tasks for which they are not qualified and not paid 
If the organization secks a solution by curtailing its goals, so that it eh 
r requires some functional activities, the goal which is dropped is 
its most idealistic, just because it is this goal which is least 
blem of organizational survival. Some staff meriken 
are likely to have identified strongly with it, the more so since the eee 
zation began to have trouble, and its loss will result in their acts 
n. So, while the organization may count on a range of adaptability 
its members, it is imperative that it not construct its job: 
verstep this range. The good organization member pa s 
slack; the organization must take up the rest. i 
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Sei rei opposition among the men. a id fr gs a ìs that Americans 
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German? Perhaps most strongly affected will be coordination processes, 
which, even in the most formal American organizations, leave to the 
individual some responsibility for coordination with others. In the 
German organization we must expect the peer relationship this involves 
to be not so trustworthy, Instead we should expect a more elaborate 
formal system for the achievement of coordination, with heavier respon- 
sibility on centrally placed executives. We should be willing to grant 
sharper status differentials between levels, commensurate with the 
sharply increasing responsibility. We should be wary regarding group 
decision, not because the tradition is different, but because the prerequi- 
sites of group decision are not met, By thinking about the organization 
and its requirements it is possible to identify the differences in the char- 
acter of the staff which must be taken into account, and to suggest the 
differences in organization which must follow. 

This is pure speculation, and submitted only as an example of an 
application of organization-level conceptualization. Its leading idea is 
that we must understand what organization really is, and how it works, 
if we are to plan organizations. If we have this understanding, we can 
work toward social forms which are effective in their settings, and which 
in achieving their goals utilize and express, rather than clash with, the 


personalities of their staffs. Without this understanding we can only 


design our organizations from tradition, projection, and the unrealistic 


extrapolation of experience from one situation to another. 
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Preface 


In recent years the term “intergroup relations” has acquired a rather 
specific and well-standardized meaning for American social scientists. It 
means relationships among groups differing in race, religion, or ethnic 
backeround. One of the contributors to this number of the Journal, Robin 
M. Williams, Jr., did a great deal to establish this usage when he reviewed 
the field for the Social Science Research Council and published, in 1947, 
a monograph entitled “The Reduction of Intergroup Tensions.” This in- 
fluential work emphasized the common problems involved in relationships 
among these three types of groups. 

The tendency to treat intergroup relations, so defined, as a single 
broad field of investigation was strengthened by the findings of specific 
research studies. The two phenomena most often studied by American 
researchers—anti-Negro attitudes among whites, and anti-Semitism among 
gentiles—proved to be highly correlated and to involve many of the same 
psychological mechanisms. The story was essentially the same for attitudes 
toward Italians, Japanese, and other ethnic groups. The most important 
empirical investigation in this whole area during the past decade was pub- 
lished under the title “The Authoritarian Personality,” and maintained 
the thesis that this unified personality structure was typically expressed in 
a single pattern of intergroup attitudes which the authors labeled “ethno- 

“ai ” 
ee the many successes of what may be called the common denomi- 
nator approach to intergroup relations, it has come as a shock to hom 
social scientists and practitioners to find that it was not adequate for all 
oma „ms jn the field. The present number of the Journal is in large part a 
Se aieia shock, Although anti-Semitism may perhaps be adequately 
explained in terms of ethnocentrism and authoritarian personality struc- 
are all our contributors seem to agree that neither these concepts nor the 
social interaction concepts of the common denominator approach are by 
themselves sufficient to explain most forms of religious conflict in the 
United States. Other factors seem to be at work. Our contributors do not 
entirely on what they are, nor on how they operate; but the ones 


agree ose described by Professor Williams as 


most frequently emphasized are th 


a «oe 9 
“conflicting value premises.” . : . . 
i The realization that religious conflict can not be explained simply in 


ms of the operation of general principles of intergroup relations has 
oe nt. Consequently there is a dearth of empirical studies deal- 
: ith interreligious relations as such. We have a tremendous amount 
ing W1 tion about specific areas of disagreement among religious 
of afon United States—information which is brilliantly ordered and 
peop ed by Leo Pfeffer —but-we-have-no+eal_lnowledge of the social 
goon . Bureau Ednl. Psy. Research 
i DAVID Hes: TRAINING COLIERE 
Dated... ....... 


ter , 
been fairly rece 


and psychological principles which presumably determine the historical 
events. i 

The reader will note that our contributors do not offer any sug- 
gestions for resolving or reducing interreligious conflict, This situation 
stands in sharp contrast to the situation when interracial conflict is in- 
volved. In this latter area of intergroup relations American social scientists 
feel they know what should be done, and why. In the area of religious 
conflict we are only now beginning to see the problems that must be solved 
before we have any reasonable recommendations to make. 


Jonn Harpinc 
General Editor 
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Introduction: Religious Conflict 


Don J. Hager 


In 1955 it was reported that 97 million Americans claim affiliation 
with some place of worship and that they contributed at least $2,000,000,- 
000 to the support of church and synagogue. Over one-half billion dollars 
were invested in the construction of new church buildings and schools, It 
is claimed that Sunday school registration is at an all-time high. The sta- 
tistics used to record the growth of religious organizations in the United 
States are not, of course, beyond debate and criticism; but they do sustain 
the popular image of church and synagogue as thriving and vigorous insti- 


tutional structures. 

But religious leaders and social commentators often experience dif- 
ficulty in translating organizational growth into evidence for heightened 
spirituality. There would appear to be numerous reasons for the persist- 
ence of this difficulty. One is that reliable statistical measures of religious 
affiliation and identification are not available. In addition, the interpre- 
tation of statistical indices of religiosity are treacherous; they are fre- 
quently explained as consequences of a “new interest in religion,” as a 
reaction to the “awesome destructive powers of atomic energy,” or as the 
result of high birth rates and “accelerated evangelism.” On the other 
hand, informed religious spokesmen express the ‘fear that the religious 
boom may turn out to be a “spiritual bust, And one analyst submits the 
thesis that America’s “new religiousness is but a manifestation of the in- 
creasing secularization of the religious impulse—a part of the American 
Way of Life” (14). Elsewhere in this issue of the Journal it is also pointed 
out (a) that individuals may derive values (sociability, support for group 
norms, rewards) and need-satisfactions from sia ng membership and 
participation that are not necessarily related to religious belief and com- 
mitment, (b) that individuals frequently express religious identification 
(tradition) without formal membership or commitment, and (c) that 
there often appears to be a difference between the yalnie-comirutmenñts of 
the adherent and those that are required by the “official” theological 
structure of a particular faith. These factors are among the many that 


now complicate an accurate assessment of religious life in the United 


States. — x he sieni 
Confusion and ambiguity may reign over the significance and mean- 


. o of the current renaissance in American religious life, but they ob- 
mS prevent the impression that there has been a marked in- 
blic expression of interreligious tension and conflict. In 
intergroup and community relations practitioners have 
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viously do not 
crease in the pu 
many localities, 


come to view religious controversy as their most pressing community rela- 
tions problem—a problem sharpened by the fact that conventional inter- 
group theory and practice do not seem applicable to the elusive and in- 
transigent character of religious conflict, And it has also been noted that 
the relationship between an allegedly heightened religiosity and increased 
religious strife has not been adequately explored. 

Contemporary religious controversy does not have the flavor of past 
struggles—of theological strife and religious bigotry. This is not a conflict 
born of nativism, cries of “Popery,” and the infamous Protocols of Zion. 
Violence is rare. The head-on clash is generally averted or postponed, It 
most commonly takes the form of quiet pressure, of unyielding resolve to 
express competing religious views on matters of public and social policy. 
The strain of the religious institution toward social recognition and sur- 
vival invites conflict over the principle of the separation of church and 
state (e. g., religion in public education), over the social policy of re- 
ligious bodies (e. g., desegregation and economic goals), and over issues 
in religious liberty (e. g., Sabbath laws). 

Within states and local communities these issues become magnified 
and partisanship more pronounced. Urban and suburban communities 
are often cleft along religious lines with reference to school board elec- 
tions, public funds for sectarian services, the use of “religious quotas” in 
appointments to public and civic posts (school board members, probation 
officers, judgeships), religious observances in the public schools, and in 
matters of public law, welfare, and morality—divorce, birth control 
therapeutic abortion, adoptions across religious lines, and the censorship 
of books and movies. 

These cleavages persist under the added impact of the popular thesis 
that the social and political ills of our time call for more persuasive re- 
ligious inspiration and activity. This thesis may stimulate a mature exami- 
nation of the role of moral and ethical values in the social life. But it may 
also result in attempts to breach and discredit the principle of separation 
of church and state—a principle that has strengthened the democratic 
order and given vitality to the growth of religious bodies. Moreover, in 
some cases, it has tended to promote the assumption that patriotism gaad 
citizenship, loyalty, democracy, and morality are not possible tiles: the 
flow from religious commitment. ` y 

Religious conflict in the community calls our attention to those arcas 
wherein it shows the greatest potential for disrupting community organi- 
zation and public services (education, government, and welfare services) 
It stands as a threat to freedom of conscience and to the efficient fine: 
tioning of the civic order. Citizens’ organizations, lay and professional 
service agencies, child welfare and rehabilitative services, human relations 
commissions, and the like, find their programs and objectives crippled b, 
sectarian intransigence and struggle. Attempts to reinforce sectarian "ea 
liefs and objectives with secular authority (in court, legislature, a d 
school) divide communities and subvert the efficacy of public Satine 
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In this sense, religious conflict becomes a public problem and not just a 
quarrel between Protestants, Catholics, and Jews. 

A cursory examination of contemporary religious conflict reveals that 
not all differences in creed, dogma, belief, and practice lead to conflict 
and controversy; moreover, certain of them do not fall with equal weight 
on clergy and laity. Some differences are neutral. Others may enrich the 
religious community without dividing it. An examination of certain of the 
issues involved in religious conflict (e. g., the use of public funds for sec- 
tarian services) reveals that, for the most part, they are divorced from 
sheer differences in creed or theology. Protestant and Catholic theologians 
may quarrel about the role of Mary in Christian doctrine, but this is not 
an issue likely to sunder the community. On the other hand, the Roman 
Catholic dogma of the One True Church reverberates throughout the 
national religious community, Similarly, not all differences in value prem- 
ises, organizational structure, and mission are equally productive of ten- 
sion and conflict. Religious differences may produce conflict that ranges 
from mild to serious, The problem is, therefore, to determine the factors, 
conditions, and issues that prompt one type of consequence rather than 
another. ; 

It is also reasonably clear that knowledge about changing patterns of 
social mobility may illuminate inquiry into the dimensions of interre- 
on. Nor is it an easy matter to disentangle the religious factor 
differences in social class position, income and educational 
iral residence, and in mobility rates. The social, eco- 
hic distribution of Protestants, Catholics, and Jews is 
as in the past. These shifting distributions have con- 
lated, for patterns of group identification, group 
cleavages. Evidence derived from the com- 

A . ests that “Religion is becoming increasingly 
sae ig peta agent .. 2? (9) and for the sectarianization 
of apaan community services and objectives. In some municipalities, 

$ le, sectarianism is injected into court practices and welfare serv- 
for sanb 3 the vate ind disposition of neglected or delinquent children. 
a at tne is brought to bear on court officials, the confidentiality 
of court records is violated by representatives of sectarian child care 
agencies and, in some cases, public welfare agencies have — an un- 
official policy of either refusing to ib ne non-sectarian child care 
agencies or else they feel constrained to “clear” a non-sectarian Placement 
with the recognized sectarian services. This type of sectarianism breeds 

lizious separatism and conflict, weakens the quality of community par- 
re IDIO n, and leads to the establishment of “private governments.” It 
Eo Pl the quality of community welfare services in such a way that 
Se become the victims of a struggle for sectarian dominion. 
It has also been observed that the relations between the Protestant 
d Jewish religious communities are generally more harmonious and 
ot than those that obtain between the Protestant and Catholic com- 
si 
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munities or between the Jewish and Catholic communities, Insofar as 
contemporary religious conflict can be said to be primarily a function 
of Catholic-non-Catholic relations, changes in the socio-economic and 
geographic distribution of these religious groups tend to aggravate con- 
troversy over the role of religion in governmental, communal, and edu- 
cational services, In part, the development of this type of conflict would 
appear to stem from the increasing Catholicization of certain urb 
ters—Boston, New York City, Jersey City, Newark, and Phil 
these and possibly other communities , Protestants are 
and only in New York City is there a Jewish Population th 
the Catholic community in size and resources, i l 

Research and conceptualization brought to bear on religious conflict 
frequently go astray by ignoring the defensive stance of the American re- 
ligious institution with regard to the surrounding secular climate. It is 
wholly legitimate and necessary to study and report upon the issues that 

ear to provoke controversy among religious groups, but a compre- 
free view of religious conflict requires that research be directed toward 
a aca of the struggle that arises from the competing social demands 
of the religious and secular worlds—a constant source of conflict and 
dissent that is not necessarily related to denominational maneuvering and 
dispute. In a nation where at least one half of the Population achieves 
goals and satisfactions without reference to traditional religious beliefs 
(2), conflict between the religious and secular worlds tends to become 
chronic. In addition, law, custom, and the public atmosphere do not per- 
mit the unqualified and unlimited expression of religious values and ob- 
jectives in the public domain. This is to say that the social and psycho- 
logical space for playing the religious role (personal and Institutional) has 
shrunk. Each faith, therefore, faces the troublesome problem of deter- 
mining how religious values and objectives are to be injected into the 
social fabric. To achieve this without conflict is exceedingly difficult ina 
society possessing religious, secular, and constitutional reservations about 
the indiscriminate insertion of religious doctrines and theistic assumptions 
into public and communal life. . f 

At this stage of inquiry, there seems to be some dispute regarding the 
alleged increase in religious conflict. To some, the increase js self-evident; 
others are inclined to argue that it is not so much a matter of in 
it is of a shift in the mode of the social expression 
Whatever the view, religious controversy has not escaped the atte 
religious spokesmen and scholars. They have contributed the bulk of that 
literature itemizing and classifying the issues Producing religi 
troversy (7, 13, 17, 18, 37, 42). The religious and s 
lishes an abundance of comment and opinion on i 
and dispute. Although this literature is informative and 
too often marred by polemics and self-serving declamations. Popular mag- 
azines have not ignored religious controversy, even though their approach 
to it tends to be shallow and misleading (26, 28). The American tradition 
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of religious liberty, the separation of church and state, and a highly secu- 
larized cultural milieu tend to set limits on the direction and content of 
certain forms of religious conflict. It is to be expected, therefore, that an 
articulate and substantial review of the legal, statutory, and constitutional 
issues will be found in law journals, legal treatises, and judicial opinions 
(31, 35): 

However, religious conflict has not received the lavish attention from 
social science that has been afforded racial, ethnic, and nationality con- 
flict, Social scientific studies of religious conflict tend to be fragmentary 
and limited in scope. The majority of published studies and analyses con- 
stitute systematic exploration of the issues about which controversy rages 
(5, 15, 16, 40, 41), while others seek to locate the roots of tension and 
strain through the application of institutional and functional analysis 
(25, 29, 30, 39). Institutional analysis, of course, has the capacity to go 
beyond the assessment of sectarian dispute to suggest that the social mani- 
festation of religion in a secular society tends to produce some measure of 
conflict and dissent even in the absence of prejudicial attitudes. 

Moreover, there are deficiencies that detract from the significance of 
current research efforts. First, the lack of a systematic sociology of Ameri- 
can religious behavior limits their utility as diagnostic and interpretive 
studies, Second, despite the existence of an impressive literature addressed 
to the problems of prejudice, discrimination, and intergroup relations, 
American social science has developed neither a coherent sociology of 
conflict nor a sociology of minority communities—whether racial, cultural, 
or religious. This literature rarely makes the point, for example, that social 
conflict has properties and functions (34). Social science seems to have 
forgotten that conflict is a form of social interaction. It relieves tensions. 
It forces contending groups to modify their claims. It is often the only way 
that groups may express opposition to ideas and practices that they abhor. 
Uncontrolled conflict (and violence) can be destructive, but the impor- 
tant task of creating and maintaining a productive social system is sub- 
verted by denying the efficacy of conflict in stabilizing the social order and 
advancing the commonweal. The important task is not, therefore, the in- 
discriminate and undisciplined elimination of conflict but, rather, the 
creation and preservation of devices whereby conflict can be made socially 
productive. Admittedly, this is a more difficult task than making immature 
appeals for the resolution of differences that are not easily subject to com- 
promise. Third, we lack comparative studies of the types of social conflict 
that are characteristic of modern society—economic, political, religious, 
legal, and industrial—and their functions. And finally, inquiry into re- 
ligious controversy is handicapped by the reluctance of religious and sec- 
tarian organizations to conduct objective investigation of the American 


religious scene. E 
These deficiencies do not deny a growing interest in the social scien- 


tific study of religious behavior in the United States. We do possess an in- 
formative literature concerning, for example, the relationship between re- 
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= TN ic position, economic and political at- 
ligious afliation Baniy i bernia and rates of intermarriage. 
Sarna a ‘din ct inquiry into the social and psychological functions of 
Other cae = and identification. Nor has the American religious in- 
religious be A comment and analysis (2, 8, 12, 27, 38). There are also 
— mer ae ent studies relating conventional religiosity and church- 
a jiimber 2 ii of religio-political conflict. The evidence is now 
E viig K that conventional religiosity (as manifest in the type 
more than pir sious training, affiliation, and expression experienced by 
and Tr al) o a only associated with the expression of prejudicial 
the indivi a conformist morality (1, 3, 4, 11, 19, 21, 32, 33, 36), but 
attitudes an rked anti-civil-libertarian intolerance toward certain kinds 
also with saan ity (36). These associations and their overtones frequently 
a ett che tna that attend debate and controversy over local and 
acco. rl 
naiona. amia eask a a that Americans are a religious people. It 
‘ ae observed, however, that Americans tend to display as well as 
as a heir religious sentiments. Both of these observations reflect a 
— a certain features of American religious behavior, They 
=== errs to the dispute that exists concerning the meaning and sig- 
pags f 4 alleged increase in “religiousness”—for in modern secular 
Si n E no necessary correlation between a rise in the fortunes of 
society nern ion (in membership, program, services) and an increase in 
organized.Te on and thought. In addition, there are certain manifes- 
religious = ular religiosity that produce controversy and dissent not 
<< aah hey offend substantial numbers of believers and non- 
only — also because they may serve to perpetuate a false sense of 
believers, 4 religious purpose (6, 10, 22, 23, 24). There is, for example, 
prablem A notion that religion is primarily a form of social and 
the well-pu l therapy; that it is a bulwark against Communism, juvenile 
psychologica family instability, and the hydrogen bomb; that it should be 
ae policy and national legislative goals, It is possible that 
the basis leet toh from genuine concern about pressing problems or 
these a M rest in achieving a wider recognition for the religious orienta- 
Pou be i thelr cumulative effect can be divisive and, under crisis condi- 
tion; i may foster the acceptance of illusory solutions to grave prob- 
tions, L oralar elaia n lends itself to ideological manipulation and, thus, 
n a often invoked in the effort to obtain non-religious 
an instrument of political and public policy. . . 
=  pailure to recognize that the character and manifestation of both re- 
ligious behavior and religious conflict ia iv pne > 
mation in the last half-century has, per PP n a uted t 
mption that contemporary religious con ict flows ma 
assu K of religious prejudice and bigotry. This view le 
e hein notion that sheer differences in belief and 
hie religious controversy—an assumption that has st 
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tensive popular literature directed toward informing the American re- 
ligious community what it is that Protestants, Catholics, and Jews “really 
believe.” Thus conceptualization, research, and the public consciousness 
are deflected away from the more serious sources of controversy on the 
belief that it is little more than a consequence of ignorance, “misunder- 
standing,” and bigotry. It is misleading to suggest, for example, that the 
conflict generated by the question of Federal aid for parochial schools has 
its roots in “religious prejudice.” It is of course true that conflict can 
renew and stimulate prejudicial attitudes; but we should not mistake 
effect for cause. 

The mode and content of contemporary interreligious tensions would 
strongly suggest that inquiry be broadened so as to include problems not 
directly related to the issues that appear to provoke religious controversy. 
For example, (1) the determination of the “return to religion” and of the 
factors associated with it, (2) comparative studies of the form and mean- 
ing of religious identification, (3) an examination of the emphasis that 
is now being placed on the role of the institutional church, (+) religious 
identification as a means of promoting security, status, social identity, and 
group sanctions, (5) the value-satisfactions and commitments of the non- 
believer—his reaction to and relations with religious groups, values, ob- 
jectives, and policies, (6) the use of religion to promote and obtain non- 
religious goals, and (7) determining the extent to which it can be said 
that certain forms of religious belief and commitment promote illusory 
solutions to serious problems, that is, the extent to which certain religious 
definitions of man and his problems correspond to empirically-defined 
reality. 

When considering the study of religious conflict, it is clear that in- 
formed perspective and conceptualization are necessary for the construc- 


tion of hypotheses and other strategic guides to research. It is the purpose 
of this issue of the Journal to marshal relevant social and psychological 
insights in order to assist in the establishment of that informed perspective. 
At this stage of inquiry it may be gratuitous to add, however, that many 
questions basic to the understanding of religious behavior and conflict 
have not been explored and that, furthermore, certain of them have not 
yet been translated into form suitable for empirical investigation. But 
~there is the hope that the analyses presented here will stimulate the pro- 
duction of research hypotheses and, conceivably, an informed understand- 
ing of the social consequences of interreligious conflict. 
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Religion, Value-Orientations, and Intergroup Conflict 


Robin M. Williams, Jr. 


Both research and social action dealing with intergroup relations in 
the United States have tended to conceive of interreligious relations in 
much the same way as interracial and interethnic relations, The grounds 
for doing this are rarely made explicit. Although there are important 
similarities among these concrete types of relations, it has not been ade- 
quately demonstrated that propositions which are valid in the case of 
ethnic or racial minorities will actually hold in the same way for relations 
among collectivities or groupings based on distinctive religious affiliations. 

Indeed, there are persuasive theoretical reasons for expecting that 
interreligious relations will not be fully explicable in terms of the vari- 
ables found, say, in interracial relations. For example, close personal con- 
tact between persons from different racial categories sometimes discloses 
an agreement upon basic values and goals, not previously recognized, that 
leads to modification of stereotypes and an increase in friendly feelings. 
In the case of persons having different religious orientations, on the other 
hand, the proximate result of interaction in which these differences are 
communicated may establish (or reinforce) out-group stereotypes and 
lead to attitudes of estrangement, rejection, or active hostility, . 

This issue of the Journal thus provides an important opportunity for 
a reexamination of what we often loosely characterize as religious con- 
flict.” Great importance is attached to the subject at this time by social 
scientists, political spokesmen, and large segments of American religious 
leadership, as well as by appreciable numbers of persons having other 
effective commitments to organized religious groupings. The topical in- 
terest in and concern with “religion” and “religious conflict” are obvious, 
well-publicized, and widely prevalent. What 1s not so obvious or com- 
monly discussed is the problem, basic to social science and to social 
policy, of the sources and consequences of those human conflicts which 
are posed in terms of differences in religious beliefs, evaluations, rituals, 
and modes of organized social action. . 

Let us begin by noting that our present subject is not religious 
“prejudice.” It is now increasingly recognized that religious conflict can 
and does occur in the absence of any trace of prejudice properly speaking. 
Conflict, defined in religious terms, can emerge even if everyone involved 
is initially devoid of stereotypes, ignorance, standardized modes of scape- 
goating, or diffuse unfulfilled needs for aggression. Those elements of 
prejudice which do appear in the opposition and conflict of religious 
groupings often can be subsumed under the concepts and hypotheses de- 
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veloped in the study of other intergroup relations. But strictly religious 
conflict is not explicable in the terms which have served to illuminate 
interethnic and interracial relations. 

If one conceives of “religious values” as those conceptions of the de- 
sirable that are “ultimate” for people who are committed to them, then, 
differences in these final and irrevocable values are by definition not sub- 
ject to compromise or resolution. So defined, one could then visualize the 
reduction or elimination of religious tension and conflict only at the price 
of renouncing any ultimate commitments to values, 

But such irreducible commitments have their maximal impact on the 
social order only in the case of religions which claim exclusive validity 
and engage in active proselytizing along with active intervention in the 
social order, Save in such limiting cases, the “social absoluteness,” so to 
say, of religious orientations is a matter of degree, A central empirical 
question, therefore, is just that of the conditions under which varying 
systems of beliefs and values allow for toleration, compromise, insulation, 
partial incorporation and the like, or else eventuate in conflict, domina- 
tion, and persecution, Presumably there will always be some element of 
religious conflict in society so long as men have religious values and differ 
in respect to those values, but the tension of differences may be very mild 
or it may reach the ferocity of a holy war. Obviously, all religious differ- 
ences do not have the same potency in producing conflict, and a given 
difference in value-orientations is likely to have varying consequences in 
different social contexts. Hence, the problem for social science is that of 
specifying the variables that help to account for varying prevalence and 
intensity of conflict as a function of variations in religious value-orienta- 
tions. 

We have come to be sharply aware of the dual social role of religion 


as either a focus of consensus, solidarity, and integration or as a source of 


societal cleavage and implacable opposition. As Nottingham summarizes 


this point: 
Worship in common—the sharing of the symbols of religion—has united 
human groups in the closest ties known to man, yet religious differences 
have helped to account for some of the fiercest group antagonisms.* 


The sharing of religiously significant symbols occurs within histori- 
cally unique communities of believers, even though the doctrinal position 
may include the universal brotherhood of men. Ultimate foci of values 
are thus localized in particular group associations. This embeddedness of 
religious experience and commitment within distinctive group contexts is 
associated both with ambivalence toward religious values on the part of 
the individual believer, and with ingroup-outgroup distinctions that some- 
times become the basis for or symbol of fundamental social cleavages. 

Presumably it is not essential here to try to elaborate further upon 


1 Elizabeth K. Nottingham, Religion and Society. Doubleday & Co., Garden 
City, New York, 1954, p. 2. 
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were neither necessary nor sufficient causes for the mass violence that 
accompanied the appearance of India and Pakistan as new nations. If 
we wish to analyze the place of religious beliefs and values in social con- 
flict, we must seek research opportunities that will permit us to disen- 
tangle religious factors from these other elements in the causation of 
conflict. 

A second complex of factors centers around the degree of involved 
commitment actually at work in nominal religious affiliations. The fact 
of relatively slight interreligious tension in the United States in recent 
decades often has been interpreted as an outcome, in part, of low intensity 
of conviction, i.e., organized religion as “religion at a low temperature.” 
To the extent that it “did not really matter,” religious differences could 
be ignored, passed over, or accepted as matters of slight consequence.* 
To the extent that what is popularly called religion thus passes over into 
the zone of matters of taste, one may well say that intrinsic religion has 
moved elsewhere. The trivialization of religious allegiance is assuredly 
one mode by which conflict can be reduced. 

Short of this kind of extreme attenuation of commitment to spe- 
cifically religious values, it is possible to conceive of a sufficiently large 
and important core of common values running through otherwise differ- 
ent religious positions to render interfaith relations relatively easy and 
smooth, Very little is known as to specifically what must be shared in 
what ways to bring about this outcome. It is certain that the answer is 
not simple. For one thing, “family quarrels” among religious groups are 
often intense—the just-noticeable differences seem under some conditions 
to evoke especially strong reactions. A further complication appears in 
the very definition of the problem: To the extent that religious values 
are distinguished from secular values, religious differences may be mini- 
mized by the sharing of a large fund of non-religious values. Something 
like this has occurred in the United States.* But if a particular faith does 
not make this religious-secular distinction, or claims to permeate and sanc- 
tion all important values, it is likely, insofar as it is religiously distinctive 
at all, to be regarded by members of other faiths as challenging or en- 
croaching upon their own distinctive religious commitments. To put it 
another way, the more compartmentalized and restricted are the claims 
of a particular faith to define and regulate value-orientations, the less 
likely it is that religious group membership will be a divisive factor. 

The terms of religious conflict are no longer publicly those of the- 
ology and bigotry but rather church-state relations, on the one hand, 
and questions of religious liberty on the other: 
~~ z “Whenever there is active theological construction there is a strengthening 
of the walls between religions, for however universal the themes of theology may 


be, each system has its peculiar idioms and is part of a particular faith.” Herbert 
W. Schneider, Religion in Twentieth Century America, Harvard University Press, 


Cambridge, 1952. : 
Cf, Will Herberg, Protestant, Catholic, Jew. Doubleday & Co., Garden City, 


New York, 1955. 
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Contemporary religious controversy does not have the flavor of 
struggles—of theological strife and Teligious bigotry, T r of past 
born of nativism, cries of “Popery” and the infamous Protocol f7 
Violence is rare. The head-on clash is generally averted or s o 
most commonly takes the form of quiet pressure 
express competing religious views on matters of public and soci 


1. Whether there is a sharp distinction between a religious a 


secular realm. nda 


5. Orientations toward both secular and relis; 
‘ Sfi religious ‘ 
tion of discipline. gious authority 


sK, 33 °. . eo. 
(“Church”) as a community of individual belivers, or asad 
agency, or as a sacramental order, i s 


ties of human intelligence and rationality, 
12. The evaluation of science. 


‘Don J. Hager, “Introduction: Religio ict.” 
1956, 12, No. 3. Sous Conflict Journar op Social Issy 
es, 
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15. The scope and quality of personal responsibility for conduct: 
e.g., total culpability versus environmental extenuation. 

16. Whether asceticism is positively or negatively valued, 

17. Orientation toward suffering and punishment. 

18. Orientation to religion as a means of “therapy” or “adjustment”; 
religious commitment as a solution for personal difficulties or for social, 
economic, and political problems. 

19. Estimation and evaluation of the possibilities and means of 
resolving conflicts arising from differing religious views. 

20. Evaluation of religious heterogeneity, religious “liberty,” and 
“toleration”; e.g. approval of sectarian diversity versus ecumenical move- 
ments. 

This listing could be extended to include such important additional 
matters as conflicts of religious and secular assumptions concerning value 
priorities and hierarchies, or the use of religion to promote and obtain 
non-religious goals.* Even this limited inventory is enough, however, to 
suggest in a fairly specific way that divergent value-orientations, associ- 
ated with particular faith groupings, contribute directly to interreligious 
dissention in matters of public social policy and personal social conduct. 
Note again that this implies that interreligious conflict is not merely a 
matter of “prejudice.” We are here confronted with real differences in 
the values to which people are, or may be, deeply committed. A further 
implication is that religious conflict is not traceable to the sheer fact of 
different affiliations and the struggles for social and political influence 
and power among the resulting groupings. That is, our assumption here is 
that the explanation of conflict requires taking into account the actual 
content of beliefs and values; it is not enough simply to note that Protes- 
tants, Jews, and Catholics are culturally defined as “different” and that 
real social groupings develop on the basis of that definition." 

If we are thus able to see religious conflict as a problem of value- 
divergence—abstracting both from “prejudice” and from group allegiance 
as such—we secure some clues as to what we may need to do to advance 
our knowledge of the contemporary problem of interreligious relations in 
the United States, We need data on intensity of convictions, on the 
extent and nature of individual participation in religious group activities, 


* For several suggestions of significant points to include in the above enumera- 


tion, I am indebted to Don Hager. i 
* However, it remains important to take into account the values that inhere in 


group affiliation and participation, apart from the specific values espoused by the 
group. Having established his credentials of belief, commitment, and participation, 
the member of a religious grouping secures many rewards in sociability, security of 
belongingness, reinforcement of norms, emotional support, structure for behavior, 
and the like. Positive affect toward, and personal need for, the particular religious 
community can thus emerge from participation as such rather than as purely an 
outcome of internalization of the religious values peculiar to that community. 
Presumably it is in this sense that we can appreciate the meaning of the quip that 
fox-hunting was once a part of Anglican religion in England. 
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situations. For instance, one may not, by reason of religious commitment, 
be able to even consider ways of dealing with social problems that may 
appear entirely proper and reasonable to those who approach the situation 
from different evaluational premises. 

Differences in those value-orientations having a specifically religious 
(sacred, non-empirical) reference may define the significance of a col- 
lectivity or group to its members in such a way as to hinder or com- 
pletely prevent compromise or negotiation with regard to the social 
consequences of these differences, ‘Tendencies toward unyielding finality 
are given special force by the particular characteristics of the value- 
orientations we must recognize as religious. Beliefs and value-orientations 
regarding the nature of man, the problem of evil, the final ends of life— 
all the primordial questions—are not subject to immediate, pragmatic 
demonstration, in any sense. Yet they stand between the believer—the 
committed participant—and the agony, chaos, meaninglessness of an 
incomprehensible world. And, more positively, they define avenues of 
meaning, security, and fulfillment in an ordered life, transcending the 
“bare surface of things.” Thus, what are from a non-religious point of 
view essentially unprovable, “arbitrary” beliefs, values, and symbols are 
at the same time the essential base of life itself to the religiously devout. 
So conceived, we see again how differences that are defined as religious 
can come to have a peculiar acuteness and poignancy, The fact that 
similar stances and effective intensities can be generated by group dif- 
ferences that are popularly considered to be non-religious, e.g., national- 
ism, is worthy of note. But this does not remove the necessity for investi- 
gating the possibility that adherence to religious values has distinctive 
social consequences, even while we recognize that such value-belief com- 
plexes as nationalism may contain “transcendental” elements.? i 

In still another way, value-orientations may influence interreligious 
relations through their effects upon the organization and functioning 
of the religious body itself. The degree of central control and direction, 
and the degree of development of an ecclesiastical hierarchy are only 
two of the more obvious illustrations. It is not only that such different 
modes of organization represent, in part, differences in underlying value 
assumptions, but also that the modes of organization can have tangible 
direct influence upon interreligious interaction, e.g., the extent to which 
corporate commitments govern the extent of interreligious cooperation in 
the local community, or the extent to which individuals from different 
faith groups meet as “representatives” or “ambassadors” from a con- 
stituency to which they feel responsible. Although very little precise 
knowledge is available concerning such differences or the mechanism by 
which they affect interreligious relations, their possible importance would 


seem to be great enough to warrant intensive research explorations. 


1 To refer to Communism as a “secular religion” is to already imply this. 
See Talcott Parsons, The Social System. The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1951, 


Chapter VIII, especially pp. 372-73. 
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It is necessary to note, also, the possibility that interreligious relations 
in some instances may be affected by strains and tensions with regard to 
value-orientations within a given religious grouping. The highly com- 
plicated processes set in motion by internal divergence in values constitute 
still another largely unexplored area that awaits scientific understandin 

This article has limited itself to a broad exploration of a few aliet 
problems. It has not attempted a formal codification, either of variables 
and hypotheses or of established empirical findings. Its main objectives 
have been two: (1) to point to the direct significance of value-orienta- 
tions in interreligious relations; (2) to suggest some of the specific 
differences in values that may turn out to be important and some of the 
particular ways by which these differences may affect interreligious con- 
flict and cooperation. It is hoped that the considerations reviewed here 
will stimulate the basic thinking and research so urgently needed in a 
little-understood field of great importance to men in society. 


` . 

8 The views expressed on this matter have becn influenced, in particular, by 
Talcott Parsons, Religious Perspectives of College Teaching in Sociology and 
Social Psychology. Edward W. Hazen Foundation, New Haven, 1951. 
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Issues That Divide 


Leo Pfeffer 


1. The Background 

To a major extent interreligious conflict in the United States is an 
aspect of Catholic-non-Catholic relationships, Undoubtedly, Protestant- 
Jewish relations have areas of tension, particularly concerning religion in 
the public schools. So too, intra-Protestant tensions manifest themselves, 
as in disputes between the fundamentalist American Council of Christian 
Churches and the more modern National Council of Churches of Christ. 
There are intra-Jewish conflicts too, primarily revolving around Zionism 
and the activities of the anti-Zionist American Council for Judaism. But 
these are comparatively minor areas of conflict and tension; the major 
area revolves around Catholicism, Catholics, and the Catholic Church. 
(Even religious-secular conflict, not discussed in this article, is largely 
Catholic-secular conflict.) 

Perhaps this was not so clear in the past. During the Colonial era 
the more dramatic conflicts were between the established Protestant 
churches and the dissenting sects. In the 19th century the conflict between 
the communally accepted faiths and those considered socially extreme, 
such as Mormonism and Christian Science, likewise presented dramatic 
aspects. These, however, were largely localized and affected compara- 
tively few persons; the major area of conflict and tension, at least after 
the early Colonial period revolved around Catholics and non-Catholics. 

The fulcrum of Catholic-non-Catholic relations has, however, shifted 
during the three and a half centuries of American history. At the risk of 
over-generalization, three fairly distinct periods can be discerned. In the 
first the fulcrum was Catholicism; in the second, Catholics; in the third, 
or present era, the Catholic Church. In the first, ending approximately 
at the close of the 18th century and the establishment of religious liberty 
in the Federal and all State constitutions, the underlying motif was the- 
ology. Conflicts between Catholics and non-Catholics ( chiefly Protestants) 
grew out of and were inextricably related to differences in religious creed 
and dogma. At the outbreak of the Revolutionary War public perform- 
ance of the Mass was illegal in all colonies except Pennsylvania, 

The secularism and nationalism which grew out of the War for 
Independence, the French enlightenment and Revolution, the expanding 
frontier, and the rise of the popular individualistic Protestant dissenting 
sects, all combined to diminish the importance of differences in theolog- 
ical creed and dogma. When, at the end of the 18th century, New York 
eliminated from its laws a requirement that all applicants for citizenship 
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disavow allegiance to all foreign “ecclesiastical potentates,” Catholicism 
as a religion ceased to present a problem in interreligious relationships, 

3ut this rise of nationalism brought with it another aspect of Catho- 
lic-non-Catholic tensions. For nationalism brought with it xenophobia, and 
the victims of this xenophobia were mainly the Catholics; first the Githe- 
lics who carne from Ireland after the potato famine; later the Catholics 
who came from Italy and east Europe to build the trans-continental 
railroads and work the mines and mills. The underlying motif of this 
era was bigotry and the chief anti-Catholic forces were the super-nation- 
alists, the Know-Nothings, the Nativists, and later the Ku Klux Klan. 
During this period anti-Catholicism was not basically different from 
anti-Orientalism and anti-Semitism. 

This second period may be said to have definitely come to an end by 
1928, The fact that onc of the two major political parties in the nation 
nominated a Catholic for the Presidency is fairly conclusive proof that 
anti-Catholic bigotry ceased to be a significant factor in interreligious rela- 
tions, Catholics as Catholics had become an integrated and integral part 
of the American community and anti-Catholic bigotry was no longer a 

ious problem. 
ee 1928 also saw the beginning of the third era, the present era in 
which the fulcrum is not Catholic dogma, nor Catholics, but the Catho- 
lic Church, and more particularly the influence and power exerted by 
the Church in areas theretofore considered by non-Catholics to be in the 
domain of the secular, such as government, politics, public education, 
family relations, and international affairs. The year 1928 saw the publi- 
cation of Marshall’s The Roman Catholic Church in the Modern State 
and Garrison’s Catholicism and the American Mind, both of which 
raised serious questions regarding the role of the Church in the political 
realm, The Great Depression of the thirties and the World War of the 
forties focused national attention on more urgent problems, but the 
return of peace brought a return of Laoag attention to the role of the 
Catholic Church on the American — n the Post-war period, Paul 
Blanshard published his American Freedom and Catholic Power, The 
bitter controversy around the Barden Bill for Federal 
he formation of Protestants and Other Amieticans 
vurch and State, the controversy about an 
ambassador to the Vatican, the attack on the Supreme Court’s decision 
in the McCollum released time case and upon the “godlessness” of the 
public schools, the identification of secularism with Communism and pro- 
Communism, the identification of Catholicism with McCarthyism, anal 
the outbreak of numerous lesser ree vate. around such diverse items 
as bus transportation to pareen schools, ih birth control, divorce, 
the adoption of children, crucifixes m puouc parks, and Christmas 
pageants in the public schools. Tsi, ithe present, era, the underlying motif 
is no longer theology, nor bigotry, but genuine differences on public 
issues. Today it is issues that divide Protestants, Catholics, and Jews. Tr 
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is the purpose of this article to set forth briefly the major issues that 
divide the three faiths and the positions taken by each in respect to these 
issues. 

2. A Preliminary Observation 

Before we consider the different issues, a preliminary comment js 
appropriate. It deals with the use of such terms as “the Catholic position,” 
or “the Protestant position,” or “the Jewish position” on a particular 
public issue. Use of these terms is often strenuously challenged on the 
ground that there is no single Protestant or Catholic or Jewish position on 
any secular issue. It is pointed out, for example, that there are Catholics 
who do not favor the exchange of ambassadors with the Vatican or the 
use of public funds for parochial school transportation, and there are 
on the other hand Protestants and Jews who do favor each of these steps. 
It is probable that a majority of American Catholics practice contracep- 
tive birth control despite the strong position on the subject taken by the 
Church. Catholic judges in civil courts freely grant divorces even to 
Catholic litigants notwithstanding a strong papal condemnation of such 
action, and recently a jury in heavily Catholic Providence, Rhode Island, 
voted to allow a Jewish couple to adopt a child born to Catholic parents, 
despite the vigorous opposition to interreligious adoptions by the Catholic 
Church. . . 7 

Despite this, there is a Catholic position and a Protestant position 
and a Jewish position on the issues referred to in this article. The rapid 
and great growth in the power and influence of the Catholic Church 
has led to a polarization of Catholic opinion, or at least articulated 
opinion, The Catholic position on subjects within the realm of concern 
of the Catholic Church is the position of the Catholic Church. One who 
reads the Catholic press cannot fail to observe the almost monolithic 
uniformity of views on these subjects. Moderate variations can, of course, 
be discerned. For example, the Tablet, organ of the Brooklyn arch- 
diocese, has always been a staunch supporter of Senator McCarthy; the 
Pilot, organ of the Boston archdiocese, a staunch opponent. But the 
difference between them concerned McCarthy as an individual ; there 
was no difference between them in their advocacy of the principles 
espoused by McCarthy. The only basic dissent from this and a number 
of other positions to be found within Catholicism is in the pages of 
Commonweal, a lay publication with relatively little influence, and the 
Catholic Worker, a radical publication of extreme views, with no influ- 
ence at all. a . 

The polarization of Catholic opinion on issues of Church concern 
led to or at least was concommitant with the counter-polarization of 
Protestant and Jewish opinion on these issues. Lacking the over-arching 
structure of an all-encompassing church, Protestant and Jewish positions 
are naturally less monolithic. These two faiths developed their own 
structures, such as the National Council of Churches and the Synagogue 
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Council of America, less powerful and less formal than the Catholic 
Church, but still effective organs for the moulding of united positions 
and articulating united opinion. The practical unanimity of American 
Catholicism against the McCollum decision is matched by the equal 
unanimity of American Judaism in support of that decision and by the 
unanimity of American Protestantism against public aid to parochial 
schools or an ambassador to the Vatican or bingo legislation. On some 
issues, such as the meaning of separation of church and state, and 
religion in the public schools, Protestant opinion is more divided than 
either Catholic or Jewish, but even there agreement can be found among 
a substantial majority of Protestant groups. 


3. Church and Dogma 

With this preliminary observation out of the way we can consider 
the first area of division, the area of church and dogma, I have suggested 
that differences in theology and dogma are no longer a major motivation 
for interreligious conflict. The Catholic Church, however, does constitute 
by its very existence a source of interreligious tension. Protestants, par- 
ticularly, consider its hierarchal-monarchal structure less compatible with 
American democratic concepts than the congregational structure of 
Judaism and most of Protestantism. More important, many Protestants 
view the Catholic Church not merely as a religious organization, but as 
an important part of the American power structure, an agency exercising 
tremendous political influence in areas that most Protestants consider 
properly secular. The attitude of many of these Protestants to the Catho- 
lic Church has been described as a mixture of fear and envy, and their 
reaction has naturally been to strengthen their own inter-denominational 
body, the National Council of Churches, and to seck to exercise through 
it and independently of it the same type of political influence exercised 
by the Catholic bishops through the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference and independently of it. Op 

Even dogma and theology are of significance in interreligious conflict 
Protestants express considerable antipathy for such aspects of Catholi č 
theology as the dogma that Catholicism is the one true faith and the 
Catholic Church the one true Church; the dogma that outside a 
Church there is no salvation; the dogma of papal infallibility; the ele e 
tion of Mary to a status almost of equality with Jesus; and the abel 
and pomp of Catholic ritual. Catholics consider these dogmas and me 
tices divinely ordained, and they cannot understand why they Fade A 
a source of interreligious conflict. They affect no one except fhos = 
voluntarily choose to believe in them or practice them, and the ie o 
way prejudice ee . i y in no 

These theologica ifferences have practical cons 
Catholic dogma of the one true faith leads to Catholic avoids The 
programs that might be interpreted as implying the equal on of 
religions. For that reason Catholic priests generally do not toh ea Br 
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associations, oppose joint Chrisumas-Chanukah or Easter-Passover pro- 
grams in the schools, and view with supicion if not hostility an organiza- 
tion such as the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 

Less obvious but perhaps even more significant is the difference 
among the faiths as to the nature of religious commitment in our society. 
American Protestant tradition, which is primarily the tradition of Protes- 
tant dissent rather than the established Anglicanism or Congregationalism 
of the colonial period, views religion as a matter of election. One is a 
Protestant who voluntarily elects to be a Protestant; and until he is old 
enough to make an election and does so he is not generally considered a 
member of the Protestant communion. Both Catholicism and Judaism, 
on the other hand, view religion as a matter of status. Under both, a 
child on birth acquires the religion of his mother. In addition under 
Catholic law, a child validly baptized as a Catholic, even without the 
knowledge or consent of his non-Catholic parents, becomes a Catholic. 
Moreover, Catholicism, and probably Judaism as well, does not recog- 
nize the possibility of complete exit from the faith. 

Insofar as these are matters of purely internal religious law they 
have little significant effect upon interreligious relations in our basically 
secular society. Tension and conflict arise when it is sought to give them 
effect in secular law, as where it is sought to bar the adoption by a couple 
of one faith of a child born to a mother of a different faith. 


4. Religious Liberty 

Another logical consequence of the dogma of the one true faith 
is the traditional view of the Catholic Church toward religious liberty. 
Protestants frequently quote from the April, 1948 issue of Civilta Cat- 
tolica, the official Jesuit organ in Rome, that “The Roman Catholic 
Church, convinced, through its divine prerogatives, of being the only 
true church, must demand the right to freedom for herself alone, because 
such a right can only be possessed by truth, never by error.” According to 
this traditional view, the state has the right and the duty to proscribe 
schism and heresy both for the good of the nation and for the faithful 
themselves; for religious unity is the principal foundation of social unity. 

This position, even as a matter of principle, has met some challenge 
within the Catholic Church. A group of small, yet influential liberals, 
headed by John Courtney Murray, strenuously contest that such a posi- 
tion toward non-Catholics is even theoretically required by canon law. 
However, the more authoritative organs of the Church, such as the 
American Ecclesiastical Review, adhere in principle to the stringent 
position expressed in Civilta Cattolica, and justified in Ryan and Bolend’s 
authoritative Catholic Principles and Politics, on the ground that “The 
fact that the individual may in good faith think that his false religon is 
true gives no more right to propagate it than the sincerity of the alien an- 
archist entitles him to advocate his abominable political theories in the 
United States, or than the perverted ethical notions of the dealer in 
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obscene literature confer upon him a right to corrupt the morals of the 
community.” 

While accepting this Position in principle, Catholics are quick to 
point out that the question is purely theoretical, with no practical signifi- 
cance. These doctrines are applicable only to a Catholic State, that is one 
in which all or almost all of the inhabitants are Catholics. Since there 
is not the slightest chance that this will happen in the United States 
within the foreseeable future, there is no reason for any fear on the part 
of non-Catholics. Catholics point out that in United States history Catho- 
lics have never persecuted Protestants, even in Maryland when it was a 
Catholic controlled colony, whereas Catholics have been the victims of 
considerable persecution by Protestants, 

Catholics are particularly aggrieved at Protestant concern about 
restrictions on religious liberty in Catholic countries. They contrast this 
with Protestant silence with respect to the restriction on Catholics in such 
Protestant countries as Sweden, or the exclusion of Jesuits from Switzer- 
land, or the persecution of the Catholic Church and its clergymen in 
countries under Communist control. The comparative silence of Protes- 
tantism when Catholic religious freedom is infringed, they suggest, casts 
doubt upon the sincerity of Protestant protests against similar infringe- 
ments in Catholic countries. 


5. The Relationship of Church and State 


The principle of the separation of church and state is practically 
unanimously accepted as part of the American tradition. Although the 


Federal Constitution that “Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion.” In 1947, the United States Supreme Cour 
interpreted this provision broadly to preclude any intervention by gove 

ment in religious affairs, The Court said: ane 


The “establishment of religion” clause of the First Amendmen 
least this: Neither a state nor the Federal Governm 
Neither can pass laws which aid one religion, aid all religions 

one religion over another, Neither can force nor influence » OF prefer 
to or to remain away from church against his will or farea oe to go 
a belief or disbelief in any religion. No Person can be Dinike to profess 
taining or professing religious beliefs or disbeliefs, for diun h or enter- 
or non-attendance. No tax in any amount, large or small oe he ndatiga 
support any religious activities or institutions, whatever the e levied to 
or whatever form they may adopt to teach Or Practice reli may be called, 
state nor the Federal Government can, ope Blo 
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the affairs of any religious organizations or groups and vice versa. In the 

words of Jefferson, the clause against establishment of religion by law was 

intended to erect “a wall of separation between church and State.” 

(Emphasis added) 

‘This interpretation of the First Amendment became the subject of 
a good deal of criticism by persons who claimed that the Court had 
misinterpreted the Amendment, its history, and purpose. According to 
this view, the prohibition of establishment arose out of the multiplicity 
of rival and jealous sects that existed among the states in 1791 when 
the Amendment was adopted. If the national government were to be 
permitted to establish a particular denomination as the established church 
of the United States, each sect feared that it would be some other that 
would be thus favored, Accordingly, they agreed that the government 
should not be allowed to establish any particular church or sect. The 
Amendment, therefore, was nothing more than a practical expedient to 
meet a practical problem, and was not intended to separate the govern- 
ment from religion or to bar the government from aiding or assisting 
religion or religious groups so long as it acted equally toward all and did 
not prefer one over others. 

The practical consequences of this difference in interpretation are 
c. If the Constitution is interpreted narrowly to pro- 
hibit only non-preferential aid, then it is permissible for Congress and 
the States to appropriate public funds for the support of religious educa- 
as all church schools are included in the program without 
favoritism or discrimination. Also it is permissible for the public schools 
to teach religion so long as each child in the school is taught his own 
religion. If the broad interpretation announced by the Supreme Court 
is adopted, neither government financing: of religious education nor 
religious instruction in the public schools is permissible. : 

The organs of the Catholic Church have strongly and consistently 
criticized the Supreme Court’s broad interpretation of the First Amend- 
ment. In November, 1948 the Catholic bishops in the United States 
issued a detailed criticism of the Court’s interpretation of the Amend- 
ment and its use of the term “separation of church and state.” The 


statement declared: 


of great importanc 


tion so long 


If this practical policy be described by the loose metaphor “a wall of 
separation between Church and State,” that term must be understood in 
a definite and typically American sense. It would be an utter distortion of 
American history and law to make that practical policy involve the indif- 

lusion of cooperation between religion and 


ference to religion and the exc c 
government implied in the term “separation of Church and State” as it 


has become the shibboleth of doctrinaire secularism. . . . 


We, therefore, hope and pray that the novel interpretation of the First 
Amendment recently adopted by the Supreme Court will in due process 
be revised. To that end we shall peacefully, patiently and perseveringly 


work. ... 
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We call upon our Catholic people to seck in their faith an inspiration and 
a guide in making an informed contribution to good citizenship. We urge 
members of the legal profession in particular to develop and apply their 
special competence in this field. We stand ready to cooperate in fairness 
and charity with all who believe in God and are devoted to freedom under 
God to avert the impending danger of a judicial “establishment of secu- 
larism” that would ban God from public life, 


the Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary, the organizations affiliated with the Synagogue Council 
of America expressed their belief “that the provision against establish- 
ment of religion in the First Amendment bars non-preferential as well 
as preferential aid to religion.” The numerous legal briefs and public 
statements of the Jewish organizations have uniformly relied upon the 
broad interpretation of the Amendment and have expressed strong sup- 
port for strict separation between church and state, : 

The position of Protestant organizations is neither as uniform nor as 
definite as that of either the Catholics or the Jews. On the on 
most Protestant groups consider the principle of Separation of church and 
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6. Religion and Public Education 
The ambivalence of American Protestantism h 
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ciple of separation of church and state, so too does it consider itself the 
parent and protector of the American public school system, The pride 
that Protestants take in the public school system is fairly unanimous, 
but the unanimity does not extend to their position on the secularity of 
the system. Two main emphases can be discerned. With one group the 
principal emphasis is on the separation of church and state. The members 
of this group would forego the temptation to use the public school as an 
aid to the promotion of religious education so as not to compromise the 
principle of separation of church and state. It is this group that recognizes 
the basic inconsistency of attacking Roman Catholic infringements on 
the principle while at the same time supporting and promoting public 
school involvement in religious education. (An illustration of this incon- 
sistency is found in the legal complaint filed in a mid-western state by a 
group of Protestants who sought to halt the grant of public funds to a 
school claimed to be a Catholic parochial school although purporting to 
be a public school. To support their charge their attorney cited as 
evidence the fact that the teachers were garbed as nuns, Catholic prayers 
were recited, and there was no daily Bible reading as required by state 
statute.) 

The second Protestant group, probably representing the majority 
of organized Protestantism, lays major emphasis on the need to advance 
religious education and the role the public schools can play in furthering 
this objective. To the cry of the “separationists” within Protestantism that 
the “educationalists” are playing the Catholics’ game, the latter reply 
that the “separationists” are playing the secularists’ game. The “separa- 
tionists” consider the Roman Catholic Church as the greatest menace 
to Protestantism; the “educationalists” view secularism and irreligion 
as the prime menace. A 

The “educationalists” within Protestantism have been the supporters 
of released time for religious education—although, in large 
cities at least, the overwhelming majority of children enrolling for released 
time religious instruction are Catholic. The Protestant educationalists 
also defend daily public school reading from the Scriptures as a symbol 
of America’s religious commitment. They do not consider it a violation 
of the principle of separation of church and state, because to them the 
Bible is non-sectarian. The same reasoning underlies their defense of 
prayer recitations and hymn singing in the public schools, and their 
sponsorship of baccalaureate programs involving religious elements. While 
less passionate than Catholics in their defense of Christmas celebrations 
in the public schools, most of them find it difficult to appreciate or sympa- 
thize with Jewish objections to such celebrations. 

One of the most interesting phenomena in the field of interreligious 
relationships is the radical, almost revolutionary change in the position 
of the Catholic Church on the issue of religion and public education. 
For the past decade the Catholic Church has been concerned about the 
irreligion and godlessness of the public schools; for a century before that 
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of programs 


its chief concern had been about their religiosity, Perhaps more than 
any other single institution, the Catholic Church has been responsible 
for the secularity of American public education. In many communities 
throughout the nation Catholic parents, at the urging of their Pastors, 
braved the hostility and recriminations of their Protestant neighbors (who 
often resorted to violence), and brought suit in the courts to eliminate 
Bible reading or praycr recitation from the public schoo] curriculm, 
It was the persistence of the Catholic Church and the Courage of C 
parents that ensured the secularization of American pu 
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school; but almost invariably within the Jewish community, and often in 
communication with the non-Jewish community, the acquiescence is 
justified on the ground of necessity, and rarely on the ground of agree- 
ment. There are few issues on which Jewish organizations in the United 
States are more united than on opposition to religion in the public schools. 


7. Public Aid to Religious Education 

Protestant ambivalence toward the principle of separation of church 
and state is largely absent where the principle is applied to oppose the 
grant of tax-raised funds to religious schools. American Protestantism is 
practically unanimous in its opposition to the use of government funds, 
Federal, state, or municipal, to aid church schools. Indeed, the seculariza- 
tion of the American educational system is in large measure due to the 
willingness of Protestantism to climinate Protestant teaching from the 
public schools rather than set up a system of state-supported denomi- 
national schools, such as exists in a number of European countries and in 
the province of Quebec on this continent. It was the 1947 decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in the Everson case that tax-raised 
funds may constitutionally be used for the transportation of children to 
parochial schools that was the immediate cause for the formation of 
Protestants and Other Americans United for Separation of Church and 
State, and it is probable that today most Protestants think of separation 
of church and state primarily in terms of barring public funds to paro- 
chial schools. 

American Jewish organizations are likewise opposed to use of tax- 
raised funds for religious education and deem such use a violation of the 
principle of separation of church and state. Understandably, however, 
they consider it secondary in seriousness to religious involvement in public 
education. Moreover, they see—as most Protestant groups probably do 
not—a valid distinction between the expenditure of public funds for edu- 
cational services in parochial schools and the expenditure of such funds 
for purely welfare services. They do not, for example, oppose the fur- 
nishing of children in parochial schools with lunches and medical and 
dental care at public expense; although they do oppose furnishing text- 
books, supplies, and transportation out of tax-raised funds, since they 
consider these to be educational services rather than welfare benefits. 

American Catholics feel a deep sense of injustice at the exclusion of 
parochial schools from the educational financing system. They feel that 
the exclusion violates their religious liberty and unfairly subjects them to 
double taxation, They argue that the Supreme Court has ruled that the 
constitutional guaranty of religious freedom ensures to every parent the 
right to have his child educated in a parochial school. They feel that 
Catholic parents who are unable to pay the tuition needed to sustain 
parochial schools are deprived of their religious freedom when the state 
refuses to help finance such schools, while it finances public schools at- 
tendance whereat is forbidden to Catholic children by Church Law. They 
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The anti-gambling laws on the books of most states and the Federal 
law prohibiting the interstate transportation of lottery tickets also reflect 
Protestant concepts of moral values. Here, too, Catholicism differs and 
does not view gambling as inherently immoral or wrong when not car- 
ried to extremes, In an effort to ease the tremendous financial burden of 
their church and parochial school system, many Catholic pastors and con- 
gregations have engaged in conducting lotteries, particularly “bingo.” 
Since these practices violate the state anti-lottery laws, the Catholic 
Church in many communities has been urging repeal or modification of 
the laws to permit the playing of bingo under religious and philanthropic 
auspices, Opposition to these proposals has come largely from Protestant 
groups. With the exception of New York City, where the Board of Rabbis 
expressed its opposition to any relaxing of the anti-lottery laws, the Jewish 
groups have by and large maintained a discreet neutrality. 

The nation’s sex codes too reflect Protestant moral standards. The 
Comstock anti-obscenity laws, like the prohibition and anti-gambling 
statutes, were the product of Protestant influences. Here, however, there 
has been a significant difference. Instead of urging relaxation or elimina- 
tion of the laws, as in the other instances, the Catholic Church has become 
the most vigorous proponent of stricter legislation. The drive to enact laws 
for stricter censorship of immoral and obscene publication is spearheaded 
by Catholic spokesmen. The crusade against allegedly lewd magazines, 
paperbacks, and comic books is largely Catholic inspired. Sex educa- 
tion in the schools is most vigorously opposed by the Catholic Church. 
The Motion Picture Code was developed by a Catholic clergyman and is 
policed by the Production Code Administration under Catholic guidance. 
All in all, the Catholic Church has become the chief defender of strict 
legal controls in the field of sex morality. In view of the Calvinist back- 
ground of American Protestantism, it is natural that there has been little 
opposition, and indeed considerable approval among Protestant church- 
men to the vigorous activities of the Catholic Church in defense of basi- 
cally Puritan moral standards. On the other hand the Jewish groups, 
more concerned with the civil liberties aspects of censorship, have been 
unsympathetic to these Catholic activities, but here too have in the main 


kept discreetly quiet. 


Sunday laws, though not technically an aspect of public morality, 


may conveniently also be mentioned here. Like traditional American 
moral standards, the nature of Sunday observance was the product of 
Calvinistic Puritanism, While performance of labor on that day was, of 
course, strongly disapproved, the chief emphasis was on abstinence from 
amusement, sports, or other frivolous activities. This emphasis is evi- 
denced by the name popularly ascribed to Sabbath observance laws— 
“Blue Sunday” laws. 

The Catholic Church had for a long time been more or less indiffer- 
ent to Sunday laws, It did not oppose relaxation of these laws to permit 
amusements and sports on Sunday, at least in the afternoon when they 
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would not compete with church services. While this is still in large meas- 
ure the position of Catholic spokesmen, lately the Church has begun to 
take an increasingly vigorous stand in opposition to any relaxation of 
Sunday laws that would permit secular business activities on that day. 
The position of the Church appears to be that Sunday is a day for re- 
ligious services and for relaxation and amusement, but not for labor and 
business; and that it is proper for the state to insure this by compulsory 
legislation. 

The Jewish religious bodies believe in principle that compulsory 
Sunday laws violate the doctrine of separation of church and state, and 
by their very nature discriminate inst Jews and others who observe a 
day other than Sunday as their religious day of rest. They assert that 
elementary fairness requires that such laws, if they are to remain on the 
books, should contain an exemption in favor of merchants who for re- 
ligious reasons refrain from business on Saturdays. 


9. Family Relationships 


The Catholic Church is particularly and actively concerned with 
legislation affecting family relations, far more than are Protestant and 
Jewish groups, It steadfastly opposes liberalization of divorce laws and, 
in states where its influence is strong, bills seeking to liberalize divorce 
procedures are doomed to certain failure. In some states—New York 
is an example—it is difficult even to find a legislator willing to sponsor a 
divorce liberalization measure. To Catholic opposition, too, is attributable 
the defeat of measures secking repeal of laws in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut forbidding dissemination, even by physicians to married persons, 
of information on contraceptive birth control. Legislation allowing thera- 
peutic abortion and euthanasia is likewise strongly and vocally opposed by 
the Catholic Church. 

Although the Massachusetts and Connecticut anti-birth control 
laws were enacted by legislatures subject to Protestant rather than Catho- 
lic influence, American Protestantism today opposes neither liberalized 
divorce laws nor dissemination of birth control information to married 
persons. On the contrary, one is likely to find a substantial number of 
Protestant clergymen among the members of Planned Parenthood organi- 
zations. Nor is therapeutic abortion deemed inconsistent with Protestant 
religious dictates and, though not so certainly, the same may be said of 
euthanasia. 


With the possible exception of a segment of the orthodox wing of 


American Judaism, the position of the Jewish religious agencies in these 
aspects of secular family law is substantially identical with the Protestant 
position. However the Jewish religious bodies, like the Protestants, rarely 
take a public position on these issues; although occasionally, as i New 


York City, a rabbinical group will urge legislative re-examination and 
reform of divorce procedures. 
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10. Child Welfare 

It may be somewhat of an overgeneralization, yet it is basically ac- 
curate to suggest that the Catholic Church scrutinizes with suspicion, if 
not hostility, any legislation seeking to regulate child welfare. Partly, this 
attitude is based upon the general antipathy of the Church to any legis- 
lation regulating family relationships. Partly it is based on the theological 
premise that religion is more important than considerations of secular or 
temporal welfare in the upbringing of children. Other factors are prob- 
ably also involved. In any event, the Catholic Church opposed the child 
labor amendment because it deemed it an unwarranted interference by 
the state in the internal affairs of the family. For the same reason, the 
Church is suspicious of social welfare legislation which goes beyond the 
granting of funds to families, (The latter it strongly favors.) It urges the 
contraction if not disappearance of public (i.c., governmental) welfare 
institutions, particularly those concerned with children, and the cor- 
responding expansion of denominational institutions supported by tax- 
raised funds, Since it deems religion the most important thing in life and 
(at least the Catholic religion) immutable in nature, it sees little justi- 
fiable basis for secular welfare institutions; and urges that a child that 
has become the ward of the state should be assigned to a denominational 
institution of the child’s faith. At the same time, it is hostile to legislation 
and regulations that seek to exercise governmental supervision over the 
operation of denominational welfare institutions. — 

Neither Protestantism nor Judaism view social welfare legislation 
with the same immanent antipathy. On the contrary, the social gospel has 
become a dominant aspect of much of American Protestantism and Ju- 
daism, as the recently published Justice and Judaism by Vorspan and 
Lipman testifies. In Protestant and Jewish welfare institutions, temporal 
considerations play a more significant role and religious considerations a 
less significant role than in Catholic institutions. Indeed, Jewish welfare 
institutions at least are communally rather than congregationally operated, 
and are controlled by the laity rather than the clergy. Partly for that rea- 
son and partly for other reasons, one finds little opposition among Prot- 
estant and Jewish religious groups to governmental supervision of welfare 
institutions. f _ 

Interreligious controversy in the area of child welfare is likely to be- 
come most serious in the field of child adoption, and particularly where a 
couple of one religious faith seeks to adopt a child born to a mother of 
a different faith. In a number of states the legislatures have provided that 
“where practicable” children should be adopted by couples of the same 
religious persuasion as the natural parents. Until recently the courts have 
almost uniformly construed these so-called “religious protection laws” not 
as prohibiting all interreligious adoptions but only as requiring considera- 
tion of religion as one of the factors in determining whether or not an 
adoption should be approved. If, for example, the choice is between two 
couples, each of good character and each able to provide the child with a 
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good home, security, and affection, preference would be given to the 
couple having the same religion as the child’s natural parents. If, on the 
other hand, the choice is between a normal family life and an institution, 
and in addition the natural parents consent to a proposed adoption, the 
courts would approve the adoption notwithstanding the religious di- 
versity. 

The Catholic Church, particularly, has been dissatisfied with these 
decisions, For example, the Pilot, official organ of the Boston Archdiocese, 
strongly criticized a decision which allowed a Protestant couple to adopt 
a child born to a Catholic mother. The Pilot explained the deep anxiety 
of the church because “for Catholics their faith is their most treasured 
possession,” and it is therefore “small wonder that they would wish to sce 
it passed on to the coming generation as the road to their salvation as 
well.” Proceeding on the premise that (to quote the Pilot again) “the 
most important thing in life is not the material advantages of pleasant 
surroundings or the promise of educational opportunities or any other 


recommendations of opulence,” and that “the spiritual direction of a life 
is of greater consequence,” the church h 
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11. Ambassador to the Vatican 
Although dormant at the present time, the 


question of an exchange 
of ambassadors between the United States and 


the Vatican remains a 
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potential source of serious Protestant-Catholic controversy. With the ex- 
ception of the inclusion of parochial schools in programs for Federal aid 
to education, no secular issue so unites American Protestantism as does 
that of diplomatic recognition of the Holy See. Protestants see in such rec- 
ognition a flagrant violation of the principle of separation of church and 
state. Even those Protestant spokesmen who view the First Amendment 
in the narrow sense as not barring government intervention in religious 
affairs but merely as prohibiting preferential treatment of a particular 
faith view the sending of an ambassador to Vatican City as a violation of 
the principle of separation of church and state on the ground that it 
would constitute preferential treatment of the Catholic Church. 
Catholic churchmen find it difficult to understand the intensity of 
Protestant feeling on this issue. They consider an exchange of ambassadors 
with the Vatican as merely normal action in international affairs, They 
point out that the overwhelming majority of other nations, including 
some in which church and state are separated and others in which Prot- 
estantism is the established religion, maintain diplomatic relations with 
the Vatican. They argue that aside from being the head of the Catholic 
Church, the Pope is also the ruler of a geographically small but neverthe- 
less recognized independent state. They sce no difference between recog- 
nition of the Vatican and recognition of Israel. Finally, they suggest that 
Protestant opposition to diplomatic recognition indirectly helps the cause 
of Communism, since the United States and the Vatican are the two 
major opponents of international Communism, and refusal to allow them 
to pool their efforts through normal diplomatic channels renders each less 
effective in meeting the threat of international Communism, Nevertheless, 
Catholic churchmen recognize the depth of Protestant feeling and have 
studiously refrained from making an all-out effort to bring about the 
sending of an ambassador to the Holy See. While they, of course, favor 
the step, they do not consider the proposal a matter of major importance 
nor its effectuation worth the interreligious acrimony that it has en- 
gendered. mdb . m 
Jewish religious bodies have by and large maintained a discreet si- 
lence on this issue, although there have been occasional public statements. 
Generally, it may be said that with rare exceptions the American rab- 
binate is opposed in principle to the exchange of ambassadors with the 


Vatican. 


12. Israel and Zionism 


The problem of Israel presents a potentially serious source of inter- 
religious disharmony, principally Jewish-Catholic but also Jewish-Protes- 
tant. It is hardly disputable that the overwhelming majority of American 
rabbis are sympathetic to Zionist aspirations and identify themselves with 
the welfare of Israel. Whether or not this was true twenty-five years ago, 
the advent of Hitler and the consequent mass extermination of European 
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Jewry has convinced all but an insignificant handful ot rabbis in Fs 
United States that the security of Israel must be preserved if for no o a ; 
reason than to provide a place of refuge should virulent anti-Semitism 
again arise. Besides this factor, most rabbi : ae 
zations are convinced that the interests of America would best be serve 
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14. Conclusion 

It was obviously impossible in the space of this article to give ade- 
quate consideration to the various issues dividing Protestants, Catholics, 
and Jews. What was attempted was little more than to catalogue the more 
important ones, ‘The subject of interreligious conflict is a new one; it has 
not received the extensive treatment that has been accorded to inter- 
racial relationships. It can hardly be questioned that the subject merits 
considerable study, for its problems are certain to increase in seriousness 
as those relating to interracial relationships come closer toward ultimate 
substantial solution. In the course of that study the catalogue set forth in 
this article may be of some helpfulness. If so, this article will have justified 
itself. 


Issues That Divide: A Postscript 


Charles Y, Glock 


In his excellent paper, “Issues That Divide,” Leo Pfeffer has con- 
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of Catholics in American society, it is inherent in the situation that the 
side holding the minority position will work to improve its situation 
vis-à-vis the majority. In turn, those holding to the majority position will 
resist such changes as may weaken there own position in the society. 

Acknowledging the power component makes the task of explaining 
the shifts in the form and content of Catholic-non-Catholic conflict 
easier, but heightens the difficulty of finding means to ameliorate it. The 
shift, for example, in the locus of conflict from Catholicism, to Catholics, 
to the Catholic Church may be seen, at least in part, as a reflection of an 
improvement in the position of one side over against the other, Non- 
Catholics, here primarily Protestants, were forced early in America’s his- 
tory to abandon any hopes they may have had of prohibiting the develop- 
ment of Catholicism in American life, The reluctance with which Cathol- 
icism was accepted then became manifest in a century or so of antagonism 
toward Catholics as persons. This antagonism was heightened by ethnic 
factors, but nevertheless continued to reflect a concern among Protestants 
to retain their predominant position in American social structure, Re- 
cently, the locus of anti-Catholic feeling has shifted to the Catholic 
Church, reflecting among other things the emergence in America of a 
powerful new institutional force representing the Catholic population. 
These remarks do not, of course, explain the conditions which led to the 
shifts in the balance of power which have taken place. They do, however, 
suggest a useful point of departure for doing so. 

With reference to the specific issues on which Pfeffer notes an his- 
torical shift in position on the part of one side or another, these too are 
made more understandable by reference to the element of power. He 
notes, for example, the “almost revolutionary change in the position of 
the Catholic Church on the issue of religion and public education. For 
the past decade the Catholic Church has been concerned about the ir- 
religion and godlessness of the public schools; for a century before that, 
its chief concern had been about their religiosity. This change in the 
position of the Catholic Church coincides with a basic change in the re- 
ligious content of public school education and Protestant influence over 
that content. In the past, the strength of the Catholic Church was threat- 
ened by the markedly “Protestant” character of religious instruction in 
public schools. The “secularization” of the public schools has served to 
markedly diminish Catholic concern about Protestant control. The present 
position of the Catholic Church, given the new contextual situation, 
promises to further improve its overall strength vis-a-vis Protestants, At 
the same time, it functions to counteract a possible new threat represented 
by the apparent development of a “secularist” philosophy in American 
life. 

In this connection it is to be noted that interreligious conflict in the 
United States is likely to be complicated increasingly by concomitant re- 
ligious-secularist tension, There is a growing body of opinion, as yet 
largely unorganized, postulating an essentially humanistic philosophy over 
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against a theistic one. Its influence on American life has already been 
manifested in the marked reduction in the functions served by the estab- 
lished churches in such areas as education, social welfare, and recreation. 
There are already signs that Catholic and to a lesser extent Protestant 
and Jewish action is being devoted increasingly to counteracting these 
tendencies. It is conceivable that the result may be to shift the focus of 
attention from interrcligious to religious-secularist tension, 

Just as its history, the future of Catholic-non-Catholic conflict in 
America must be seen within the framework of the power relationships 
involved. The strength of the Catholic Church in conflict situations de- 
rives, in part, from the tightness of its organizational structure. the unity 
of its ideology, and its concomitant ability to present a relatively unified 
point of view on most issues, In addition, it derives from 
which on matters of dogma and morals h 
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ied. On the third issue, so little is known about the extent and trend 
of deviation that it is idle to speculate about its meaning until more facts 
are known. Nevertheless, it is a subject worthy of further inquiry. 

On the non-Catholic side, the development of the ecumenical move- 
ment within Protestantism and the establishment of organizational super- 
structures to the denominations of Protestantism and Judaism promise 
to provide greater unity to non-Catholic viewpoints in situations of con- 
flict. This trend is likely to contribute to Catholic-non-Catholic conflict 
rather than to lessen it. At the same time, as mentioned earlier, the de- 
velopment of a “secularist” and essentially areligious point of view among 
large numbers of people, mostly non-Catholic, promises to complicate in- 
terreligious as well as religious-secularist relationships. Protestantism, for 
example, stands to gain the support of such people on issues involving it 
in conflict with the Catholic Church. At the same time, they may function 
as protagonists on other issues, on which Protestantism adopts a unified 
point of view. 

As the above remarks imply, the essential nature of Catholic-non- 
Catholic conflict makes it unlikely that such conflict will disappear in the 
natural course of events in the foreseeable future. Its control requires a 
more adequate understanding of its process than the social sciences can 
supply at present. It is to be hoped that one of the functions of this num- 
ber of the Journal of Social Issues will be to heighten the interest of social 


scientists in the study of religious conflict. 
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Social Cleavage and Religious Conflict* 


James S. Coleman 


Religious conflict can mean many things, and it js important at the 
outset to be clear just which of these meanings is under discussion, For 
one, there is conflict between established religious groups, such as may 
exist in a community controversy centered around two local, churches. 
There is conflict within a religious group, which sometimes leads to the 
breaking off of a new sect from the main body. The number of Christian 
sects all stemming from a single source attests to the frequency of such 
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located, and what consequences a particular location will have for living 
convenience. 

Thus the interesting question becomes this one: What are the differ- 
ent consequences of the lines of cleavage in society running one way 
rather than another? What are the consequences, for example, of having 
the primary psychological attachments being to national groups rather 
than religious groups? Or to local communities rather than a national 
community? Or to race rather than social class? The possibilities are nu- 
merous, and each configuration has, just like each floor plan for a house, 
its own set of consequences. 

In some simple cases these differing consequences are obvious. If the 
waves of immigrants to this country in the 19th century had not come with 
an initial and remarkably strong identification as “Americans,” they could 
hardly have been assimilated, They would have held to their old world 
culture as some Southerners hold to their Southern accent, and that “‘melt- 
ing pot” would never have melted them. Much has been made of the 
evils of the melting pot concept of assimilation because of the debilitation 
of culture; and third-generation Americans often look with nostalgia at 
the cultural values their first- and second-generation parents have so 
eagerly shed. Yet if their parents had not shed these values, and had 
failed to make being “American” a major group identification, this 
country might have been little more than a battleground for different 
ethnic groups. The Irish immigration is a case in point, for as histories 
of the period from 1830-1860 in this country show, Eastern cities became 
a battleground for the immigrant Irish Catholics and the native Protes- 
tants, It is fortunate that not all of America’s immigrants were so strongly 
identified with the old country and with a religion different from the pre- 
vailing Protestantism of this country. 

A second example makes even clearer the effect of configurations of 
attachment. Suppose that social class overrode race as a boundary be- 
tween groups in the United States, as it does in some European countries. 
Then since class carries no ineradicable distinguishing marks as does race, 
a man could move from stratum to stratum in an anonymous society like 
ours. It would be impossible to classify a man irrevocably, as a Negro is 
classified by his skin color, and thus impossible to deny him the poten- 
tiality of society’s highest rewards. 

More generally, the consequences stem from this one question: When 
a crucial choice exists, when the issues are clear, then how are men going 
to line up: Which attachments are going to come to the fore and delineate 
the lines of cleavage? A man has many roles, and the crucial question is 
which of them dominates in a situation where they lead to different paths 
of action. The one underlying reason why interreligious conflict has been 
so important through the ages is that religious attachments have been 
among the most powerful men can feel. Only insofar as religion comes to 
play a lesser role in men’s lives can the potential for religious conflict be- 
come weaker. This does not mean, of course, that the level of conflict 
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between religious groups is fixed and invariant whenever the importance 
of religion in men’s lives is fixed. Many other factors play a part; but in- 
sofar as religion is important to men, it constitutes the potential battle 
lines along which men may divide when conditions are right. 


Lines of Cleavage and Levels of Conflict 

Perhaps the most important variable having to do with the location 
of lines of social cleavage is the level at which these lines crosscut society. 
By this I mean that major lines of cleavage may come within individuals 
or between individuals. If the lines of cleavage come within the in- 
dividual, this is tantamount to saying that numerous roles are important 
to him, and that he will feel cross-pressures when faced with an issue— 
such as, for example, the issue of released time from public schools for 
religious instruction, The cross-pressured man is the man whose attach- 
ments lead him in both directions at once: to side with his religious be- 


liefs, and to side with his attachments to secular public education. 
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is only after a splinter group has irrevocably cut the bonds, so that such 
internal cross-pressures no longer exist, that these conflicts reach the in- 
tensity of interreligious conflicts. Martin Luther, for example, until his 
unequivocal break with the Church used tactics completely different from 
and much milder than those used when the conflict is between discrete 
religious groups. 

When men are cross-pressured, they characteristically take one of 
several alternatives: they withdraw from the controversy, they delay tak- 
ing sides, they attempt to keep others to whom they are attached out of 
the conflict, they maintain a low intensity of feeling toward either side.? 
But one response is to take one side or the other. When this occurs, as it 
does initially when the conflict is between men who feel no cross-pressures, 
then a whole new set of responses occur. Men attempt to influence others 
who are uncommitted, they break off attachments which are inconsistent 
with their position, they change from mere disagreement with the other 
side to direct antagonism toward it, they invent new and diverse issues 
with which to gain new adherents and reinforce their position. This set of 
responses closely corresponds to the well-known “runaway” or “explosive” 
nature of conflict.) When such responses exist among large numbers of 
people, that is, when large numbers of people are not at all cross-pres- 
sured, then the conflict takes on this explosive character, and can no 
longer be contained. 

From this point of view, then, it is of extreme importance whether 
an issue lodges itself within people or between them, whether it creates 
cross-pressures in people or only mobilizes them for action. For in the 
first case, it brings into play a whole set of responses which dampen the 
conflict; while in the second, it brings in responses which amplify it. 

When one looks at the potential for cross-pressures in our society be- 
tween religious attachments and others, interesting changes are evident. 
The economic, ethnic, and other groups which have paralleled religious 
groupings in the past are coming to cross-cut them now: Catholics have 
diffused upwards in the economic structure, and outward geographically 
to the suburbs; Jews similarly are less concentrated in particular eco- 
nomic roles and geographic locations than before; Protestants who grew 
up in one sect in a community are dispersed and recongregated in commu- 
‘nities where sects must combine to survive. In sum, economic and geo- 
graphic mobility is imposing new conditions of association and group 
identification on persons of different religous groups. These conditions 
will not break down religious cleavages; to the contrary, they may some- 
times thrust together in a single community a combination of religious 
groups which makes for conflict: yet this dispersion has its effect in many 
ways; certainly by increasing the possibilities of cross-pressure; perhaps 
by bringing religious conflict more often to the community level, less often 


2 See Berelson, Lazarsfeld, and McPhee, op. cit., Chapter 13. 
3 See Coleman, op. cit., for a discussion of these responses in community con- 


troversy. 
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to the national or state level; perhaps by reducing the intergroup sus- 
Picion and hostility which feed on dissociation ; perhaps by initial dis- 
putes followed by gradual reduction of tensions. Little is known about 
such effects; much could be learned by research on communities faced 
with influx from a different religious group.* 
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such an affiliation, they are aided by it. Thus the very minority religious 
groups which once opposed such measures now support them, merely as 
a consequence of a shift in size and security. Whether this explanation is 
a correct one or not is uncertain; yet it indicates the gains that would 
accrue in our knowledge of religious conflict if we knew more about the 
general relations between the size of a minority and the development of 
controversy. 

Other examples of the effect of minority size on the group’s response 
are abundant. Jews in the Bronx, surrounded by a majority of Jews, be- 
have differently from Jews in the Midwest, surrounded by a majority 
of Protestants. And Protestants in the South, with few Catholics around 
them, behave differently in voting than do Protestants in the North, 
where Catholics are politically important. Southern Protestants shifted 
their votes in record numbers to defeat Alfred E. Smith for president; yet 
Protestants in the North who were Democratic, with Catholics dispersed 
among them not only geographically but socially as well, and in their 
party organizations, failed to turn against Al Smith to the same extent as 
did their colleagues in the South. Yet such a reaction might not have 
occurred; the existence of a deviant minority within a group often makes 
the group more cohesive than it would otherwise be, while this example 
suggests the opposite. 

Little is known systematically about the effect of the size of minori- 
ties on the behavior of the minority group and the majority group mem- 
bers, This is one point at which research could be extremely enlightening 
—and enlightening on a point which has important implications for the 
future of religious conflict, as religious groups diffuse more and more 
throughout the different economic and geographic segments of society. 


Intrinsic Sources of Religious Conflict 


The paragraphs above have discussed some of the propositions which 
arise from a general study of social conflict. But there are certain pecu- 
liarities of religion which make it particularly susceptible to conflict, 
whether it be interreligious, intrareligious, or between a religious group 
and the state, The remainder of this paper will examine some of these 
attributes of religion, some of these sources of conflict intrinsic to religion. 


The Private Nature of Religious Experience 

Much has been made by social scientists of the organized, institu- 
tional character of religion. But religious experience is also a mystical, 
private thing, a relation between a man and his God. Sometimes, as in 
Protestantism, this individual, private nature of religion is carried to the 
extreme, Yet Catholicism and Judaism, even with all their institutional 
aspects, have nearly as important a private meditative character as well. 
One consequence of this “communication with God” is that every man 
who so indulges is in communication with a different “person outside so- 
ciety,” a person he has in part shaped with his own thoughts. That is, 
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provides status and power for its leaders. Men feel the “call” to become 
a preacher, priest, or rabbi for a multitude of reasons; not the least of 
them is the status this leadership confers. For an ambitious man, the 
possibility of swaying the multitudes, of leading one’s flock, of having an 
impact upon the lives of men can be almost irresistible when combined 
with the rationale of fulfillment of a moral and religious duty. Such 
ambitions are often appeased by leadership within an existing sect or 
church; but how much greater are the possibilities of immortality if one 
leads his flock in a new direction, pointed by a direct revelation from God. 

Here as elsewhere is apparent the curious combination of private and 
public, individual and social, which constitutes organized religion: it is 
much more appealing to an ambitious leader to strike out on his own, 
gathering his flock around him to nurture a new belief; yet a religious 
belief depends for survival on social acceptance and respect, which a new 
sect may never win. A religion ridiculed by everyone is no religion at all; 
and unless a group of followers reaches a “critical size” so that its mem- 
bers can effectively reassure one another in the face of ridicule, the infant 
sect cannot survive. The emphasis in religious creeds on adhering to the 
one true belief, and the sanctions applied to those who break away from 
the organization which purports to uphold this belief, are a strong deter- 
rent to religious deviation, But even with such deterrents built into all 
religious creeds, there remains the attractiveness for an ambitious leader 
of leading his people in really new directions. The zeal of many religious 
leaders for foreign missions and for evangelistic preaching have been two 
manifestations of this ambition; another is the multiplication of religious 


creeds and sects, with the potential for conflict which they create. 


Religion as a Source of Alternative Values 

A further basis for religious conflict—this time conflict between 
religious and secular society, or between different religions—is perhaps 
even more fundamental, for it derives from the function which religion 
has always performed for poor, oppressed, or unhappy people. It was 
Karl Marx who pointed out that religion acted as an opiate of the masses 
to divert them from pure class consciousness and from their struggle for 
a classless society. This is simply another way of saying that religion serves 
a peculiar and important function for the oppressed and the poor in 
society: it provides them with a hope and belief that sometime, some- 
where, there will be a different set of values by which status is derived, 
a set of values which will make them the “chosen people” or those who 
“inherit the carth.” As one writer put it recently: 

If a small boy one day comes upon the fact that he is a member of the 

poorest family in his block, and that his block is in a slum, he should have 

at least the comfort of another identity, in another world, where he is 

rich rather than poor and where he is not only the equal of everyone, but 

his superior, being the beloved of God.5 


5 Thomas Sugrue, A Catholic Speaks His Mind on America’s Religious Con- 
flict, New York: Harper, 1951, p. 17. 
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It is easy to see the necessity for some such belief if a depressed 
person is to maintain his self-esteem, if in fact he 's to maintain his per- 
sonal equilibrium and continue to function in society. It is equally easy 
to see that the comfort provided by such beliefs may act as the opiate 
of which Marx spoke, for this very comfort lessens tensions which could 
otherwise be channeled into activity against economic oppression. But 
what is not so evident is the fact that this fundamental function of 
religion sets the stage for religious cleavage which may carry over into 
more general social conflict. Perhaps the best example in present-day 
society is to be found in Africa. Much of Africa has been converted to 
Christianity from tribal religions, and it is an established fact that those 
tribes and areas where the conversion has been greatest have showed 
the greatest nationalism, In particular, Jehovah's Witnesses, who have 
played the most important part in these African conversions, have been 
widely accused of fomenting nationalism among the natives, But also 
the Anglican Church and even the Catholic Church seem to have been 
the source of nationalism in places like Ugandi, where both religious 
bellions which occur are the unintended 
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added fuel to the flames started by religion. In the South today, under 
the impact of industrialization, the strong Protestantism among poorly 
paid workers has in some cases provided the basis for rebellion.® Also in 
the South, the religious values of Catholicism have generated conflict by 
treating the Negro as a person with equal rights, again providing an 
alternative set of values to those held by persons having power in secular 
society. 

One of the most important derivatives of religion’s “alternative-value” 
function is the establishment of strong in-group feelings, Particularly if 
the group is small, such feelings are necessary if the group members are 
to maintain their alternative values in a hostile or indifferent environ- 
ment; but in turn such feelings are further generated by these values, 
which emphasize the goodness of one’s fellow-members, Each religious 
sect is, in a sense, a mutual admiration society. 

Feelings of group identity of course help set the stage for conflict, as 
discussed earlier, for they establish a “we” and “they,” and bring about an 
investment of the ego in the group. This ego-investment, in turn, means 
that all the defenses and needs of the ego are expanded to encompass the 
whole group. Whether a man is a Jehovah’s Witness, a Jew, a Catholic, or 
a Presbyterian, a slight or insult to his religious group is a personal one, 
to be reacted to as a personal insult. It is obvious, then, that such group 
identification, derived in part from the alternative values which religion 
provides, creates a basis for conflict between religions or between a 
religious group and secular society. 


The Genesis of Cleavage by Association and Dissociation 

One fundamental social process which plays an important role in 
conflict between religious groups is the genesis of disagreement through 
dissociation, Catholics associate with Catholics, Jews with Jews, and 
Protestants with Protestants. Now given that this is true (and numerous 
empirical studies have shown that religion is as important a basis of 
association in our society as any other except race), numerous conse- 
quences follow. The process through which dissociation leads to disagree- 
ment is one of the most important. Socio-psychological mechanisms come 
into play to create suspicion, hostility, and fear within each group that 
is socially isolated from another. An account of a community conflict in 
the twenties between Presbyterians and Methodists in the same com- 
munity illustrates these processes well: 


In a small farming community of the Northeast, there had been intense 
rivalry between the churches. The Presbyterians of the early days are said 


*See, for example, P. F. Cressey, “Social disorganization and reorganization 
in Harlan County, Kentucky.” American Sociological Review, 14, June, 1949. This 
is not to say in general Protestant values of individualism have not been conducive 
to industrialization and antipathetic to unionization. There has always been the 
ambivalent relation between Protestantism and labor, for many Protestant values 
reinforce management’s goals while some reinforce the goals of unionization. 
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to have been of an unusually “Blue” variety. They called the Modindista 
“howling Methodists.” The school was near the Methodist Church, anc 
some of the parents would warn their children not to pass this chure h in 
going to school, lest they be contaminated by the Methodist ideas.? 


Similarly, a Catholic writes of his childhood as a Catholic among Protes- 
+ > 
tants: 


I began to hear what came to be familiar phrases: “those people,” “the 
Prods,” “our own kind,” “they don’t want us.” I became aware that we did 
not live in a community of friendly neighbors, but that as Catholics we 
were camped instead in the middle of warlike Protestants.’ 


These accounts of dissociation coupled with 
group identity illustrate how strongly reinforcing the: 
feeling together and associating 


feclings of religious 
se two elements are: 
together, or alternatively feeling apart 
from others and associating apart from them. Religion has been so fully 
tied to numerous other social institutions (ethnic groups, nationality 
groups, economic groups, communities, and such ancillary religious insti- 


tutions as welfare organizations, schools, youth groups, informal associa- 
tions, and so on) that it has been a major means by which boundaries 
of association have been defined 
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Catholic Calvinist Dutch Reform 


Philip II was a religious sov- Philip did not like the Dutch- Philip IL was by far not such 
ercign, To him the Catholic men and the Dutchmen did a clever sovereign as his 
cause was beyond anything not like him. He was a typi- father. He was a typical 
else. In those s, apostasy cal Spaniard: proud, ambi- Spaniard, and had nothing in 
was generally considered As tious, unfriendly, and a merci- common with the Dutchmen. 
a crime and had to be pun- less persecutor of heretics. He could not even under- 
ished. Very many sovercigns People understood quite well stand their language. The 
did not bother about it too why the Spanish soldiers re- purpose of his rule was as 
much. But Philip did, He was ceived orders to stay here. It follows: the extirpation of the 
not too popular in the Neth- was to wipe out heresy from reformed religion in the Neth- 
erlands. He was a proud the country, to rob the Dutch- erlands, Everybody had to be- 
Spaniard, and did not feel men of their freedom, in the come a Catholic! 

quite at home in the Nether- long run. 

lands. 

The tensions and agitations These calm people who came Suddenly, n grave incident 
in the country increased. to sing here in the fields and took place. In Flanders, the 
Everywhere hedge - sermons pray and listen to the old Calvinists revolted. They 
were held; the preachers of- man who ks to them broke into the Catholic 
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to incite rebellion. en and children? Oh no. this and paintings to 
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These passages treat the same historical events; yet they perceive 
these events in three quite different ways. With such differences “built 
into” children from the very beginning, the seeds of religious cleavage 


are well sown. It is no wonder that such cleavages regenerate themselves 


with each new generation. 


Summary 


The major argument of the present paper has been this: the poten- 
tial for social conflict exists by the very way m which people identify them- 
selves with groups, forming lines of consensus and cleavage in society; 
but beyond this, the potential for religious conflict exists by virtue of the 
very functions which religion performs for people. For both these reasons, 
insofar as religion fulfills the same functions, for people as it has in the 
past, it will be attended by intergroup diversity, conflict, and cleavage. 

The sources of general social conflict examined were: 

(a) Cleavage between groups exists in society as the simple obverse of 
consensus within groups. This means that the question for analysis 
is not why is there cleavage, but what are the lines of potential 
cleavage in society, and what are the consequences of one configura- 
tion rather than another. 

(b) One important variation in patterns of consensus and cleavage is the 
degree to which lines of potential conflict are lodged within indi- 
viduals rather than between individuals. If they are within, this cre- 
ates internal cross-pressures, and as a consequence a set of responses 
which dampen and dissipate controversy. If they are between indi- 
viduals, this creates a set of responses which amplify controversy 
and provide an explosive potential. 
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(c) The size of minority groups has an important effect on the potential- 


ities for controversy in a number of ways. Both majority- and isonet 
ity-group members act differently when the minority is not perma- 
nent, and a small one; but perhaps more important, an organization 
acts differently when it is secure and potentially dominant than when 
it is in a rigid and one-sided majority. 


These factors affecting social conflict are supplemented by some 


attributes 
conflict: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


peculiar to religion, which create a potential for religious 


A major source of cleavage within religious groups is the private, 


personal nature of religion. Since any man can communicate with 
his own God or interpret the scriptures ane 
beliefs can spring up, inhibited only by the f 
needs the company of at least a few 
A second source of cleavage within religious groups, closely tied to 
the first, is the status and power rewards available to a leader by 
successfully establishing a new cult or sect. Given the private revela- 
tions which constitute the basis of religion, an ambitious leader has 
the possibility of breaking away and has much to gain from a suc- 
cessful break with the parent church (though, to be sure, much to 
lose if he fails). 
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Research Needs 


Isidor Chein 


Numerous suggestions concerning needed research have been pro- 
vided by the preceding contributors to this issue of the Journal, along 
with their formulations of the existing state of knowledge and related 
insights. It is our task to consolidate the research suggestions and to pin- 
point some of the issues of fact which have, perhaps, been too lightly 
passed over in the development of the various arguments. We hope in 
this way to provide a massive display of our current state of ignorance on 
the subject in the further hope that we may thereby stimulate researchers 
to do something about reducing it. If, in the process, we seem to belittle 
unjustifiably what our fellow contributors do know about these matters, 
we trust that the kind reader and maligned contributors will dismiss our 
dereliction as merely constituting evidence of a mild case of funktionslust. 

Apart from the idiosyncracies of background and situation which 
help to determine the choice of research projects, the individual re- 
searcher who is stimulated to select out some bit of ignorance which he 
will seek to reduce will undoubtedly be guided by the relative emphases 
he places on the academic and social functions of research. Some will be 
motivated primarily by an autonomous interest in reducing ignorance 
per se and in the potential consequences of their efforts from the point 
of view of illuminating other areas of behavioral science. Some will be 
motivated primarily by the potential social implications of research on 
matters pertaining to interfaith relations—by the desire to contribute to 
the reduction of the danger of physical or psychological violence to large 
numbers of individuals (if the danger of physical violence seems slight 
at the moment, we can have no assurance that it may not grow again 
unless we are sure that we understand the conditions of its growth), or 
the reduction of the danger to our democratic institutions, or the fullest 
exploitation of the benefits that may accure from the reciprocal inter- 
stimulation of people who disagree. Some will seek out research problems 
that bear some promise of significant contribution in terms of both the 
academic and social functions of research. Some will lean to a major 
immediate emphasis on one of these functions as the best means of 
fulfilling the other in the long run. 

The strategies of determining the most important problems to 
investigate are not necessarily the same for different patterns of emphasis 
on these two functions, We shall not, however, attempt to evaluate the 
various questions and problems we shall detail as calling for research 
from the point of view of their potential implications for each of the 
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functions. Such evaluation can only be attempted in the context of an 
argument and is not appropriate to a bare summary of ignorance. 


* * * 


To begin with, we are sadly ignorant of a host of relevant actuarial 
facts. We have no accurate figures on the number of individuals who 
identify themselves, if only nominally, with cach of the major religious 
groupings, to say nothing of the sectarian subdivisions within these, A 
fortiori, we have only the most approximate notions as to how these 
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ed to know far more than 
ances of contact between adher- 
the degree to which and the ways in which 
atters relevant to religious affiliation enter 


affairs other than one’s own. These are some of the elementary, if not 
always simple, facts that we need to know before we can make any pre- 
tense at any serious knowledge of the state of interfaith relations in this 
country. 

Pfeffer points to an apparent shift in the foci of interreligious conflict 
over the course of American history from issues of religious doctrine and 
practice to kinds of people and, most recently, to issues centering around 
religious institutions and public positions taken by public organizations. 
We must, however, raise the issue of the degree to which this shift may 
not be more apparent than real. It is possible, for instance, that the shift is 
in the mode of expression or in the socially acceptable forms of rationaliz- 
ing what, on the level of interpersonal tension, continues to be inextricably 
related to differences in religious creed and dogma. 

To be sure, there are, as Pfeffer points out, discernible Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish positions on many non-creedal matters when one 
goes by the measure of official pronouncements and the degree of unanim- 
ity of the denominational presses, And, in terms of the shaping of public 
policy, such positions may have considerable consequence in the lives of 
multitudes of people. But we do not know very much about the degree 
to which the conflicts engendered by differences in such positions may 
or may not remain confined to the relatively higher levels of the power 
structures of American communities and nation or, if they do spill over as 
such into the lives of average citizens, whether they do not derive their 
force from more elemental reactions to religious differences, 

In circumstances in which the average religious group member be- 
comes aware of the position taken by his group we do not know to what 
extent, in what ways, and over what kinds of issues this position repre- 
sents to him a realization of the diatheses of his group-membership char- 
acter; a position taken by his leaders, and of which he approves because 
of its source, or disapproves but accepts as his own because he has more 
or less tacitly delegated the authority to take such positions; a Position 
taken by his leaders and with respect to which he retains a more or less 
critical attitude (not necessarily unfavorable in its net outcome) ; a posi- 
tion which he feels to represent a crystallization of his fellow group mem- 
bers’ views or one more or less arbitrarily imposed; a position which he 
feels obligated to support actively or which he feels free to ignore, one 
which he feels obligated to support but which for other reasons he is as 
likely as not to honor in the breach rather than in the observance: and 
so on. Nor do we know how he would answer these questions with respect 
to his neighbor who may belong to another religious group which takes a 
contrary position on the same issues. 

We also do not know whether the answers to the preceding questions 
are homogeneous with respect to all issues and with respect to the various 
strata within a given religious group. or if not (as seems likely to be the 
case), whether there is nevertheless an underlying order, Are there, for 
instance, meaningful sets of issues with respect to which the answers are 
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equally salient as a referent to the better educated and the less educate d; 
to the richer and the poorer, to the regular and to the occasional partici- 
pants in religious services, to the parents who do and to those who do not 
send their children to religious schools, to those adults who have received 
their own educations in parochial schools or Jewish day schools and to those 
who attended the public schools, to the various national-orgin groups, and 
so on? We should perhaps make it explicit that it is not necessarily safe 
to assume that a person’s degree of religious observance is an adequate 
index of the opinion and behavior shaping 
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levels and kinds of such information possessed by group members and 
non-members, or about the actual major sources of information for the 
various sub-groups with regard to within-group and between-group 
affairs, issues, and policies. With respect to the public at large, we have 
much to learn about the characteristics of consumers of religious informa- 
tion in the public media and the differential uses to which such informa- 
tion is put. 

Williams devotes major emphasis to another core issue, the value 
systems involved, an issue which raises hosts of questions, Is there a 
denumerable number of values or a leading set of such values in a given 
religious system that the senior scholars of that system will agree to? If so, 
what is the distribution of the degrees of awareness of these values and of 
commitments to them among the adherents of that system? Which of 
them come into clashing contact with alternative values held by the 
adherents of another system, and under what conditions? On the face 
of it, for example, differences in ultimate values regarding proper modes 
of decorum and the contents and order of ritual in one’s own (or even 
in any) house of religious worship hardly have the clash potential of a 
difference in the evaluation of the place of religious teaching in the pub- 
lic schools. After all, far fewer people have the opportunity for direct 
contact with the disvalued patterns of behavior in religious houses of 
worship than have children in the public schools. Yet it is by no means 
certain that the religion-in-the-public-schools set of values actually have 
the greater clash potential and that such clash potential as they have may 
not derive much of its force from the differences in the within-house-of- 
worship sets of values. If anything, the lessons of history would seem 
to teach quite the contrary. But how is it possible—i.e., under what con- 
ditions will it happen—that differing value commitments may have 
greater clash potential when the corresponding behavior patterns are not 
brought into face-to-face confrontation than when they are? 

And under what conditions does a potential clash in values material- 
ize? One is reminded, for example, of instances of devout Christians who 
are delighted to learn that their Jewish neighbors are religiously observ- 
ant rather than indifferent or that the latter are providing religious 
instruction to their children, albeit instruction that is contrary to Chris- 
tian belief, rather than none at all. Doubtless there is, in these instances, 
a greater perceived communality of values with Jews who dissent from 
fundamental Christian premises, but are nevertheless religious on their 
own terms, than with Jews who are simply religiously indifferent. But 
this does not really solve the problem; it merely pushes it off. We now 
want to know what are the conditions for perceiving communality of 
values despite differences and what are the conditions under which dif- 
ferences blind one to the communality of values, Williams not only notes 
that a core of common values running through otherwise different reli- 
gious positions may ease the tension of value conflicts, but he also notes 
that, under some (as yet to be defined!) conditions, just noticeable dif- 
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attenuation of commitments to specifically religious values may reduce 
conflict, we can also make the counter-observation that some of the most 
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in form and content suggests a persisting underlying cause; such a cause 
may be found in a need to improve or to protect one’s power position, 
Many questions occur to us as we meditate about the theory. 

By whom is the situation of power relationships experienced? Is it 
experienced by the individual qua individual or by the individual qua 
group member? Or perhaps one should ask, by which individuals is it 
experienced qua individuals, by which qua group members, and by which 
individuals, if any, is it not experienced at all? To what extent is the ex- 
perience direct and to what extent is it mediated by influential group 
members? If it is mediated, how is it translated to the average group 
member, how does the latter experience it, and how is he prepared to re- 
ceive it? To what extent is it generated by between-group and to what 
extent by within-group interactions? 

On whose behalf is the issue of power relationships experienced (and 
by whom) ? Is it in terms of one’s own narrowly (or broadly) conceived 
selfish interests? In terms of one’s narrowly (or broadly) conceived in- 
terests of the group? Or may it stretch to include one’s conceptions of the 
welfare of humanity or of one’s conception of the will of God? And what 
are the consequential differences with regard to intergroup relations of 
these different ways of experiencing the issue of power relationships? 

Are there bounds to the jockeying for power? Are there things one 
will not permit oneself to do and things one feels constrained to do re- 
gardless of the consequences to one’s own power position or the power 
position of the group? If so, what are they and by whom are they experi- 
enced? Are they different if one’s role is that of rank-and-file group mem- 
ber than if it is one of group leadership? And are they different in rela- 
tion to one’s personal power situation than in relation to one’s perception 
of the power situation of the average group member and/or that of the 
group qua group? 

And what of the forms of jockeying for power? Can the power-rela- 
tionships hypothesis by itself explain when the jockeying will take place 
largely on a person-to-person basis, when by group political action, when 
by efforts at moral suasion, when by resort to physical force, when by eco- 
nomic sanction, and so on? Or do we need other hypotheses to cope with 
these problems? 

To most of the preceding questions, one can attach the further ques- 
tion of the conditions under which the answer will go one way rather than 
another, But one can raise the more general question of the conditions 
under which the issues of power relationships are entangled at all. Are 
these conditions sufficiently specified, as Glock at one point seems to 
imply, when one specifies essential differences in ideological position and 
majority-minority status? Can we assert, for example, that there can be 
no strongly felt ideological position held by a minority without the latter 
being impelled to improve its power position vis-à-vis the differing ma- 
jority? Or by a majority without the latter being impelled to protect its 
Power position vis-à-vis the minority? Or must we leave room for ideolo- 
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larity that makes the problem of a Jewish identity so puzzling to so many 
contemporary Jews. 

Thus, it becomes apparent that the basis of cleavage so interestingly 
explored by Coleman again offers, at best, a point of departure for in- 
vestigation, rather than a full-fledged explanation. 

Suppose, now, that there were no problems with the explanation of 
cleavage; it is nevertheless still a long way from cleavage to conflict. Cole- 
man’s hypothesis of the presence or absence of cleavage within the in- 
dividual, corresponding to whether the multiple groups with which he 
identifies himself line up in the same or in different ways on given issues, 
is an interesting one and may explain a great deal. But it still leaves much 
that is open to question. 

There is, to begin with, a gap between group membership and group 
identification. Thus, two people with the same pattern of group member- 
ships need not necessarily display the same pattern of group identifications 
and, consequently, need not necessarily experience the same pattern of 
cross-pressures, The problem is thus pushed back to the question of why 
the pattern of identifications takes the form it does. Similarly, when Cole- 
man points out that one possible outcome of being cross-pressured is 
nevertheless to take one side or another, we are left in the dark as to the 
determination of the choice. 

In the second place, there is much about the cross-pressure hypothe- 
sis that requires verification and elaboration, Thus the intensities of con- 
flicts on specifically religious issues on which other groups have not, as 
such, lined up have waxed and waned; the cross-pressure hypothesis 
would seem not to apply to such cases, or else it would remain to be shown 
that the composition of the religious groupings varied concomitantly 
with the intensity of the religious conflict in such a way as to bring one 
approximately into or out of conflict with persons with whom one is 
otherwise pressured to be or not to be in conflict. Similarly, it remains to 
be shown that conflicts are weakest where cross-pressures are strongest 
and vice versa. Following some psychological analyses, the intensity with 
which some positions are taken is a function of the guilt and insecurity 
feclings over having taken that position; and a common psychological 
explanation of religious bigotry is in terms of repressed desires to violate 
the religion one professes. One possibility is that both propositions may, 
respectively, fit certain cases; but we would then have the problem of de- 
fining the conditions under which one proposition and the conditions 
under which the other proposition holds. 

Finally, the cross-pressure hypothesis would explain the degree of 
singlemindedness with which one takes a stand; it does not explain why 
one should care about someone else taking a different position when the 
latter in no way interferes with the stand that one takes or with one’s 
taking that stand. People have sometimes been content with being right 
even though convinced that every one else is wrong. Yet violent religious 
conflicts have arisen over precisely such issues, among others. In other 
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words, the hypothesis explains the sharpness of a cleavage; it does pe 
in itself, explain conflict. Almost in passing, Coleman makes the poia 
that one consequence of dissociation is that: “Socio-psychological mec i 
anisms come into play to create suspicion, hostility, and fear within each 
group which is socially isolated from another.” That the statement 1s 
often true is almost beyond doubt, but the amount of ignorance that it 
conceals is impressive. Precisely which mechanisms? How do they come 
into play, and under what conditions? Under what conditions are their 
effects maximized and under wha 


t conditions are they minimized? Con- 
cerning these matters, we have much to learn. 


* * * 
We have set out in this Paper to build a picture of ignorance. If we 
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take any field of scientific knowledge and build an equally impressive pic- 
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Preface 


Chis number of the Journal falls into a pattern which is familiar to 
le program of coordinated 


Our readers: it is a progress report on a large 
“saarel, Though the form is familiar, the content is unusual and (we 
think) of particular interest to Journal readers. 

i lhe topic of the number personality development during the college 
Years—is of obvious social importance, and it is especially important for 
the teachers among us because it is intertwined so closely with the whole 
pei of the goals and methods of higher education. ‘The most unusual 
‘teers of the present issue is the illumination of this topic through a com- 
nation of two previously separate traditions in social psychological 
research, One tradition, in which the issue editor has already played an 
Mportant part, is that of the intensive study of personality differences 
from the perspective of depth psychology. Outstanding in this tradition are 
Explorations in Personality (1938) by Murray and associates at Harvard 
n The Authoritarian Personality (1950) by Sanford and associates at 
Berkeley, The other tradition is that of the intensive study of particular 
MStitution fects on attitudes and behavior. Two fine 


al settings, and their e 
(1932) 


cxa Seok iki 5 i G s : 
Mples of this tradition are Waller's The Sociology of Teaching 
an aay A i es | i 
and (despite its title) Newcomb’s Personality and Social Change (1943 

o well fitted to supplement one another 


T l 
hese two approaches are s c I ) i 
as no doubt inevitable; yet it remained 


for ee eventual combination w inden 

< Sanford and his co-workers at Vassar to demonstrate in practice 
e. Their work represents a distinct step 
earch. The reader will experience 
thodology makes 


that 


that 
t . p 
for he combination could be mad 
"ward į f 
~~ = in the methodology of social res 
™self the new insights which this advance in me 


Possible, b. 
Jonn Harpinc 


General Editor 


| Bureau Bant osy Research 5l 
AD HA. GuAININS QOLL CSE | 


Aee, Mondriaans 


Introduction 


Nevitt Sanford 


g Mas a ae a symposium, taken together, are in the nature of 
i a pont: hey all deal with various aspects of a program of re- 
TI nto higher education which began in 1952 and is continuing. 
oo ba st : moving forward on a fairly broad front, some sections 
definite peer y praak advanced than others. In some areas fairly 
nary Radina > E e een obtained, in others there are suggestive prelimi- 
Soran = in still others exploration is the order of the day. 
amassing T ia izaan has sometimes lagged behind observation and the 
sketched ex ae data. Although the research began with a roughly 
oppörtunin Pang ae design, the conception of the project also provided 
ege in eatin or the observation, from diverse vantage points, of a col- 
zation of ee son for the study of individual students. The conceptuali- 
eses is educational process and the formulation of research hypoth- 
thors have used the limited 
nd attempts at theoretical 
ation. These should be of some 


and 
scie 


ge. dation was set up in 1949, when 
i gift to the college for the general 
first, the Mellon Program has 


o 
at oo full-time psychiatrist, t 
Come f r—as well as the work of a research group 
rom the gift 1 mentioned above. 
added o Present papers are concerned with research alone. It may be 
at in carrying out the work upon which they are based we have 

Pe ie no pressure to hurry and produce immediately useful results. 
ced the research program has had from the beginning, and it still 


1 
he present time includes John Bushnell, 


Id Webster, psychologists—all full time. 
t ung, sociologist, worked full-time on the research project from December, 
Chusetts m mbe 1955, leaving to continue his studies at a university in Massa- 
time k € remains in close touch with the project, however, and contributes part 

- Donald Brown, Department of Psychology, Bryn Mawr College, has 


devo, 
ted for 
ir summers to work on the project. 


3 


Th 
© staff of the research group at t 


ai o s 
a Mervin Freedman and Haro! 


can be em- 
5 reedom can 
; he benefits of complete freedom. Such fı rtunity to perform 
hdd i vite provocative of anxicty. Given the oppo S te M ye 
barrassing, if n lly contribute to the advance bi 
n ight eventua y co t Dreso te weal ina 
research that mig > begin? What aspects o C me 
i > and how does one gin? de? Wiat nese 
tion, where a ; s he sidele out Ear an, 3 
> 3 tion does he sing ue 
s O eee oes he attack them? » aay 
ity and social psychology atu 
f > it to limit themselves mer har 
; A rever importa as. 
i i “mi vement, however in Fis 
tual abilities in relation to academic — n a thie iden of eridying 
i 2 i > took seriously 
i er these to be. And if one 
might consid i 


ims 
ation of the commonly staked am 
ught being that one could then raise que 
ht be more fully realized, 
aims of liberal ¢ 
somewhat v 


ith the de- 
“ct and, in addition, is eo oe 
' ae ski ir 
velopment of the individual as a whole person. The kinds o 


It appeared, then 


the ages of 17 or 18 


ent after 
study of Personality development 
might yield information that y 


f anges 
people change after the age of 17? Are these ch 
in the underlying Personality stru 


sor? If 
5 or! 
cture itself or merely in behavi 
nges in Personality, in wh 
occur? Above all, w 


: ition an 
Upon these arge questions called for the definit inter- 
measurement of Numerous variables of personality, for before-, 
mediate, and after- 


S 
. $ 5 hanges 
testing, with follow-ups, In order to describe c 


de 
: . a wl 

» and for the study of changes in relation to 

variety of intervening events, 


3; 


Not many measures of the college environment were ready to hand. 
Something could be learned from the students themselves about what 
aspects of this environment entered most forcibly and with greatest influ- 
ence into their awareness, but for appraising the relevant aspects of the 
college society and the college culture it was necessary to conduct studies 
using the concepts and methods of sociology. 


\ 


ariables of Personality 


The selection of variables for quantitative study was guided pri- 
miattily by considerations of personality theory. An effort was made to 
Attain fair coverage of variables which, according to theory, enter sig- 
nificantly into the formulation of the total personality and which, on one 
wypothesis or another, might be expected to change during the college 
= Especially good candidates for inclusion were variables which ap: 

ared susceptible to change as a result of practices which are, or which 
could be, deliberately introduced by the college faculty and administra- 
tion, We were limited, of course, to measures that were already available 
or that could readily be developed. 

, Measures employed from the beginning were grouped under the fol- 
owing headings: A) Intellectual functioning and achievement, B) Au- 
thoritarianism and its opposites, C) Femininity and masculinity, and D) 

Sychological and physical well-being. 

A. Intellectual functioning and achievement. We ourselves have not 
administered to current students any tests of ability or achievement. 
Scholastic Aptitude Test and College Entrance Examination Board scores 
a available for all students. Beyond these we have relied upon aca- 
“Mic grades and reports of faculty members. F i 
of 4 p ttthoritarianism and its opposites. We started with a i a 
conve road dimension extending fom emg lag i a cat 
to li} tonality, other-directedness, rigidity, and the like a one e ne 

, tberalism, tolerance, inner-direction, independence of judgment, flexi 
» and the like at the other. This was suggested, of course, by the large 
er of known correlates of authoritarianism. Forty or more variables 

ave been Pointed to as aspects of an authoritarian syndrome; the nega- 
i I relates of this pattern are even more numerous, and it is oe 
Stam held that there are several different personality syndromes that 

m more or less direct opposition to authoritarianism. 
riables in this general area fall along an 
express different levels of socializa- 


tmamatuntn view, most of the va 

ion and y-maturity dimension. They c po eae. 
ing in different degrees of effectiveness in ego functioning. 4 a: 
hope Our test battery a good selection of variables from this area w e = 

a tag learn something not only about development in early maturity but 

“nderlying structures of personality. ; 

educati Femininity and masculinity. It has often been noted that higher 
i on has a “masculinizine” effect in women and a “feminizing” effect 
Pasand relationships, of considerable subtlety, between psycho-sexual 
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marginality and creativity and productivity have long been sonpreiedi 
The stabilization of sex identity, the learning of sex roles, the on nee = 
of psychological intimacy are common problems among people in e 
range with which we are primarily concerned. These considerations a 
were enough to dictate that we should explore intensively in the area 
ininity and masculinity, , 

ii = he that this area has been the scene of considerable ideological 
conflict made the task all the More intriguing. Tell a male colleague wre 
you are working at a woman’s college and he will probably respond a 
a condescending smile. It is no doubt largely in response to this a 
spread male chauvinism that the women’s colleges still show some mi 
clination to think of the education of women primarily in terms of egna 
ity. Our society seems to nourish a stubborn prejudice to the effect ie 
unless people are just alike they are not entitled to equal treatment, ee 
the other extreme there is the attitude that since people are equal in the 
sight of God and before the law, differences among them do not mene 
The two prejudices meet in the pseudo-liberal view that differences shou 
be minimized, similarities emphasized. The educational policy maket 
all human beings, has often acted as $ 
the investigation of why it is that young people do not always share E 
» but insist on putting sex identity first, were somehow a cha 
lenge to the conviction itself. This anxiety is furthered by the fact that our 
clear and sensible conceptions of maseuhan 
is ially responsible for the fact that our cultur 
ke a rational approach to the problem. ; 
But these are not the only, indeed not the main reasons for the fac 
that our knowledge of femininity and masculinity is still in such a primi- 


ersonality—overt behavior, conception of n 
and physiological dispositions, adaptiv? 
pect to the areas of transactions with the = 
ions, interests, attitudes and values, an4 


a. Si . A i e 
Positive side was available. We included er 
Opathological trends, and have since been 
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tempting 
g to expand the proj i irecti [ 

expe ject in the direction of more cover 
healthy functioning. ware 


The Test Batteries 


A test battery i $ 
dite wf i es including scales and other measures in each of the last 
1e above named areas was administered to the entering fresh- 


man class z Reena 7 TS, bai 

aa hie V assar College, N = +430, in September, 1952. During the 

aa aed ys ar, a revised battery was assembled. This was administered to 
ring freshman class, N = 441, in the fall of 1953 and it has been 


ee procedure since that time. 

personality schech = battery includes 677 truc-false items from various 

A Y ns scales for measuring ethnocentrism and authori- 

a drawing E 5 igure pr eference test. In addition, adjective check-lists, 

mental Pare P an test, a biographical data sheet, and several experi- 

samples, Admi pre erence tests have been used, though not with all 
vd inistration time is approximately three hours. 


The Testing Program 


ine ke oe classes, with N’s rangi 
Pca , always in September and alwa 
F on the campus. 
diiva e senior classes, with N’s of 280 o i 
* in the spring semester before their graduation. 
mën a class of 1956, the first to be tested both as seniors and as fresh- 
of this er the same battery that they had taken as freshmen. Enough 
obtained es battery was retained in the revised version So that results 
iter Jee rom this first repetition of the tests, with the same subjects 
Paring = years, are generally comparable with those obtained by com- 
Chistes aren and freshmen in cross-section and with those that will be 
as successive senior classes take the revised battery. 


ng from 430 to 441, have now 
ys within three days after they 


on the average, have been tested, 


Analysis of Data 

The Data seem to accumulate rapidly enough under the testing program. 

owi various approaches to their analysis may be grouped under the fol- 

sign S headings: A) studies falling within the scope of the major de- 
- B) studies of special problems and performances, and C) response- 


re 
SPonse studies. 
changes that occur in stu- 


A. A . i 
dent The major design calls for measuring i 
i i ome of the correlates and conditions 


Sa 
of the t the college and discovering $ 
iors se changes. Here we are able to report on differences between sen- 
scores and in terms of test items. 


a 
nd freshmen, both in terms of test 


Ost ; : 
o these studies are of the cross-sectio 
, there is one class that has been tested both as seniors and as fresh- 


en, . A ‘ 
ate correlates of change can be reported; but our discussion of this 
will also be based upon interviews and general observation. The 


definition and estimation of important influences within the college en- 
vironment is a particularly difficult problem. We expect to rely most 
heavily upon studies of individual students who change much and students 
who change little. Hope also lies in the possibility of studying change in 
test performance in relation to variations in the over-all educational pro 
gram, an undertaking that requires the use of the same tests in differen 
colleges, , 

B. Studies of special problems and performances. The test battery 
was sufficiently broad in its scope so that it lent itself well to the study of 
relationships between test performance and various external criteria such 
as grades, withdrawal from college, type of school previously attended, 
behavior in relation to the psychiatric service, rooming patterns, ratings 
by faculty members, and so on. Not only were we concerned about the 
validity of the scales, for the population under study, but we were 1n- 
terested in the possibilities of developing, by item analyses, empirical pre- 
dictors of important educational criteria, Some work of this kind can be 
reported now. 

G Response-response studies were concerned with the meaning of 
the variables under study and with their relations one to another. 


Numerous intercorrelations among tests can be reported. But we 


the development of new tests. For one en 
of their skewed distributions, a number © 


Most of the products of these response-response studies have found, 
or are finding, their Way into the major design. 

The most important objective of these studies is the discovery of 
personality syndromes or types, particularly in freshmen. One might hope 
that such syndromes or types can be defined and understood in such 4 
way that their implications for education will be obvious. 

Dr. Webster, in his paper, will give a general report on all these 
quantitative studies, Within the space at his disposal he has been able 
to offer only samples from the several areas, and he has had to inhibit 
any inclination to include much technical detail. 


The Program of Student Interviews 
Studies of individual 


© some of the personality tests, and in order tO 
eloping Personality that were not accessible to 
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reveal aspects of the dey, 


measureme isti 
s ent by exis sts i 
briag iato > existing tests. It was possible that interviews might 
i gg c ee tain variables for which tests might later be devised 
eemed necessary also as a i 
: ssary also as a me ` lear 
oe ae a $ acans for learning about the stu- 
Pea eat - One cou d know from each student what different 
‘ aba : : EE ‘ 
e impinging on her, and by distillation and interpreta- 
r facts about the actual and 


tion fr F ; 
from many interviews one could gathe 
s of individual students were 


mae ii aa epa environment. Studie 
he same time O per one to take numerous variables into account at 
Stherwice nena ith Mig possibility of seeing relationships that might 

emain obscure. And perhaps above all, such studies were 


needed i 
in order z YEA : : : 
rder that we might note changes, if any, occurring m shorter 


sequence : 

es G a 4 a : . . 
f time and thus gain some notion of the time and the rate 

ws with samples of 


of ch 
ange sc dl $ — 

Sides It was our intention to conduct intervie 
sa aate f z 5 

iher ons r: R throughout their college careers, 1n order to fur- 

inderstz i p aes $ i 
change. rstanding of the conditions and processes of personality 
vs with freshmen, was carried out in 


A pil 
t studs udar inten 
pilot study, using interviey 
- for selecting inter- 


the spri is 

Sega hp 1954. The objects were to try a procedur 

feasibility by ways to improve the interview schedules, and to test the 

or special be aay that involved singling out a group of students 

of test scores ae Students were selected according to their patterns 
s. Of the subjects exhibiting each of a number of interesting 


Patter 

ns of scor s 

above, 5 of scores, on tests representing each of the four areas mentioned 

> Severi BRA : à ae 

, several were asked to take part in a program of interviewing. Of 
ough a series of four inter- 


the thi 
ur res . 
. ty freshmen asked, twenty-six went thr 
ing—with 


views 

S, e a 

some AE by a different member of the staff, each coveri 

i erlapping—a different area. The areas covered were: a) educa- 
ional institution, 


as an educati 


tional hi 
history and response to the college 
d interests, €) general 


leisur A 
When, at go and recreational activities an 
The s H family history. 
effective ig y achieved its purposes. Th 
insuring that the staff got to know 


Verse 
Se st : 
udents—quite possibly key types- Here w 
zhen 


e selection procedure was very 
some interesting and di- 
as some evidence for the 


validi 

it 7 ‘ 

a y of the personality tests. However, W it came to selecting stu- 
ime to time during their four 


Nts w 

years oe co to be interviewed from t! d 

dom sam i ege, the arguments finally favored random sampling. A ran- 

in Sept ple of 80 was drawn from the class of freshmen entering college 
ember, 1954. The number 80 was arrived at simply by consider- 


mg 
g that j = A n eh 
Order = it would probably be necessary to begin with this number im 
© insure that as many as 50 of the group would still be in college 
ents whose names turned up in 


at the 
e 
nd of the senior year. All the stud 
The rate of attrition 


Je sam 
M the mle volunteered to take part in the study. 
sample has been about the same as that which holds for the col- 


leg 
ge - a whole. 
n thei . 
the topissa freshman year these subjects 
s mentioned above in connection 
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had three interviews covering 
with the pilot study. In their 


sophomore year they had two interviews. One was a more or less custom- 
built follow-up of the previous year’s educational interview: the focus 
was upon the meaning to the individual student of the academic aspects 
of the sophomore year. The other interview was a survey of the subject's 
activities during the course of an average day at college. SF. 
Interview material tends to accumulate rapidly. In few interviewing 
projects have the data been exploited fully, and we do not expect to be 
the exception. We are already staggering under the burden of ratings, 
classifications, and quantitative analyses of protocols. The present report 
does not go into these matters, The essential fact is that the interviews 
have contributed indispensably to our sense of acquaintance with the stu- 
dent and her situation. They have supplied background for virtually all 
the interpretations that are offered in this report. Most particularly, they 


have supplied the major basis of Dr. Freedman’s paper on the passage 
through college. 


Sociological Studies 


In the earliest planning stages of the project it was clear not only 
that all hands had 


time services of a t 


continuing major concern has been with the formulation in conceptual 
terms of the structure and 


d informal situations, participated in 
on groups, talked with members of the 


Mr. Jung’s Presentation of 


a conceptual scheme for the formulation 
of the structure and fun 


ctioning of a college as a whole is available else- 
where (18). It offers analytic categories that permit the comparison of 
colleges with other productive agencies or institutions of social control, 
of one college with any other, and of the educational process with proc- 
esses occurring in other fields, 
Studies of Alumnae 


The significance of a college education may best be seen against the 
background of a total life cycle. If it is impossible to study such cycles, 
one may at least aspire to a fair knowledge of what the student brings 
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B ig 


1n college and of ræ pattern of life some years after college. Where the 
= oaan should be, with the lasting effects of education one has 
gee oe a ‘but a search for relationships between college experiences 
sont — paren of adult existence. Knowledge of the future to- 
eas ak à current undergraduates are heading should be an aid to the 
using: of significant questions concerning educational objectives and 

progress. 
a r cp hoped that follow-up studies of students in our present 
ae a = ji possible. Meanwhile cross-sectional studies of alumnae 
cals 7 stages.of life, and comparisons of alumnae and current student 
nay be instructive. 


m ies standard test battery has been admi 
alumnae, in classes ranging from 190+ to 1943. This mode of investi- 


ie oe be continued. But results so far obtained do not find their way 
E Aa present report. Our major effort, in studying alumnae, has been 
to 1085 to the intensive investigation of 50 women from the classes 1929 
inodel P This was an “assessment” project, after the original O.S.S. 
fee de he subjects came to the college 1m groups of 10 and remained 
al a days while a staff of 11 administered a wide variety of pro- 
with es—paper and pencil tests (including all those which had been used 
ik om. sues situation tests, group interaction procedures, an 
abil iews.? The subjects were recruited mainl 3 
will = The degree to which they represent larger populations of alumnae 
oie e estimated by comparing; 1n sociological terms, the present sample 
ji h large groups of alumnae, using questionnaire responses available 
rough the Alumnae Association. , 
In one approach to the analysis of the data 304 variables were inter- 


in rrelated: 3 These variables have been roughly grouped as follows: rat- 
E etn evaluations of contemporary behavior, sociometric choices, Psy- 
E test scores (paper and pencil, performance, and poih 
anal fications of subjects based on interviews and upon an inverse actor 
ysis of clinical Q-sort data, measures derived from objective rec- 
history variables (question- 


ords of performance while in college, life 


ae 


nistered to various groups 


y according to their avail- 


ows: Frank Barron, Ph.D., 


2 
The memb t staff were as foll: 
onibara of fhe one Gri hfield Ph.D. of the Institute of Personality 
H Crutchfield is 


a 
Jack Block, Ph.D., and Richard Crutc! Ph.D 5 
vo ment and Research, University of California, Berkeley— r. 
‘ofessor of Psychology and Associate Director © the Institute; Donald Brown, 
pen Associate Professor of Psychology, Bryn Mawr College; Dwight Chapman, 
Hants Professor of Psychology and Chairman of the Department, Vassar; Eugenia 
nfman, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology, Brandeis University; Robert Nixon, 
+» Psychiatrist, Vassar; Mervin Freedman, Ph.D., Harold Webster, Ph.D., 
3 ; gular Mellon Research 


Ric 
hard Jung, and the present writer, members of the re 


Staff iat Vassar. 
Thi i i É the Research Grants and 
F is analysis wa: de possible by @ grant trom rel 
ee Branch of riein Institutes of Health. The statistical work was 
Ricca d by Arthur Couch of the Department of Social Relations, Harvard 
ersity, 


il 


aire), and childhood history variables (interview ).* A tey of the 
ae ane availible correlations have found their way into the present re 
pams as in connection with test validation. but usually i = 
in jo with the educational patterns described by Dr. Brown. Pispap ; 
gece most essentially with patterns of behavior during the colle aA j 
oe these “college types” are considered in relation — 
factors and in relation to the contemporary personality and life situs 


} 


* * * * * * 


To summarize the order of events in the present report: Dr. eens 
man’s account of the situation of the student and of her most reece 
istic responses at various stages of her college carcer will be follow oe an 
Dr. Webster’s samples of quantitative results. ‘The two approaches, oe 
hope, will be mutually supporting. Then will follow Dr. Brown’s ae 
on typology. Although he uses material from the alumnae assessmen = 
most exclusively, it will be clear that the type scheme applies nearly w 
well to current students. At the end we try to draw some general conclu 
sions from the reports and to orient ourselves toward the future. r 

Dr. Freedman’s paper, which follows immediately, goes into er 
detail concerning the Structure and functioning of Vassar College. 
though we are concerned primarily with processes and mechanisms, a 
are more interested in their nature than in their frequency, it is ne 
sary for their understanding that we see the particular context in wa 
they are embedded. The material of Dr, Freedman’s chapter is importan 


background for the interpretation of the quantitative findings later to be 
reported by Dr. Webster. 


It took courage, of a kind 


security, for the College to make itself the object of a no-holds-barred 


pea: ieee . re- 
scientific research. It also took Imagination and a special sense of 


: > 3 e 
tional experimentation at the a 
level cannot usually be assumed by state universities or by small priva 


Institutions that are in crisis or struggling to establish themselves; it mus 


. á e 
be assumed by colleges that are sourd and of recognized standing. On 


tions besides Vassar will, when the op- 
portunity presents itself, find ways to discharge this obligati 


i Á 


i to 
gn and, hence, we cannot presume 
or balanced picture. 


ake part in the assessment, assumed the repan 
rds of the college years; he also is comparing t 
mples of alumnae, f 
was performed by Jack Block and Bela Baker, © 
ment and Research, University of California. 
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The Passage Through College 


Mervin B. Freedman 


This ; 

s paper en: ni : $ 

acteristic p ie an account of the major events or adjustments char- 

tution, ie et 1 of the important stages of a college career in one insti- 

i €., entrance re e i a i 

graduation. It aye se freshman, sophomore, jumor, and senior years, 

dents, baie — on information derived from interviews with stu- 
os is W a: : ee -e . 

general observati ith teaching faculty and administrative officers, and 

vations of the College “in action.” 


The Fari 
he Entering Freshman 


The: 
years of - = freshmen who enter each year are seventeen or eighteen 
have good adem upper-middle or upper-class in background. They 
expectation i demic records, and most have chosen the College with the 
edge of the pane it will be very demanding scholastically. Their knowl- 
half of the fr — varies somewhat with their backgrounds. About 
eral arts eshmen come from private schools which prepare for Eastern 
siderable oe colleges. Such students are likely to have con- 
it, have ae acquaintance with the College. Possibly they have visited 
dents. We et ple who is an alumna or friends already among the stu- 
Ng student a call these students Group A. The majority of the remain- 
Social a Than B, are public school girls, a shade below Group Ain 
s. They are likely to have a fair amount of knowledge of the 
Group C consists of students 


r wh 
om the C 
1 : : : : 
á e College is a very new experience. This group 1S rather 
‘ies and areas which do 


e $ 

i Gane backgrounds. 
ents to th would expect, there tend 
e College characteristic of each of these gr 


to be different reactions or adjust- 
oups. To under- 


Stand 

1 ese fen cs à n 

m Necessar , some familiarity with the general functioning of the College 
‘ona y. In describing the College we shall concentrate on institu- 


goal 
o 
ther, S and procedures on the one hand and student culture on the 


Astitut; 
utio 
nal Goals and Procedures 


y instituti 

U stitu , 

et to ots igi goals and procedures is me 

Sea Of the cle enti are subjected through co 
d officia] unistration and teaching faculty, lectures and assignments, 


al writi : 
writings and publications of the College. The major goal of 
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ant the major formal in- 
nferences with mem- 


the College is simple enough—the development of pi sia 
individuals. Although a liberal education is not casily ins d, cecil 
zeneral agreement as to the kinds of traits possessed by a aa 
a person, e.g., knowledge of our cultural heritage; — mere 
intelligence, responsible citizenship, curiosity, sense of rea at cal 
pendence of judgment, interest in other cultures. As for the en of 
by which the College attempts to attain its major goal, examina 
the general curriculum seems to yield the mo 
Study of the curriculum reveals first of all tl 
ditional” educational institution, 
“Traditional,” in this contex 
and the like; it means simply that 


st significant information. 
vat the College is a “tra- 
not a “progressive” school. T. 

t, does not mean inflexible, conservative, 


. ~urri im 
adherence to certain formal oem 
z z es : rogram. 
requirements constitutes an important part of the academic progra 


ea . . : : -mal 
This is in contrast with those educational programs in which such forma 
requirements are likely to be regarded 


2 ; in 
- *hus, students must take a science and a language; 
order to guard against over- 


to possess characteristic 


socially, types of values and beliefs re 
from one “generation of students to another and which like any cultu 
provide a basic con i 


piam 


climate is not one of snobbishness or exclusion. On the contrary the 
weight of the student or peer group culture is markedly in the direction 
of friendliness, acceptance, leveling of difference, and general ease of 
relationship. Participation in all activities on campus is open to almost 
every girl regardless of social background, race, or religion, All that is 
required for acceptance by fellow students is that one act pretty much 
like the rest—be cordial and friendly. Not that class or caste differences 
or distinctions of other kinds are completely obliterated. They appear on 
Occasion in subtle ways, but as compared to American society at large, 
Such distinctions are greatly minimized. 
These qualities of agreeableness and cooperativeness are directed 
toward the faculty and administration as well as toward other students. 
Most students are dutiful, hard-working, and generally accepting of the 
ollege status quo and of the demands made upon them. Few girls, even 
those “snowed under” with academic work or subject to pressure of 
some other kind, are critical of the College structure or its procedures. 
en queried during interviews about the functioning of the College or 
oun espera ney et ents ved ne ipetant cane 
Should b s, very few students i a ee ee eae 
tunia, C Made. Almost all felt that the way of 4 appar 
EIE offered were nearly perfect. Where things were not going yel 
Elie. students blamed themselves rather than the College structure, ta 
Y, Or administration, 
Ost students are interested, even enthusiastic, about at least some 
t courses and academic achievements, particularly after they have 
@ major area and may pursue their own interests eS on 
any are attracted and excited by the rewards of inte ke ui 
as epitomized by certain faculty members. The student = y in 
unan can hardly be described as indifferent to academic wa or bc 
ilo et by it. Howev cept for a minority, the fundamen 
Pei din Glen ee on i d intellectual aims do not 
Enter Pap of the College and its academic and i a encore 
of t Primarily into the formation of the central values an saat be 
ee ent body. Instead, for most students, educational exper: 


eee ispositions which is rela- 
tively šimilated to a central core of values and disposi 


independent of the more formal academic age NENN 
Pateq triage at graduation or within a few years a conn 
likely | Meaig i aig 2 ape pee Hg nealigible. Strong 
Mamnitm nt tan laia ta. OU h that of housewife is rare. 
Many st ent to an activity or career other than ae 
i Students, perha ird, are interested in graduate schooling 
deen for ae phere Few, however, plan to er yia 
to aL should conflict with family needs. Some report = ey = 
children” careers when children are small and then ee e a ans 
riodş h Onger require intensive care. As compare to a aA 
Pursui owever, e.g., the “feminist era,” few students are inter E : 
mor emanding careers, such as law or medicine, regardless © 
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of thei 
chosen 
freely. 
activity 
Seneral 


rsonal cost or social pressure. Similarly, one finds few instance A 
ee Edra St. Vincent Millay, individuals completely come s 
p T by the diie of adolescence and resistive to any hea 
aa with it. Of course, strong interest in oe arno 
careers, and forms of artistic expression is by no means lacking. 
portant fact is that such interests tend to be 
students. The life goals of the stu 
wives and mothers, useful 


secondary in the lives of ape 
dents are, therefore, primarily to 4 
and intelligent members of communities. Je: 
wish to work, and often at some profession, but only when this does 
interfere too much with family activities, 

If the peer culture is rel 
it is also relatively free 
There are few instances 
the daily lives of most stu 
or family, Morcover, influ 
ing young men, is not gre 
garding their future 


atively autonomous with respect to fae 
from direct influence by the students’ families 
of home-sickness, even among freshmen, ors 
dents seem little affected by thoughts of ean 
ence from other extra-Collece sources, Inc! pa 
at. Of course, the values and sc opr ar 
wives which prevail amone the young men Me ver 
the student knows must be considered. The important fact is, howe 


l -by her ow? 
that these are interpreted for her and often pressed upon her by ht 
female peer culture, 


u- 
: ives of the st 
the role of young men in the lives of al cam 

) iwerse $ 
unter to what appears to be a rather univer 


suits 
4 : mic pursul 

Y, that most of the ume not spent in academic purr’ 
ts discussing d 


nae 
: e ates, male friends, and we ae ge y 
involving men. Our observation about the importance © ist DC 
Rept ee as a life goal would appear to point in this direction. It must } 
cpt in mind, how 


ever, that for 


=. i rest } 
é a majority of students this inte 
men, despite appea A 


A anc 
: ES gee st dating 4 
| rances, js really quite limited. Thus. most pp on 
“onteer with men is based less on interest in the men involved is 
desire to maintain 


” 

s È 1 

n. Student Society frowns upon “too mucl sat 
ha 


a u 
» a degree of interest that might interfere with a 
ind campus friendships. It is interesting to exci resh” 
Juniors commonly report that they dated more but that 
how at the time it seemed “expected of them © en 


‘of 
The i 


pe” 
vasive wer 


at oF Fg 
ce of the student culture would not be so gre dole 


nfluen 
eit not ch 
: ea 
cence in Particu] z in large ™" ger 

ar in aroy : 
upon relatio Bia that status and security depend rovides © jp 
and com SIPS with one’s Peers. The student culture p uation 

comfort, It Mstructs in how to behave in various social si 
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what to think about all manner of issues, in how to deal with common 
problems and troublesome external influences. It even offers instruction 
in how to keep the faculty at a distance, how to bring pressure that will 
insure that the faculty behaves in expected and therefore manageable 
ways. It permits pleasant association with faculty members but dis- 
courages genuine relationships of a kind that might challenge the basic 
values of students, Although many students say that they would like 
greater opportunity to associate with the faculty, what they often have 
in mind is aid in the solution of practical problems rather than relation- 
ship on an adult basis. 

Whereas for most of the students involved the peer cul 
merely a convenient and comfortable means for dealing with a fairly 
complex social situation and valuable preparation for the social world 
that they will enter after graduation, for others it is necessary to the 
maintenance of stability of personality. There are students who have 
been unable to develop internal agencies of control, who consequently 
have depended for a long time upon the direction of their peers. Sepa- 
ration from the peer group would put them under a very severe strain. 
This is a source of that rigid adherence to peer values which we some- 
times sce in individual students and is also a factor making for resistance 


to change in the culture itself. 


ture provides 


The Freshman Year 

Entrance. Most freshmen arrive enveloped by an air of eager ex- 
Pectancy, Those who are familiar with the College may be relaxed, those 
With little first hand knowledge of it may fecl some trepidation about 
What will happen, but by and large most freshmen arrive anticipating 
new and different experience and ready and willing to meet it. Getting 
into the College represents a real accomplishment for most of them; they 
are proud to be members of the College community and are eager to 
Ive up to the honor of having been admitted. 

The prime peda of most entering freshmen, although often not a 
Matter of explicit or conscious knowledge, is with acceptance by their 
fellow students. Not that entering freshmen are unconcerned about 
educational or intellectual matters. These constitute, in fact, their 
Sreatest conscious anxiety. When queried concerning the areas in mer 

€y anticipated their chief problems and difficulties, 1n thinking z p 

to college life, most freshmen reply with some expression of uncer Pp 
about intellectual competition with other students, the difficulty the 
Courses, and the like. Such considerations are real and important, but in 
ur view they are, for the majority of students, secondary to often less 


consci : fi 
"Scious but more pressing social concerns. 


n considering the earliest adjustments to the colleg € 
on th > ee groups of entering students 


ë e differential adjustments of the thr 2 i 
eed earlier, Of the largest, Group A, no great academic adjust- 
e d ? : 
ents are required. They have been well prepared both in terms of 
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. content and in work habits for the demands that will be a 
a To be sure, the courses they take as freshmen are likely to be 
DE Sra lt than any in preparatory school, and greater individual 
a e ili in slanning work is expected, but by and large important 
PA mo cers Si not necessary. Similarly, these students are 
eres to be faced by novel or truly pressing demands of social ad- 
peat | The student culture tends to be in many ways a continuation 
oo the kind of social life with which these students are already Pond 
tomed. Moreover, students of this group are likely to have friends 4 
acquaintances in the College. ee 

So it is that college entrance makes few demands upon these nt 
dents in the sense of requiring major changes in their established Y 
of perceiving or doing things. Or at least it may be said that the we 
open for this kind of “status quo” adjustment to the new peers a 
the College. Of course, all students of this group need not and do o 
choose this path of least resistance; but it is our impression that most = 
perhaps because inertia and resistance to change are strong forces in = A 
people. If one important function of a college is to induce students rt 

re-examine their established ways and accepted habits of thought, 1 
appears that the difficulties in the way of carrying out this function W 
the present group of students are great. nts 

The initial situation is different for the second group of students, 


< back: 
Group B, those who are similar to Group A in social or geographic back , 


s 
ground but who are graduates of public schools. Most of these en 
do not enter the College with the basic knowledge or habits of al 
permit a relatively easy transition to the academic life of the Co hor- 
Their secondary education has usually been neither so good nor 50 i the 
ough. Some of the most able of the students in this group can effect the 
necessary academic readjustments with a minimum of effort, but “For a 
majority the initial academic impact of the College is very great. reat 
good part of the freshman year many of these students are under orally 
pressure; they work long hours, often get poor grades, and feel gene 
incompetent intellectually and academically. the 

Such involvement with academic problems tends to a 
social adjustment of this group, which is for them a more subtle Puc” 
There are no clearly defined social distinctions analogous to the PE % 
tional differences between this group and the previous one. Prior t 
trance the members of this group are likely to be concerned ab they 
social fate awaiting them. They wonder if they will be liked and enable 
possess the requisite qualities of personality and attractiveness to ney 
them to enter into the gencral social scheme of things, Above all t houg” 
not wish to be excluded by their peers or to be “out of things.” Aat as 
these concerns loom large, they are not likely to be so explicit oF ©" sxe 
the matter of academic adjustment. This is so because qualities det 
social ease and poise facilitate the desired social adjustment; and uel © 
to maintain these qualities at as high a level as possible, one is Ï 
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play down concern or anxieties of this nature, to hide them from others 
or even to deny them to oneself, when this is necessary for the mainte- 
nance of self-esteem. A 
_ The initial social impact of the College on these students is a gratify- 
ing one. They are happy to find the student culture so friendly and 
agreeable, and they are pleased to learn that entrance into the prevalent 
Student society makes few demands upon them for change of accepted 
thoughts or ways. By behaving pretty much as they always have or by 
modifying thcir behavior only slightly, they can get on well socially. So 
almost without giving these matters “a second thought” this group of 
students is absorbed into the main stream of student culture. They are 
happy to relax and let this happen, to find that their social fears are so 
easily allayed. Thus, while attention is centered on academic adjustments, 
these students implicitly and quietly slip into the student society which 
'S to play so large a role in molding the values they will live by. 
. Things are different again for the third and smallest group of enter- 
Mg students described earlier, Group C, the one containing the more 
atypical students. The educational adjustments of the students in this 
Sroup are similar to those of the second group in that they find them- 
selves to be not quite prepared for the academic demands made upon 
them and consequently find the academic going rather rough at first. 
: \ey differ from the second group, however, in that social adjustment 
S also a demanding process. These students, like those in the previous 
Sroup, enter with considerable concern about how they will be received 
ay other Students, and they are similarly gratified to discover the agree- 
“ness, the openness, the friendliness of the prevalent student “ee 
Eke the previous group, however, they are sufficiently aeren: ae 
the major peer culture in social background, SN and AT Saen 
Pe ae subil adjust to it almost automatically or ne BENA n 
societe fort is required. Not that participation 1n m ee afin 
so q Y. Is in any way barred to this group: most of these s cease pee 
ther e can enter into it, depending, ne: Se eee to 
ie Qualities of general attractiveness. For these students at j A 
Student culture is much more a matter of explicit or conscious 
Š €Y do not enter into it as a matter of course, like the first a = 
n consciously through subtle adjustments, like the second. = ing 
uewhat apart from the student culture to begin with, these students 
Must make Soe emie £ decisions concerning the degree to which they 
Th to Participate fa ead the methods by which they wish to do A 
alte ane thereby forced to consider alternative modes of behavior an 
Native values. aa ; i 
Weeks e Remainder of the Freshman Year. Within a cae ona en 
tively che months after entrance, most students HAVS eae sa student 
behavio aracteristic student role; that 1s to say, certain Pa a Ot ce al 
Cultures and attitude may be identified (they may be thoug: dents 
within the predominating student culture), and most stu 
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may be characterized quite early in their college carcers as — = 
or another of these patterns. These educational patterns, which Fe 
some systematic relationships to the groups of entenng students descr ej 
above, will be discussed in detail in Dr. Brown’s paper. Here we ‘ee 
concentrate on over-all characteristics of the student or general Colleg 

community at various stages, ignoring for the time being variations from 
one type of student to another. i ; 

The freshman year determines the basic orientation to the College 
and goes a long way toward either establishing 
enduring habits and values of life. For the gre 
a happy year. Almost all adjust successfully t 
appropriate companionship, at least one or se 
with whom they can share thoughts and feeli 
support. Those who are not quite prep 
of work expected of them may have 
social satisfactions often offset this str, 
are caught up in the relatively self- 
are attenuated, extra-Colle 
is yet to come. 

There is, however 
ment to the Colle 
culture. These ar 


or reaffirming certain 
at majority of students it i$ 
o the peer society and find 
veral students, if not many, 
ngs, in whom they can find 
ared on arrival for the high level 
a difficult time academically, but 
ain. Within a short time freshmen 
sufficient student culture: family tes 
Se pressures are minimal, real faculty influence 


» a small group of students whose general adjust- 
the predominant student 
are already faculty-oriented O", 
They are interested in establishing pet 
sonal relationships with members of the faculty. Often the attempt is 
rental situation with the faculty member, 
Asal TA > other-daughter or father-daughter kind 
of relationship, These Students, often, are very promising. Since they 
are not encapsulated within the student culture, the possibility exists of 
reaching” them intellectually and hence of coming closer to attaining 
the goals of the College. The “trick” in ; 
otional force of the relationship behin” 
arns, in short, 
that the road to adult or faculty approval and to gen relation- 
ship is real scholarship. 


A P at rebellious toward authority» 
unconventional; in short, : 
They tend to be rese 


, 


\ 


and to fi ‘ ; 

The ph i we rather deviant attitudes or behavior. 
Merits some attention as a bles awa a college before graduation 
a studene WES i apo em in its own right, since the percentage 
years. What seems t rt rom liberal arts colleges has risen in recent 
ception of a aE nee $ ected in this increase in withdrawals is a con- 
product äs pote: 3 7 of a college education as some sort of marketable 
obtain at one istur Ons purchases essentially, as something one can 
considets. it quite : e just as readily as at another. Thus, a student 
college to Ae a scheme of things to “shop around” from one 
college bear ek “ey to World War 1, however, entrance into a 
to note that in —— much greater commitment to ìt. It is interesting 
that he has don “ng gh if a student leaves a university, it 18 assumed 
other reason. e so because of academic failure. There is seldom any 


The Sophomore Year 
stage Ea Sahana year the basic process 
if not most of Poi started in the freshman year have reduced many 
Student cultur a ore differences among freshmen. The predominant 
Pre- and ai a the subcultures within it now stand out clearly; 
Into the backen 20) lege influences and forces seem to shrink even more 
ondary ae So it is that the importance of the quality of sec- 
‘those studer ing now becomes a negligible factor. By sophomore year 
of secondar who were handicapped in the beginning by deficiencies 
evel of D md _— have had opportunity to overcome them, and the 
ability int = ent’s work is now pretty much a function of her intrinsic 
Sophomores di, and motivation. As we have observed earlier, many 
Mterested > display less interest in young men. Those students who were 
Tae n men chiefly because of external social pressure no longer 
eadily to this pressure. The chief energies of most students are 
ntrated on the campus, in academic work and in associations 


fi 
cllow students. 


he 
s s ` ; 
tration ophomore year is the one 1 


es of adjustment to the 


a major field of concen- 
a ie be be selected, and by the second semester of the year most 
One Sled a made a choice, Often, of course, the choice of major is 
en on real awareness and evaluation of the potentialities involved 
neanings of such a choice in one’s general life plan; and thus, 
ajor į al commitment to a field or discipline. Sometimes choice 
Personalit a function of deep unconscious motivational forces 1n the 
re Y which tend unduly to influence the contemporary scene or 
hoic Purely educational considerations. In a large number of cases, 


1S 
Conditi ased not so much upon either one of these factors as upon 
ent and her real needs for 


Ons É 
qiovth ing atively peripheral to the stud r ds 
see CY. As evelopment, for example, reasons of convenience or expe- 

ashionab] Se would expect, there are certain majors which are more 
© than others, which have more prestige value among stu- 
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n which 


It ry 
ki 
of „Presents a re 


dents. On occasion students select a major field or turn away from one — 
because of feelings of liking or dislike, often temporary, for students OF | 
faculty in that field. But perhaps most common of all is choice of an area 
of concentration which is calculated not to upset one, to allow one to g0 
along with a minimum of change in fundamental values or beliefs. It is 
not surprising that expressions of dissatisfaction with choice of major 
in college are common among alumnae. When asked if they would 
choose another major were they again to be students, from a ‘third to 


pe than a half of the alumnae in various samples say that they would — 
o so. ) 


ng “too Outstanding” might interfere 
ups. Or again it may be suggested PY 


going or EEE S O 
Wie ara amis onal oe we should comment on a number of students 
Students elie ane osama the general type of sophomore. These are 
are therefore not ce = psta in men in a serious way, and whose interests 
munity. entered primarily or almost solely in the College com- 
Th 5 
to be eee ale of two rather different kinds. The first kind seems 
of the (allege or cn } oriented, They do not share in the explicit aims 
to college to mak n the predominant student culture. They have come 
liberal eae a good marriage or to acquire a smattering of a 
iEbtve to mali or its usefulness in social situations, and they are quite 
thë Acadent. (Hey development. This group of students finds 
to withdraw ae of the College very onerous, and many are likely 
for most of th the end of the sophomore year. Two years is sufficient 
college. This hes —— to get what they think they want out of 
eyond the oe us the rebellious type referred to earlier who remain 
sophomore pee n year comprise most of the withdrawals during the 
h are 
different, a of student with strong interest in men is quite 
emic or imine 7. interest is not accompanied by a paucity of aca- 
Scholars, The Ctual interests. Rather these students tend to be superior 
involved an are girls who are engaged to be married or are seri 
individuality eo but who do not feel any need to sacrifice their own 
T us, these = a professional, or career aims in the process. 
pla students tend to have rather clear notions concerning the 


ce of R 
the >s s i š A 
Pursuits in ia current educational interests or esthetic or intellectual 
: cir future lives. One gets the impression that in these cases 
that it is not, as it is 


e int 

. Crest i . : y 
3 many Pae is a meaningful expression, 

Mtellectua] pts ents in the former group, some kind of defense against 

evelopment, In not every case is a deep interest in men 


lcatiy, 
j e : 
of an educational loss. 


The J unior Year 


ously 


ear of maximum soli- 
and socially. Many of 
drawn. Those who remain 


arit 
(I 


~ mdiy 

w idu ; 

le. Pattern k who serve as the chief models upon w 

t ders j emselves, Seniors, to be sure, are t 
ces of student government and 


h n the > 
p S like, ut sense of filling the highest offi 
areq they al : : d 
to junior ready have one foot outside the College, and, as com- 

s, they are moving away from the center of student culture. 


Some 
ways the junior year contains elements which make of it 
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a unique social experience, one not likely to be repeated again in the rv 
of most students. It is unlikely that a student will find herself a 
future date in a society which offers so great an Opportunity: for dif sal 
tiation of role and function and at the same time such a high depenn 
order and security. The junior class exhibits this great social — 
despite the fact that sub-groups within the junior culture display a a 
siderable degree of variation. There are groups of juniors who i 
identified by their common interest in political affairs, there are a we 
Bohemians and esthetes, there are the girls whose lives are centered pr 
more purely intellectual activities, and so on. Yet the bonds of cohesive” 
ness are such that these differences may be tolerated without detracting 
from the unity and identity of the class as a whole. : 
Educationally the junior year is likely to be the most satisfying: 
There is the gratification of being an uppe 
courses out of the way, of being able 
chosen field of concentration. Intellectu 
may be thought of as the group most i 
both its explicit and implicit v 


rclassman, of having required 
to take elective courses in ones 
ally or academically, the juniors 
dentified with the College, wi? 
alues. The juniors participate most in the 
general College culture which exists over and beyond the student culture 
Thus, it is likely that the differences in values and gencral outlook be 
tween seniors and freshmen reported on later by Dr. Webster already 


exist among juniors, As observed earlier these changes are a compromise 
between the explicit goals of t 


of the student culture against too radical an encroachment upon the!" 
habits and mores ; but nevert 


heless, as compared to freshmen, the juniors 
have been “liberated” in the direction of the aims of a liberal education: 
In short, juniors, more than any other class share in the general value 
system of the faculty and administration. Not that seniors do not shat 
in this, but, as we shall see, the imminence of graduation and future 


changes complicates their Participation in this aspect of the life of the 
College. 


sents an advance on the road to self- 
of course, that this identity may be t 
will wish to return to it in the fac 
subsequent periods of life. From thi 
“perennial junior” rather than the ‘ 
would not have grown beyond the 
of her junior year and would like t 


The Senior Year 


The senior year is climaxed 
imminence of the “after-life,” 


00 satisfying, that too many student 
e of the difficulties and anxieties i 
s point of view one may think of t n 
‘perennial sophomore.” Such a pe 
Secure, stable, and satisfying ident! y 
o return to it, 


by graduation and highlighted by Ne 
as it 1s called by some of the students- 
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he College and its faculty and the defenses , 


longer is the student’s life largely circumscribed by the College, and 
no longer is her major task that of adjusting to the College P aa 
The processes of the past three years must suddenly be reversed, as % 
were, We have seen that the first three years are characterized by 
increased adjustment, increased solidarity within the College eon im 
this process reaching its apex in the junior year, Now suddenly a eran 
Must respond to very different pressures, ones external to the ollege 
community, Many students are on the verge of losing their chief emo- 
tional support, the friendship of fellow students. Many are likely Pa 
to find themselves in environments emphasizing values and a ork 
orientation to life quite different from their own, Despite these new an 

Pressing concerns, however, there is really no let-up in current demands. 


f ; i fi Pe ity, they 
mien much seniors may be oriented to the larger community, t \ 
Must de; ? 


a 


al with the pressures, academic and social, of the College. Small 
wonder then that seniors often feel tense, frustrated, confused. . 
ne way of looking at the situation of the senior is to consider ae 
a freshman she entered with a fairly stable and integrated DONAN a 
What she was and where she belonged, with some real sense of identity 
ased on her place in the family and home community. Certain = 
Social, and political RGnaEtions were accepted almost as given In the 
Nature of things. The process of education brought about changes in 
this identity, as ha Student shared anore lin the general maar payee 
Sok of the College community, as she took on the identity o chat 
d tS student, These changes could occur fairly smoothly, ee College 
envi wa anxiety and difficulty, however, because the 4 stadent ina 
situan ent Supported them, The changes did not place least not to a 
ma fice of actual or potential confusion or conflict, ät different. She 
B = gree. The situation of the senior, however, 1$ al a t her 
ah the identity with which she entered college and -— peor be 
ade One, that of the student and liberally educated woman, bs e (27) 
wee to the demands of the “after-life.” As we have ones id act 
values “Many seniors are in a situation of having thrown ° ie having 
ree Without having fully established others of their own, ile a 
“ned long- see a ce ls at a time when new experien 
ave 18-standing inner contro identities at the very time 
When ip < Mtegrated, of having rejected old Q ld not be surprised, 
then Portant decisions have to be made. We shou 


as 


i . in 
rathe ie they tend to be rebellious rather than autonoman aap 
ions, isti ung j - 
tions aban self-assured, cynical rather than realistic, gry 


» 
. Si €T than able to enjoy them in a relaxed way. 


i <peri i pation 
Wi ce an essential clement of the senior experience 18 pan 
tie €s future role and identity, let us examıne mme p 4 “ ee 
> i i yays in whic e ¢ 
CX Derien tor Seniors after graduation and the ways 


7 xpectation is that 
‘tudents ° 38 related to them. The most common exp 


ey mothe, Marry and thus have as their prime ag a og 
i i i ther or housew 
broadened by Sually this concept of wife and mo 


ity, i Red 
Notions of contributing to the community, 1.€., to the 
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Cross, the League of Women Voters, and the like. Now how is one’s 
college experience related to this future goal? The College, of course, 
does not prepare a student for being a wife and mother in the same way 
that it may prepare her for certain professional careers, such as teaching 
or law. Rather, the relationship is somewhat less close, the reasoning being 
somewhat as follows. A liberal education, regardless of field of concen- 
tration, enables one to function more creatively and efficiently, to live 
more fully, no matter what one’s specific life situation. The emphasis is 
not so much on doing something then as on being something, a person 
who can think rationally and logically, who can appreciate and under- 
stand another person, another culture, a book, play, political discussion, 
and so on. The aim of a liberal education is to produce a free person, 
one who is liberated from prejudice and blind adherence to convention 
and tradition, free to apply herself as reason and morality seem to dictate. 

In effect, though, a stumbling block often arises in the transition 


: emphasis in our society is, in short, 
on doing, not being; and unfortunately, the doing involved ty being a 


| Ta - strongly committed toa discipline can more readily aban- 
many pir as — anae of this type of conflict is a major reason why 
in avoid any serious commitments throughout their college 
M ey te = be noted that students with professional 
a 4 are better. As we have pointed out earlier, most of 
rupt them in ee a marry and to forego their careers or at least inter- 
mop faced by core with family needs. These students, however, are 
of the le A sh — to be the all or none conception of marriage 
in which they oF one F sident, Rather, marriage is more an activity 
determines their Assist) choose to participate and is not one which 
solely but are ae sense of identity. They are not wives and mothers 
professional a on actual or potential teachers, scientists, business or 
group of aia and the like. What appears to be evident in this 
riage in their pee 1S a measure of success In combining career and mar- 
admixture of anticipations. Indeed, one may well wonder if a more equal 
time, given apea and liberal schooling may not at the present 
effective in ‘ib ea status of the housewife in our society, be more 
with its a erating” women than is the current liberal arts philosophy 
short, that an any emphasis on professional training. One might argue, m 
important contribution to the “freeing” of a woman woul 


e to giv " 
> to give her the feeling she could do something of importance, if she 


Wish 
ed t i ` . . 
o, besides being a housewife. Voluntary choice of a housewife’s 
o which one 


Caree 
X wo i . . 
uld then make of it less a secondary avocation int 


« 
sank” 
nk an of lack of ability or inertia. l 
of marri oregoing leads directly into the general meaning, or meanings, 
Most stud i seeping with the general tenor of the times, 
Marry Bae marry fairly young. Many are eng 
Somethin, rtly thereafter, The majority of the remaining stucen, 
they at 8, usually something well be their ability, or else 
k ‘tend school f f marking time, as it were until 
e right man” or one or a few years; g j N ws 
© natu an” comes along. For many students, of course, marriag' 
well ral outcome of a meaningful relationship. They know the man 
early ds of married life. For many, however; 
rmo nce an attempt at solution of seemingly 
Xountable problems. Thus, many seniors rush into marriage, hardly 
; ; the dilemmas thrust upon 
o be an inviting resolution of dif- 
es t now make many 
> to a student facing the prospec mething which 
r to a student who feels somehow 


Ut little internes 
eat intrinsic meaning for her, 
in the face of loss of the emotional support of her classmates. 


t Se . . 
“Tse of ems that the most characteristic feature of the senior year is the 
ion in the face of the need to make 


Cho; unc P , 
hoices „_ ot tainty, of strain, of confusio. , : 
ors have had little 


or ca > 
Practice ș decisions. Unfortunately, in many cases, seni oe 4 
making meaningful decisions. They come to college as tresi- 
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as 


men almost automatically, as another step in an orderly life progression. 
They enter a college community which, led by the predominant student 
culture, is well calculated to protect students from uncertainty and strain, 
from experiences of failure and defeat, from the need for making difficult 
decisions. (As we have seen, often even the very important matter © 
choice of major rests upon peripheral factors and docs not deeply involve 
students). 

One would hope, of course, that seniors would rise to the demands 
of the occasion; that faced by the loss of the protective environment af 
the College and by the need to deal with complex issues of life in society 
at large, they would carry out the examination of their position, the “soul- 
searching” necessary to the charting of their future courses, Many do 89% 
of course. Militating against this process, however, is the general pressure 
of other forces during senior year. It is, after all, only one academic yea? 
of some nine months duration, and during this brief time a senior is sub- 
ject to much academic pressure. She may ‘recoprise some of the issue 
involved and desire to do something about them but still be blocked from 


hope that at the least a process could be begun in the senior year which 
would be carried over into the “after-life? and continued there, From this 
point of view postponement of major decisions for a time after graduation 
through such means as additional schooling or working is preferable to an 
attempt at premature solution, for example, a marriage for which the 
student is really not prepared. The former provides opportunity for fur- 
place one in a situation that makes 
further development difficult if not impossible, 

C rs would seem to argue for some sort 
of college environment which does not shield students from experience 
with complexity, difficulty, even failure, and from the necessity for making 
s might mean an attempt to “challenge” the 


predominant student culture in some way so that most students can n° 


get along well simply by being what “they have always been.” Probably 
the earlier in a student’s career that 


p ABS when they achieve the intellectual heights desired for 
them in the senior year, find that there is : 
these functions adequately; and 


growth stops with the senior year, 
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Some Quantitative Results 


Harold Webster 


ee nied paper will give illustrations of ways in which texting 

results, Difen actually used and will offer a discussion of some of ma 

retesting = F Bag discussed pertain both to different groups and tot 5 

changes for # ‘© same group on a later occasion. The general topic o 
single individuals must be deferred. 


Int 
cllec 7 ARE . a 
tual Į unctioning and Academic Achievement 


one i a been defined in its broadest meaning, so that on es 
Such as coll Sang used specific measures of achievement and ability, 
the other kara entrance examination scores and college grades; and on 
emic i. we have studied the attitudes known to correlate with Sica 
gical or i such as are found in scales of the California Psycho- 
ll ntory, or “CPI” (14). l 

; hon entrance examinations, having already been used ee 
Nose a, Peep be expected to correlate highly with grades achieve ; y 
ŝi8nifican l ed to college. And indeed such correlations, even though they 
tis tly exceed zero, usually fall in the range .30-.40 for freshmen. 
€ to construct tests from attitude items which correlate some- 
ould gi With grades, although it is doubtful that such correlations 
ndary ey more predictive of grades obtained than is rank in sec- 
usually ye graduating class. Correlations of grades with the latter 
it et the range .40-.50. In one experiment, the multiple connie 
Score, rank A Man grades, using the verbal aptitude college entrance tes 
s60. p 27 high school graduating class, and a pool of attitude items 
i the fs Sai It 1s interesting that with the addition of the attitude items 
Po T js Posite, the weight for the verbal aptitude test became exactly 


a 1 l : ord 
iting an Suggests that the verbal aptitude test had been used for ad 


tion 


tall r üdents in such a way that any attitudinal components acciden- 

Sidering je grad been ignored (which indeed they must have been, con- 
I as esien A ii 

or a i a oc. true that freshman grades are an unreliable measure 

four een Performance when compared with cumulated grades for 

ae is We have studied some attitudinal correlates of the latter, and 

«ch i nan to suppose that attitude and biographical measures would 


= Cre z . . . . 
gra Cess ba Significantly the usual multiple correlations for predicting 
ades, College,” if we mean by this phrase the achievement of higher 


freg Studi a 
“shman e Of the attitudes of those who withdraw from college in the 
In the sophomore years show that freshmen who withdraw 
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5 > rebellious and critical than the average, and seem — 
z aw the social aspects of the college environment; and that gee 
aie i ; thi ionally due to rebelliousness, are 

ae someting ade to adapt to the intellectual de- 
nes es elle e. In other words, an impression of sophomores — 
mande af oe es have never been very interested in intellectu i 
omaa that once the prestige of having attended a “good coller 
ee obtained, they would rather leave than contend with two mor 
years of increasingly difficult, and at the same ti 


i : inde- 
me increasingly in 
pendent intellectual work. 


Authoritarianism 


An idea of the extensiveness and complexity of this parsons iy 
syndrome may be obtained by referring to some previous publicatio 
(1, 13333). 


Scales originally grouped under this heading included the Ethno- 
centrism (E) and Authoritarianism 
lic Opinion Study ( 
Philosophy (3) 
seemed appropri 


the Inventory of DA 
alistic religious beliefs a ne 
itarianism were expected ti 
obtain high score for measuring Tolerance, Flex! 
bility, Psychologi Responsibility; and they wen 
also expected to i i ing independence of judgmen 
(3) and a prefe. . Finally negative correlations 
were expected b and various measures of gaar 
tionality, for exa; or unconventional tendencies), 27 
erotic interest in spectively, by the CPI Delinquency 
scale and by the -Feeling scale (20). In general thes 
expectations we the correlations obtained for oUt 
populations, 
Only small negative correlati 
and the verbal and mathematic: 


ons were found between the F scale 
—.15, respectively; N — 


d 
al college aptitude test scores (—.20 an 
441 Freshmen), 


. as 
I e the primary battery. It W d 
found to correlate, in succe » in the .70’s with the F scale a” 
in the .50’s with the E scale dy of interview data (N= " 
; d) to be less ideological and mo” 
personality-centered than the F scale, 
From a study of the item content of F 
in freshmen appears to be made up of co 
religious fundamentalism, anti-intraceptio; 
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Pae” me 
s the Authoritarian synti ty 
mpulsiveness, conventional ai : 
n, €go-alien symptomatolo 


been reported elsewhere (33)? 


lack of 
a self-confidence jectivi ici 
Se E , projectivity, cynicism, romanticism, circum- 
i _— and sense of victimization. This syndrome is the cae 
Tatt aia = in the original study (1) which used the F scale, except 
this deans —— and “toughness” and more submissiveness; 
c may be due to the fa j i 
s 5 he fact that the s i 
upper-class se e subjects are all middle- 
enteri ashi 
gees ot — have a mean F score which is usually the same 
It is ee or middle-class women in the original study (1, p. 266). 
neni ean to note that seniors score considerably lower than fresh- 
te aca Ss the F, scale; this is true for comparisons of concurrent 
sitae ae d seniors, and for the test-retest comparison of 200 of the 
1956 T all data available), first as 1952 freshmen and later as 
the cxitical ‘or example, using the F scale test-retest correlation of .57, 
Paar se is — which is high. This finding is also supported by 
3 5 severa 7 es, i i ] 
disetssed os ral other scales, including the Developmental Scale to be 
A hi or P 
relied eat reliable and independent measure of respo. 
Proptess ; with the F scale (N = 512) and further research is now in 
o see how removal, by statistical methods, of “tendency to 


agree” 

; r = p k ; 7 

will Ore than to disagree) with statements like those 1m the F scale 
general findings. Although there is no evidence that such a 


tend 

ene i s.s kii 

can cd requires much revision of the theory of authoritarianism, we 

gree with Bass (5) that the amount of sheer acquiescence which 
erest. Acquiescence may 


can be; 7 
Pakar in authoritarianism scores is of int : ce m 
submissio e highly correlated for women, not only with Authoritarian 

n, but also with Conventionality. 
Conventionality syndrome 


Ina 
emerged number of studies of our freshmen, à 
zed, which is a combination of the tendency to give popular, or con- 


venti 
or ees fee on personality inventories; an expressed preference 
rebelliousn SAE which are simple, symmetric, OF concretistic; lack of 
Siten and impulsivity; positive or uncritical attitudes toward 
ts as s; and a preference for traditionally feminine activities and 
eam a gee to those which are traditionally masculine. At first 1t 
at the tendency to give conventional or 


mse set cor- 


Ponses ‘ popular test re- 
true for Ps alone, should go with Authoritarianism, but this is not 
Mean t teshmen; correlations with F and F, are zero. We believe this to 
a tat although students who give unconventional test responses are 
ng R iya not always) low on Authoritarianism, a majority of those 

vë entional responses are also impunitive, pleasant, and success- 

e A and are consequently Jow-scorers On F. This is in keeping 

Are associ nding reported elsewhere ( 13) that low scores on the F scale 
Omatic ‘Sp with high scores on the MMPI Hysteria scale minus its 
fo ventional, Seniors score lower than freshmen Oon tests defining the 
l und in ] ity syndrome. Some other kinds of conventionality which are 
aien, arger amounts for freshmen than for seniors will be discussed 
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sculinity-Femininity o 
j i this area are made up of items known to e 
from women. Both verbal and nonverbal tests have been used. ; i a 
the former there were administered the MMPI Mf scale (16), Ae IPI, 
Fe scale (14), an empirical scale taken by Drake (6) from the } sont 
and various experimental self-descriptive scales. ‘I wo types of pan ww 
MF scales were used, figure completions, that is, the Franck I pte 
Completion Test (12), and figure preferences, such as the Barron- s 
Figure Preference Test (4). 

Reliabilities of verbal MF tests were low: 


; it was not possible to Pis 
A . Pies h 1 
duce a very reliable first-factor test comprised solely of such items; t 
did not appear to be entir 


. . se 

ely due to lowered variance resulting from t z 

of samples of only one sex. The factor test was therefore broken u h 
three rational clusters by staff members working independently; hig 


: T goie . Prae items 
agreement and improved reliability were achieved by classifying ite 
into three subtests: 


; g . emi- 
MF I (Conventionality) Preference for conventionally fer 
nine roles and interests, 


(Passivity)—Lack of aggressiveness, of dominance, af 

manipulativeness; docility, modesty, moral sensitivity: ; 

MF III (Feminine Sensitivity) —Emotionality, fantasy, introspe 
tion, “neurotic trends,” and esthetic interests. 

nces are small, 

o freshmen, tha 


MF II 


Š . A “femi- 
es ny a S Passive, but at the same time more JI 
nine in their inn i ured by the lengthened version of MF I 
was borne out clearly in the develo 


; a 
n was conceived to be a general readiness to 
. i 5 
press, to seek gratification of impulses, in overt action or in consciov 
feeling and attitude The new 


«ao in 
aslow’s scale for Dominance-Feeling 1 
women (20, 21) came closest to wh 


ha 
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f 


\ 
Y 


a study g re ee 
on y of their distributions, to be rather inappropriate for our popul 
In constructi m 
chose from phe ms. the new scale for measuring Impulse Expressi 
clearly to expr eens: in the primary battery the 79 that pce a 
Petitiveness ir fei tendencies as aggressiveness ot ie econ 
so forth. oy ee a excitability, aarti flexibility a 
Cate amied rng w j 1 these 79 items as an initial criterion item ana i 
reliable test trae UMS several classes of seniors and eaa 
&xpected with ace 124 items appeared. The new scale correlated as 
CPI Delinguene ; n measures of emotional expressiveness sugh as the 
or our subjects y Ss ale and Maslow’s scale. At the same time its salience 
also by its be w 2s indicated not only by its obtained distributions but 
scribed pear pe correlations with the Developmental Scale (to be 
col ege. It was ed hich is more directly concerned with change during 
Pitiyely with aa found that scores on Impulse Expression correlated 
i students but als III, but negatively with MF II, not only in samples 
st different a for alumnae. MF II and MF III seem ‘to represent 
a “masochism”. au Which women manage the impulse life, by passivity 
: ations sugest » or by elaboration of the “inner life”; the opposed cor- 
non found to a way, namely, by impulse expression, a phenom- 
scales onverbal A an ae jeit a ri 
ae hati sae vérbal ens. A ne 5 vy cult aint 1 
om ain reliabilities abo iS: oe w forced choice test design has been used 
sf the Pace Mea a a ho the case of figure preferences, but there 
ea ìr relatively ere uss it; Results which follow are mentioned because 
rsonality p great theoretical importance in a new and difficult area 


] from which to form 


esearch. 
‘ re ieee of freshmen, those who complete dr 
ie Prefer, or “lik Tiste of women exhibit a slight tendency to, 
Bien and those re figures, or drawings, which have masculine sym- 
e figures: i sei drawing completions are masculine tend to prefer 
to do wii 1e relationship is attenuated by a number of factors 
ith the theory of object choice. For example, girls with 


Conscious pr f 
preferences for the father (rather than the mother) are 
masculine ways but also to like 


also score lower on verbal femi- 
belliousness. 
characteristic of men and 
flexible, more 


rawings in 
o say that 


avin 
{rong 

No; 2 
n 

th not 

O on : 
ninis ‘sures i to complete drawings 1n 
i Botts a nich are masculine; they 
Whose men nd higher on scales measuring Te 
who complete drawings in ways 


autye refer th 
est io itarian figures with feminine characteristics are less 
» and more repressed (especially in the area of erotic inter- 
Conventionally feminine students, 


th men 
at j ) tha 
an are other students. 


i 
ch tee those al} r 
feminine, but whose object 


than © uai drawing completions are 
those er stud preferences) are masculine, are found to score higher 
Whose Ss on verbal femininity scales. Narcissistic students, or 

wing completions and figure preferences both are femi- 
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i re lowest when compared with other students on the CPI Sane 
— snsibilit scale and highest on a narcissism scale based on ver a 
po sie i na It should be emphasized, however, that most of the of 
heen rie are not large, and that they were easily discernible 
= eae groups. It seems likely that the student who is not ex- 
rasp i hes measures of preference for kinds of figure drann 
R ge ci of two attitudes, one a narcissistic attitude in which she 
a herself,” the other a complementary 
chooses something she conceives to be different fr 
our findings support those of Barron (4) 
of figures is of greater importance in dete 
are the sex characteristics, It is interesti 


pulse Expression score has been found to correlate with a third feani 
namely, the activity (or passivity) of the figure, rather than with oth i 
structural features or with sex symbolism as prescribed by psychologica 
theory. 


Finally, non-freshman students w 
pear to have moved a 
abstract drawin 
diversity as well 
the esthetic dim 


attitude in which she 
rom herself. In general, 
who found that the complexity 
rmining figure preferences than 
ng that in our samples the Im- 


hen compared with freshmen sil 
om preferences for simpler or ies 
eference characterized by proas 
xity. Nothing has been said about 
erence tests, because this is pE 
on the general popularity of t 
ntire MF area is needed. 


-Being 


i : he 
; that there is no sharp line between e 
nary neuroses which disturb the functioning of otherwise “norma 


Oncerning this area (16). And we ie 
y large number of tes 


Some lifting of repression. oe 
en on all MMPI scales excep 


of the special 
fidence. Iter sales, namely, one to measure i . 
quite a ae er: fo showed that PE a Deminasee and Gon- 
remained i of aggressive complaint, and es samples were used 
freshmen = the scale, but that these te self-critical types of items 
scale). In ro aad £ = were therefore ome fy Bosal sen n bed 
onfidence and sti rds, a senior can be high on Soci E 7 
OF freshmen, Gul zs e an admit difficulties, a are = 
tg suppression pie part of this difference could be due to greater 
salt gun in confidence fi he part of entering freshmen; that there is some 
a and others: is indie ome despite their increased criticalness of 
for measuring BIR ae by other scales, for example, the CPI scale 
; : tested as tious % ae on which the gain for seniors who were 
Gino aE for measurin erred the tant tao being 15 Alo; a 
aaas the test battery zi E attempt to make a good impression while 
nae ons, and there is Fons soo difference for this group on these two 
st z for nae £ s erally no difference in MMPI Suppressor scale 
i lat alonge with it groups of freshmen and seniors. It seems fair to 
y io bercritical increased confidence of seniors goes an increased 

e usu s 

ins, either ie amher of students, about ten pe 
Seay Sas ae r a extended help. In one o 
“he oun pe Rei iatrist, when compared with those who did not, 
pe aaiiy, Domien e on the CPI scales for measuring Delinquency, 
bea the CPI din Age and Social Participation; they scored 
sion « it: Staden A cose hich measures the tendency to make a good im- 
Cale, psychotherapy score higher on the Impulse Expres- 


Stud 

li udies ‘ 
kaly than ia the item level sho 
r e > ; 
ü SE likely od students to have conflicts with parents, 
les, and ie ee about tension, loneliness, nightm 
Who S Oups, thes ike. In some studies where patients were divided into 
e who made progress in psychotherapy and a remainder 


id not. 3 

it s 
Or , it was found that the latter were more rebellious and more 
as indicated by CPI scores, they 


We Itarig 
Whe Css PC the former; also, € 
more 2de progres and lower on psychological interests than the group 
act o Tepressed He Item analyses showed that unsuccessful patients were 
Ut Problem ad more underlying hostility, and were more likely to 
Cesse, A interest rather than to think 
On ce, 7 Col hae Aaa findings conce 
Situa 2n scal students, it must always 
dogs Hons, Boa have a different meaning 
Mon ot hean ee an elevated score O 
the ae the pris quite the same thing in a collegi 
Psych; € can =i populations on whom this scale was standardized. And 
'atric Pati said for the MMPI scales which were standardized using 
ients, most of whom were hospitalized. We have come to 
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r cent, see the psychia- 


trist 
f the early studies stu- 


ients are more 
and that they 
ares, sex dif- 


wed that psychiatric pat 


about them. 


rning “psychopathological” pro- 


be kept in mind that high scores 
than they would have in other 


n the CPI Delinquency scale 
e student that it means 


i vi e that education is taking place. 
mee Soe hn oe ee dependence upon 
ke p and lack of mental disturbance among 
panin is itself a cause for disturbance among educa 
me aero in many cases very nearly uneducable, m 
— ae os the increased disturbance of seniors, we should of cou 
oe ind that a senior woman colle 
approaches A a er pea 
orn ace cape this fact it is likely that there will be sufficient 
that Ea to tolerate the natural disturbances which arise. In fact, it m 
poet true that if she is not able to accept the necessity for inde- 
pendent decision making, she will show no disturbance at all. 


large numbers of 
= . 
tors; such placid 


ge student is called upon as 2 
d of discontinuity in her life, 7 
future activities. To the exten 


The Developmental Scale 


solved and critical regions wa 
answered different y 
by the two classes, For the first pair or 
samples, 441 freshmen and 237 seniors, 220 of the 677 verbal items dis 


» 123 were found to hold up (.05 level) i 
cross-validation with random s hmen and 192 seniors. 
This 123 item “Developmental Scale” 1 appeared fairly heterogen 
eous; but in a third i sample of 130 freshmen and 8 
> measured by the Kuder and Richard- 


h some subtests 


were constructed by an ap- 
method (34), There appeared to be no difference in 
€n a 31 item sub 

one of 73 items (KR 21 = 


test (KR 21 — -84) and a longer 
= .88). It was found that relia 
be raised much above .88 by discarding items, F 


Scale can be described by 
staff; in comparison be 
wing: flexibility and toleranc 


* The name for this sc 
is obtained which support: 


‘ale must be regarded as 
personality development i 


ee s i ce 
i r Provisional until more wee 
s the view that high scores on it actually correspon 

n late adolescence, 
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= 


cal or rebellious atti 
religious re oe toward rules or laws and toward instituti 
recognize atid to a sntrace ation (which is defined as the pane 
or by intangible par affected by diffuse personal feelings and Tiao “ 
Processes, sieieahaaes BJSSHNG facts), mature interests, valne for a 
nine roles, Pe eee nonconformity, rejection of ce trey se 
and eon trends rom cynicism about people, realism, ee. 
: H interpretive l 
Ing. In ies — daa Developmental Scale, several points are worth not- 
sample of a Gok es, one comprising 50 alumnae, the other a randor 
pulse Espria papae. the correlation with the scale for a Im- 
attenuation, but wi Ro (.68 and .51 respectively, uncorrected for 
pretation ys cated common items). This is consistent with the in- 
Poon lessening of 18 ler scores on the Developmental Scale indicate 
eaPeriences. The oe or else an increase in conscious emotional 
certain skepticism or ee for seniors appear to be accompanied by a 
ch itutions (partini ey nicism, and in some cases hostility, concerning 
lurch, and sta ote ar ones referred to in the items include family, 
state), There is little evidence that this negativism is ex- 


ten 
< ded t 
© persons . 
sons: RSE . 3 
s; increased awareness of inner conflicts seems not to 


lave } 
Deen gai 
gained z ` Ei 5 : 
at the cost of too much disillusionment regarding 


cith 
er the 
tw lemselves or ; a 
© groups a ois or other persons. A desirable difference between the 
to be an increased tolerance by seniors for human dif- 
he lower authori- 


eren 

ces 

tances and weakness ner 

arianism caknesses (which is also supported by t 
able difference is a kind of refusal by 


Seniors to 
ast at the institutional level 
seniors, as compared with 


scores) = z k 
rane l and an undesir 
¥ ic SOC] PETT 
pport pt social responsibility, at le 
n ed by lower mean scores for 
» on the CPI Social R E i 
Se iE varian ‘PI Social Responsibility scale). 
` a ne é F 
ieee exceeds tha of the total scores for seniors on the Developmental 
Ustic s that for freshmen at the .05 level of significance; since on 
Select: a S , 
ction effect would be expected (because of 
Is from college) this may corre- 
estigators, for example 
e with increasing age. 


White (35) has de- 


(also su 
fa 


the ieee due to withdrawa ‘ 
J} ee ening of interests which other inv 
scrib correspond observed to occur in young peopl 
S ed as a gr ds to the humanizing of values that W$ 
Ver €, When a owth process of normal personality. Seniors undoubtedly 
Sity of yi ompared with freshmen, a greater acceptance of the di- 
do E and standar ior adopted by others. 
160 y selected fy of total scores © 
Sta jects, A rom the second samp 
and 4° ‘eee gained by re 
Mter reshmen pt bara be questionable: si 
colles for ieee as seniors are 
Varia © have sco fe study, Also, the fact that those W 
Coul a or sane no lower than those who remain, 
© entire] ior scores, rules out the possibility f 
y due to “tendency to stay 1P college 
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eniors misc 


precisely the perso 


ho withdraw from 


plus the increase 
hat item validities 


; these are reasons 


i ji i from other instruments, make it 
pir a = SS aie same persons (first as f woe 
cage ag te porary will difer in content from those alre " 
and again later moi ct classes. Finally, a variance test showed th ; 
obtained using vie ri years vary significantly; since these means in- 
ped ‘lighth ie trend may be for successive classes of seniors to pos 
on: ates amounts of what the scale measures. 
se 


Some Group Results Using the Developmental Scale 


A. Freshmen. Developmental Scale scores of 

i i i four times du 

men who had been interviewed : { a 

gi differences in interview material between high and low nate 

: \ à 

emerged in several areas, In order of apparent strength of si: 
these areas may be indicated by rubrics distinguishing the high (from 

low) scorers: 


1. Conflict and instability in the home, 
2. Realistic uncert 


0 
a random sample of : 
ring the year were stu 


£ 3 A e 
ainty, or indefiniteness, in planning for th 
future, 
3. Independence from orthodox religious practices and 
beliefs, 
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at the same time lower scores on the Authoritarianism ste and roca 
findings, for example, that seniors can be high on the Socia > aac 
and Confidence scale but still admit difficulties, are evidence of inc a 
differentiation, discrimination, and mastery. F; o T mo 
with seniors, are in a phase resembling latency 3 inp se z is e 

tively checked by more or less primitive mechanisms o Aa: $ awa 

Being less “feminine” is closely related to being more educate an 
more mature. Increasing acceptance of intellectual values, decreasing 
stereotypy in the perception of the sexes and of sex roles, increasing dif- 

iation in the conception of what one can do without endangering 
peter AE identity are bound to make for lower scores on the tra- 
ronal dence scales. It is interesting to note, however, that Femi- 
nine Sensitivity, which may well have sources in physiology and in early 
identifications, does not decrease during the four years; feminine in- 
terests and feminine role behavior, i.e., conventionality and passivity, can 
be understood as later and more superficial acquisitions, and, hence, 
more susceptible to decrease as the individual becomes more mature and 

ed. 

gee eo from the MMPI scales, and from the Developmental and 
Impulse Expression scales, leaves no doubt that seniors are more unstable, 
more disturbed, or one might better say more “upset”, than are fresh- 
men. The reasons for this state of affairs have been set forth by Dr. Freed- 
man. One might say that if we were interested in stability alone, we 
would do well to plan a program designed to keep freshmen as they are, 
rather than to try to increase their education, their maturity, and their 
flexibility with respect to sex role behavior. Seniors are more unstable 
because there is more to be stabilized, less certain of their identities be- 
cause more possibilities are open to them. Processes making for differ- 
entiation and complexity have run somewhat ahead of processes making 
for equilibrium. 

Dr. Webster has pointed out that the “psychopathology” of seniors 
is not of the same order as that found in clinic patients, It is not to be 
denied, however, that the processes found in Seniors are similar to those 
which lead other undergraduates to see the psychiatrist, 
that neither of these groups of subjects is, by and la 
clinical sense, but rather that both groups are under 
call for adjustive change. Both, in other words, are in 
educability. This may seem a strange wa 
seniors; yet, Dr. Freedman’s analysis has sh 
a half-way point on the road to being th 
which liberal education strives to produc 
depends on whether they now enter a si 
tinue to grow or whether they find some 
relieving the stress. It would seem desirab 
bility earlier in the student’s career. Doe 
be turned over to psychotherapists? Far 
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We would argue 
rge, “il” in any 
such stress as to 
States of unusual 
y to characterize graduating 
own that seniors are indeed at 
at kind of autonomous person 
e. Their fate, as he Points out, 
tuation in which they can con- 
quick but regressive means for 
le to induce this state-of educa- 
s this mean that education is to 
from it. It means understanding 


the kinds and conditions of stress that induce change, building an edu- 
cational environment which not only brings on growing pains but which 
also has institutionalized ways for relieving them. In short, it means de- 
veloping an educational system in which the stress itself is mobilized in 
the service of educational goals. 
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Some Educational Patterns 


Donald Brown 


One approach to the analysis of data amassed in the assessment 
study of alumnae * was, as pointed out in the introduction, to correlate 
each of a large number of variables with all the others. Another ap- 
proach, the one upon which the present paper is based, was simply to 
examine the material in search of patterns, continuities, relationships, 
proceeding with as much objectivity as possible. Since the focus of the 
research was upon college education, particularly upon its lasting effects, 
it seemed reasonable to begin with the educational histories of the sub- 
jects. We would concentrate upon the college years, noting the patterns 
of experience and performance that existed at that time and seeking 
relationships of these to background factors and to features of the con- 
temporary lives of the subjects. 

It seemed to those who conducted t 
Freedman and the present writer, that th 
of these subjects, as reconstructed from t 
able records, resembled rather closely those that are to be found among 
college students of the present day. The interviewers found themselves 
grouping the subjects according to the pattern or type of their college 
careers. In order to make explicit their bases for grouping the subjects 
and to lend objectivity to the Proceeding, it was decided that the two 
interviewers, each of whom had interviewed one half of the subjects, 
would study the college histories of all and rate each of them on a num- 
ber of variables pertaining to behavior and experience in college. We 


would then be in a position to group subjects according to the similarity 
of their profiles of ratings. 


he educational interviews, Dr. 
e pictures of the college careers 
heir interviews and from avail- 


The Variables 


The variables were chosen in accordance with hypotheses concern- 
ing the major pressures arising in the college situation and the major 
kinds at response to them. The aim was to find a number of variables 
gaia tie ts ple with la: 
questionnaire 


*A comparison in sociological terms of this sam 
alumnae from the same classes, who had filled out a 
the Alumnae Association, shows a high degree gen However, the 
proportion of alumnae who answered the Association’s questionnaire was only 
about 50 per cent. Thus, although the assessment sample and the larger sample 
who responded to the questionnaire are generally alike, we have to reckon with the 
possibility of systematic differences between people of these two groups and people 
who do not respond to requests from the college. In other words, it is possible 
that among all the alumnae from the classes 1929-35 there are educational pat- 
terns not represented in our sample of fifty. 


rge groups of 
ti distributed by 
of general similarity, 
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that was large enough to do justice to the material, but not so large as 
to involve complicated statistics. Seven variables were rated. 

The first variable is social orientation. It is defined as the degree to 
which college was perceived by the subject as primarily a social experi- 
ence. People rated high on social orientation talk about college in terms 
of the friends they made, the good times they had, and the personal re- 
lationships which dominated the whole experience. The emphasis is on 
relations with people and on belongingness in and direction by a con- 
genial, and usually prestigeful, group of fellow students. ‘The subject high 
on social orientation might describe herself as having been a “prom- 
trotter,” or “raccoon coat type.” This would be to emphasize the large 
amount of attention given to dating and to social functions involving 
young men, These activities were likely to have been quite convention- 
alized, however, in the sense of having been carried out largely in accord- 
ance with the expectations of the peer group; the most meaningful rela- 
tionships were usually with sister students, 

A second variable was degree of orientation to professional role. High 
ratings characterize those subjects who not only emphasize in their inter- 
views the intellectual experience of college but who also saw college as a 
path to a career different from the usual accepted role of the woman of 
that day. 

In addition to professional role orientation, it was necessary to specify 
another variable relating to faculty values. It is degree of internalization 
of the values and ideology of the faculty of that day. In rating this vari- 
able, we estimated the degree to which the subject accepted, or identified 
herself with the faculty’s value for the intellect, accent on social respon- 
sibility, and interest in social reform. 

A process that tended to dominate the life pattern of some of our 
subjects during college was orientation toward future family situation. 
This variable is defined as the degree of orientation during the college 
years toward the envisaged demands and gratifications of being a wife 
and mother. College was perceived as somehow enabling the subject to 
attain fuller life in the future situation. Interestingly enough none of the 
subjects high on this variable admitted to being content solely with the 
conventional notion of wife and mother, but rather sought activities and 
duties outside the home. Sometimes their strivings in this latter direction 
appeared to have a quality of drivenness, as if the subject felt bound to 
live up to certain expectations. 

A fifth variable was called seeking new identity. It was needed to 
help characterize those college careers in which the degree of 
with previous life history and cultural values, which develop: 
college years, brought the search for a new identity into th 
Experimentation with new identities is a common feature 
years, as Erikson (9) has pointed out; but it appears that i 
are high on the present variable either the maturational 
delayed, or the change of identification objects so great, t 
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discontinuity 
ed during the 
e foreground, 
of the college 
n subjects who 
process was so 
hat the subjects 


could only cling to what they were already, or else change radically in an 
all or nothing fashion. 

Since the college picture is officially dominated by intellectual con- 
siderations, one mode of adjustment open to any student is that of aca- 
demic performance. Therefore, we included two further variables which 
provide the sine qua non for the expression of the others, They are 
capacity and college performance. The former provides the means of 
gaining admission to the college and the power to stay there once ad- 
mitted, It was rated on the basis of score on the Terman Concept Mastery 
Test Form B (a test with a very high ceiling, for measuring intellectual 
ability in adults) plus the general impression made by the subject on the 
staff during the assessment. The agreement between these two was prac- 
tically perfect. 

College performance was rated on the basis of rank in the subject’s 
graduating class. These two variables are not perfectly related as one 
might naively hope. Indeed the two correlate only +.30. Rather we 
found that college performance was as much a function of such factors 
as conformity, submissiveness, and social likeability and their opposites, as 
it was of any demonstrated capacity, except in the case of those who were 
outstandingly high on capacity. 

An interesting omission from our list of variables may be noted: 
there is nothing pertaining to the general area of interests, This, it ap- 
pears, is because in the assessment material there was little to indicate 
that the subjects, as a group, had deep interests that they pursued with 
vigor in their spare time. Rather, their activities tended to be scattered 
and fragmented: for example, if they read a lot, they read about many 
topics in a fairly superficial manner. They were rarely expert in anything. 
American women, whether educated or not, do not often find themselves 
in a situation where they can become deeply involved in interests of their 
own. Lack of privacy is one of the great complaints of the modern house- 
i omen ethan mee x Pounder dae 
is little to indicate that A pe eek ager Renee pedir 

an a few of our subjects would know how 


to start on this problem. As one of our assessees put it, “You need to keep 
a pot simmering on a back burner so that 


you have the time.” you can pull it up front when ` 


Ratings made on each variable by the two staff were 
pooled, agreement being very high. The ratings were then sini by a 
coding procedure designed to bring out constellations on the seven vari- 
ables, This procedure resulted in the isolation of five general patterns 
(Table 1). Subjects exhibiting each pattern were later found to be strik- 
ingly similar with respect to a wide variety of background and post- 
ei ege factors which had not been used in the construction of the scheme. 

ere was rarely much difficulty in determining which of the modal pat- 


3 : : 
as Dm subject’s own pattern resembled most closely; in each sub- 
ject, as a rule, one or another of the variables was sufficiently dominant 5° 
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TABLE 1 


Ratincs or Hic (H), Mippte (M), or Low (L) 
on SEVEN VARIABLES FoR EacH or Five PATTERNS 


SOCIAL AND UNDER-ACHIEVERS SEEKERS 
Peer-Group OveR- WITH FAMILY Hicu OF 
VARIABLES ORIENTATION ACHIEVERS ORIENTATION ACHIEVERS IpentiTy 


Social 
Orientation B Mee MRG s $ 
Orientation to È L L-M H L-M 


Professional Role 


Internalization of 


Faculty Ideology L L-M M-H H H-M 
and Values 

Orientation to 

Future Family M H H L L 
Seeking New 

Identity L L L L-M H 
Capacity L-M L-M M-H H L-M 
College 

Performance L-M H L-M H L-M 


that she could readily be assigned to the category in which that variable 


. was central, It is important to note, however, that a subject assigned to a 


category because of her high rating on a given variable, e.g., a subject 
placed among the High Achievers because of her outstanding perform- 
ance, might none the less be just as high on Future F amily Orientation 
as some subjects assigned to a category in which this latter variable was 
central, Of course, no two subjects exhibited any pattern in precisely the 
same way. 

The scheme is not an attempt to present all of the logical or theoreti- 
cally possible patterns of college experience which could be constructed 
by strictly automatic combinations of our variables in terms of some sys- 


‘tematic position. Nor is it the result of exhaustive empirical analysis 


Rather the scheme as presented here is the result of careful consideration 
of a set of empirical data. The attempt was made to find the smallest 
number of categories in which our variables clustered and which made 
sense in the light of our experiences. If these categories survive the em- 
pirical test to emerge from our correlation matrix, so much the better: in 
the meantime, the following descriptions of the patterns seem to show th t 
they tie together a large amount of information on our subjects and 3 
vide some interesting food for thought. pios 
Our observations of current students lead us to believe that th 
ent scheme applies almost as well to them as it does to the dunt, A 
research worker familiar with college women of today will have no dif- 
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ficulty in thinking of students who fit fairly well one or another ar = 
present patterns; he will, we believe, find it interesting to aes = 
present results in mind—what those students’ futures might be. e wi 
take occasion to relate the present patterns to the three sociological group- 
i i by Dr. Freedman. 

=o pete will also be illustrated by a brief summary of a case. 
In order to protect the anonymity of our subjects details of case material 
have been changed; and as a rule two or more cases, including cases of cur- 
rent students, have been brought together to form composites, It should 
be pointed out that as a group our subjects are very superior in intellec- 
tual and cultural development; the scheme which follows has been de- 


signed to emphasize qualitative differences within a narrow 


“range of 
talent.” 


The Patterns 


Orientation. Following the order 
of the current students, we first 


role, and low to medium o 
on future family orientation. 
good time, not a notoriou 
tellectual aspects of coll 
get by. 


ype usually come from upper-middle and upper class 
itself does not distinguish them from some of the 
ered college from well-known private schools where 
hed records academically but gave evidence of “all 


roundness, independence, Poise, and spark,” to quote the entrance files. 
The parents of these graduates were well educated, The fathers 


rms 
of stability and happiness, 

Upon leaving college, they occupy themselves in Junior League 
activities until marriage; after marriage they devote themselves to subur- 
ban living, child rearing, and some soul searching 
have resulted in thei 


“h 


“ 


the preparatory school was in reality a farm school for their Alma Mater. 

Membership in this type shows positive correlations with the F scale, 
and with ratings on lack of introspection, lack of capacity for further 
growth, and lack of complexity. 

Students of this type in the college of today would be found in Dr. 
Freedman’s groups A and B, They would resemble most closely, however, 
that group of students who drop out of college in the sophomore year. 
Probably the college of today is less tolerant of the socially oriented stu- 
dent, and vice versa, than was the case 25 years ago. 

The following case of Mrs. Betty Burns should help to spell out the 
type, with particular emphasis on the place of the college in the life 
picture: 

Mrs. Burns is now a suburban housewife and mother of four chil- 
dren. The youngest is now 11, and she is able to work more than half 
time as a receptionist in a charitable organization. She came to Vassar 
from an upper class business family after twelve years of private school 
preparation. Her academic record was barely acceptable to the college 
and she fell in quartile IV of the entering class on her record. She was, 
however, highly recommended by her school. Her mother had attended 
Vassar and took charge of Betty’s registration and, later, that of her sister. 
Betty tells us that she came to Vassar because her mother did. Her career 
was uneventful, Except for one term on probation she mainly just got by, 
was moderately active in extra-curricular affairs, and had a good time. 
She graduated as she entered—in the fourth quartile of her class. She 
worked at various Junior League activities for four years before deciding 
“it was time to get married.” - 

She got from college what she expected: the status that accompanies 
being a graduate of a college of nationwide reputation, a wider circle of 
congenial friends, practice in social role taking, and improvement in 
certain skills. 

These things have been important to her; and hence she is a loyal 
alumna who has no criticisms of the college. It does not seem to her that 
the gains from college, for a young woman, might be different from 
those she obtained. The benefits of status and suitable friendships and 
membership in groups that could take an informed attitude toward the 
issues of the day have seemed to her all that could reasonably be expected. 

When the subject was in college she assumed that she would get 
married, have a large family, and live in a large comfortable house. 
When it came to motherhood, however, she found herself quite unpre- 
pared, In company with many college women she felt that she was cut 
out for something more important than taking care of young children 
and hence, during the early years of her marriage she had a difficult 
time. She has been happier since it has become possible for her to spend 
a good deal of time outside the home. 

From the point of view of the educator, or the 


Á ; psychologist è 
seems to have achieved very little. It wrought no ch : pas eleen 


anges in her general 
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outlook and orientation, developed no deep or lasting interests, brought 
no substantial increase in self-understanding. Processes that were to 
determine the course of the subject’s life were already well in motion 
at the time she entered college, and they were sustained by her continuing 
imbeddedness in the college peer-group. It would appear that if a c 
is to change subjects of this type, in directions defined by the goals o 
liberal education, it must find some way to redistribute the forces that 
bind them to the peer-group. Perhaps what we are dealing with here is 
not so much an educational problem as a problem in social reform. 

2. Over-achievers. Dr. Freedman’s Type B. would best be repre- 
sented by two of our types. Both our “Over-achievers” and our “Under- 
achievers” were when they entered college on the fringe of the major 
student in-group, but they suffered no subjective deprivation for this 


development of these women. 
The two types are distin 
In the one instance, ype 2 


instance, Type 3, capacity is medium 
medium to low (under-achievers), 

The over-achievers may be considered fi 
resemblance to Type 1. This over-achieve; 


D h performa 
of submission to authority, ts se ms 
i i reminded here of Dr. Webster’s discussion 
of science majors and of Stern’s (28) findings at Chi 
majors and stereotyped thinking, Inde 


icago on science 
Pi 2 on . 3 
turns out to be highly correlated with the F s this variable 


P 
CE 
t 
= 


tend to support the often-heard complaint that grades can to some extent 
be achieved with only a reasonable capacity, little deep intellectual curi- 
osity, and a good deal of “proper” behavior accompanied by some careful 
choice of content from the curriculum. 

Mrs, Mary Knox was the only child of a minor business executive 
and housewife mother, neither of whom were college educated but both 
of whom had strong aspirations for the social status that they associated 
with college. The parents governed their existence largely in terms of the 
social, cultural, and moral values of the middle class into which they had 
lately arrived. 

Mary attended the public schools in her home town and then, for 
two years, a well-known private school before coming to Vassar. She was 
described as a shy, conforming, studious, and practical candidate for 
admission, with a good academic record and an interest in chemistry. 

Mary, then, came from a unified family and home placing great 
stress on tradition, respect for authority, conformity, hard work, and 
clear differentiation of sex roles, Except for some display of temper in 
childhood, she appears to have taken over family patterns and values 
with almost no modification. Her parents are described by her as virtually 
faultless, and she has no conscious negative feeling toward them. 

College was uneventful, except for her high academic achievement, 
which was considerably beyond her tested capacity either then or now. 
She majored in chemistry, did all her assignments on time, was pleasant, 
hard working, and eager to please. She reports no changes in her ideology 
during college except a brief period in which the old science vs. religion 
problem flared briefly, but which she resolved with little thought in 
favor of the family orientation. 

At the present time Mrs. Knox is a full time housewife and mother 
of three children. Shortly after college, she married a young business man, 
from her home town, a boy to whom she was engaged while in college. She 
and her husband are comfortably well off, and live in the “old home 
town.” Mary’s activities are centered in the home, which is run as a mod- 
ern version of the parental home; she devotes herself to a kind of enlight- 
ened domination of her children. All activities are family activities, Duty. 
responsibility, respect for authority, and Christian morality are the guide. 
posts of her existence. She scores well above the mean of the alumnae on 
all measures of authoritarianism and rigidity, and she shows some dim 


ed in-group when she ex- 
presses some doubts concerning what would be in store for her if her chil- 


social adjustment throughout college, she was 
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tion. If a college considers that it should change the values of a re of 
this kind, it will be undertaking a very difficult task, for traditiona va ea 
are so ingrained, so well-supported by continuing emotional relations With 
the family as to be virtually impervious to ordinary educational procedures. 

3. Under-achievers, with Future Family Orientation. In subjects 
of this type there is evidence of a good deal of intellectual growth during 
college in spite of the lack of high academic performance. T hese subjects 
are medium to low on social activities and medium to high on internali- 
zation of faculty ideology. The latter identification on their part appear 
to be related to one of three sources—either (a) they came from politi- 
cally liberal families; (b) they reacted strongly to the depression of the 
thirties while in college; or (c) their husbands, whom they began dating 
while in college, were liberal politically. In line with their main interest 
in marriage and family, they were medium to low on professional role 
identification. However, many became active professionally just before 
and in the early years of marriage, particularly in areas of human welfare 
such as social work or nursery school teaching, where the interest was 
more in the humanitarian aspects of the job rather than in ideas or 
professional status. Identity problems did not bother these women in any 
serious manner during college, 

These subjects came from diverse social backgrounds, their fathers 
ranging from a college official to a naval officer. They went to private 
but usually progressive and academically sound schools and chose their 
college on the basis of recommendations from school officials and friends. 


The families were financially secure enough so that scholarship aid was 
not usually needed. 


The early family life is described as having 
Fathers are seen as having been competent, loving 
to have been in the family picture a good dea 
sociable, happy, and accepting. They rate both parents positively, but 


identify more with the mother, They report more than the usual amount 
of freedom and independence in their relationships with parents, with 
little threat of deprivation for non-conformity. 


been happy and secure. 
, lots of fun, and appear 
l. Mothers were warm, 


women, who are now generall 
in the community. Contrary 
family, they are now looking 
the home pressures let up. Thi 
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described their political beliefs as moderate, with leanings toward the 
Democrats; they often describe themselves as Independents. 

On the whole these women have arrived at what appears to be a 
healthy integration of feminine role and intellectual aspiration at a 
minimum of cost. The husbands have undoubtedly helped to make this 
possible by holding flexible notions concerning the place of the married 
woman in present-day upper middle class America. 

Mrs. Sally Holt is a typical member of this group in that her 
abilities as tested appear to be considerably above her performance in 
college, and yet she has shown slow but steady growth in both the intel- 
lectual and emotional sphere since leaving college. She is the only 
daughter of a successful salesman, She had a rather poor academic 
record in high school, both in terms of interest shown in the work and in 
the grades finally earned. Nevertheless she possessed sufficient intelligence 
and charm to obtain very favorable college entrance recommendations. 
Since at times she had also done well in mathematics, it was reasonably 
assumed that she might become seriously interested in this or some other 
area of college work. But such an interest never developed. After two 
years in public high school, followed by three years in private schools, 
she was admitted to college largely on the basis of promise. After three 
years of college, her academic performance was still eliciting a strange 
admixture of hope and exasperation from advisors and teachers. She was 
usually described by them as pleasant and capable, but almost entirely 
lacking in any real interest in academic work. The reason appears to have 
been that Sally was very busy with certain problems of growing up. 
During her college years she was able to establish herself as a person who 
was independent of parental ties, and as a consequence she was ready 
and eager to salvage what intellectual stimulation occurred in college 
for continued development in this area during subsequent years. 

Sally’s social life at college was in most respects quite satisfying to her, 
and a number of faculty advisors and deans observed that she was happy 
and well-adjusted. She was liked and admired by other students, and 
she made a number of friendships which are still maintained on a casual 
basis. She was popular with men and spent many interesting social week- 
ends away from the campus. 

Except for a period of a few months, Sally has held no job for 
which she received income. Sally had always thought of her future 
largely in terms of marriage and children; and she never had a desire 
to enter a profession or a business occupation. Two years after graduation 
she married a young business man. She has three children and wanted 
for awhile to have a fourth. Life is mostly centered in the home, Now 
that her youngest child is thirteen years old, Sally has had more time 
to devote to community affairs, an area in which she has shown consid- 
erable active leadership. 

She now sees college as having opened up new 


fields of interest for 
her and as having 


helped her to continue to seek an overall 
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ideology 


which makes her life more E age T — n 
i i i is day, was shaken w g 
ee maa weel she E Sac continued intellectual growth 
one and expresses quite liberal and considered opinions on a 
i i ial-political topics. 

baa ig po ee ner a to Type C of the current student 
analysis (hat is, to those students who show some kind of marginality, be 
it ethnic, social, or personal, and who are aware of their oh ng 
from the dominant peer culture), we find again two groups from t s 
alumnae study who fit the pattern. They are similar in their margina 
position, but while the first to be described are able to find a „place 
through sheer force of capacity and its resulting achievement (which of 
course are highly valued by the faculty), the second group is left out on 
a limb as a result of failure to find a place. 

Let us look at the “High Achievers.” These women show remark- 
ably similar profiles on our ratings of variables. They are high on capacity 


at present, as measured by the Terman test, as well as having very high 


capacity scores in college entrance tests, They performed very well at 
college, graduating at or near the top of their classes. They were low 


in social-peer group oriented activity while in college, but high in orienta- 
tion toward professional role and in identifi 
Future family orientation was low 


These women most often come fr 
generally true of the rest of the sam 
were usually scholarship holders. I 
related at the 5 per cent level, with 


om public schools—a fact not 
ple in those days; furthermore they 
ndeed, college performance is cor- 


years in public school, a fact which 
indicates an economic selective factor operating at that time which may 


have barred the less brilliant high school girls from the college. Their 
families were rarely socially or intellectually prominent, and the parents 
were usually not college educated, 

Presently they are oriented toward liberal political and social phi- 
losophies, tend to vote Democratic, to be interested in and informed 
about politics, and agnostic in religious beliefs, 

When one turns to the family and childhood 


college; this is i 
those of single status, As a group, th s tens 


3 À > Of course, for 
€ir early live 


s tended not to be free 
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of upsetting events such as deaths, moves, economic crises, and the like, 
nor were their childhoods outstandingly happy. They rate more favorably 
their fathers, but accept the opinions of their mothers, 

The intellectual development of this kind of woman may be de- 
scribed as early, intense, and continuing. They report an inclination 
toward intellectual activity dating from their earliest years, and conse- 
quently they are quite decided on an intellectual career before coming 
to college. Usually the college was chosen because of its academic prestige 
and because scholarship aid was available. 

This is a group which is able to take full advantage of the intellectual 
offerings of the college. Unfortunately it is not unusual for problems of 
role conflict to gain strength after college and to hamper the real talents 
these women have. The problems arise both out of their personal back- 
grounds and from the dominant cultural situation of women which 
they are to some extent flouting. Let us turn to a typical case. 

Dorothy Mill’s father was a skilled workman with a high school 
education, and her mother attended a state university for three 
The mother was a talented and forceful woman who placed great stress 
on education and the intellect. Dorothy was always a model student and 
in many ways a model child, especially if one did not explore her rich 
fantasy life too far. 

She entered college as a top student. She was described as a quiet, 
shy, and introverted girl with real ability. Her college career was full of 
academic success and high honors, although she never felt that she had 
quite lived up to her own high standards, After college Dorothy attended 
a foreign university for graduate work and since then has held a number 
of responsible executive positions in the field of education and social 
welfare. During this latter period she has attended graduate courses at 
various universities located near her work, and she has acquired advanced 
degrees in two quite different fields other than her college major. She 
lives alone in a large city and has a wide circle of friends with whom 
she shares an active and stimulating life rich in aesthetic and intellectual 
interests; she is also active in liberal, social, and political causes. 

As happened with many women of this type she has experienced 
severe role conflicts and problems of relations with family, and these 
have interfered with progress in career areas: but typically, she has been 
able to use professional help with these problems, and 
at the age of 45 capable of a much fuller development 


independent lines. Intellectually, at least, she has a g 
problems. 


years. 


she appears now 
along even more 
ood grasp on her 


: llege authorities to look for problems 
ever, one could Mrama —_ o misma Ga: 
in such ee set for graduate school advice. The faculty saw 
interview and in a Hie el foo mitch to their liking to attack this prob- 
too much of — to offer themselves as a wider base for identification. 
lem, a a <a be asked of them. : 
Mere coe ji f Identity. The remaining marginal people are so caught 
> eai h for identity that not much else of consequence comes 
opi ir ag geo sense this is a miscellany of rather unhappy and confused 
through. In aa break away from strong and domineering parental ties, 
peaple tying the need to make drastic adjustments to a social 
op ae es a at college that was very different from home. 
aes aaa range in background from extreme upper class Vic- 
site eae to lower middle class small town girls, 
F rocess ranged from an open defiance of home p 
seeking i of a weak conformity until conditions 
veo a break. On the whole these women have 
= iie lives except after prolonged therapy, i 
ironment, or both, The families were either unstable and oppresssive, 
a role conflict was so severe and the sex identities so muddled that 
sires l Eeaerncdl relations were seriously impaired. These are the 
wie who as students presumably could have profited most from 
ian existing therapeutic facilities on the campus. As it was, intel- 
: er toasts were largely forsaken because of the intensity of the 
ec 
pason pn of this type differ considerably in their backgrounds 
ma a ‘heir ie situations, having in common only the fact that the 
s at college were spent in trying to solve some s 
S R Often this was a problem which was intensifie 
Sei but many times the college was being used b 
maid a the problem. At any rate, the college exp 
ly wasted. 
ee of Miss Beverly Northrup we have a 44-year 
ried woman ee not reached the goals set by herself 
i the college. 
a to college from a small rural high school with high recom- 
mendations, propelled by a status-oriented mother, and with the aid of a 
scholarship. Beverly was a shy, awkward girl who had had 
for the socially “sophisticated” world of the college ang who was soon 
also to find that she was underprepared for the 
doubt the former deficit 2 eins Mp ites be 
: as placed on academic Probation, and w en Seale 
heal oe and her mother ignored the collere, Senerally miserable, 


a i $ shi ith- 

draw or transfer before it was too late, They raised the funds whieh wens 

beyond their means to pay back, for her to continue, The four years 
een flunking gra y 


were spent in a desperate struggle betw des and heen 
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funds. 

Beverly was shifted from department to department in order to 
find a major in which she could graduate. As a result she was not quali- 
fied for any work at commencement and this, plus the devastating effects 
of the depression, left her high and dry. All of the years from then to 
now have been spent in short term jobs, which she feels are beneath her 
status as a college graduate. While some of the women in this group did 
manage eventually to find suitable identities after college, either by 
fortunate changes in their environment or by active attempts at self 
development, including psychotherapy, Beverly did not. 

In evaluating the college’s responsibility for Beverly, one is forced 
to say this was a failure in selection. She should have been firmly refused 
and guided to a local college where the academic level would have been 
in keeping with her abilities, and where the financial crises would not 
have reached the proportions they did. For the other members of her 
group who were more qualified by capacity to meet the college standards, 
it would appear that only intensive psychotherapy along with the college 
career could have helped much. In most cases, the deans were aware 
of these students as problems at the time, but often the psychological 
nature of the problem was underestimated. Beverly’s problem was a com- 
bination of social and academic pressures, plus her complete domination 
by her mother. If the first two pressures were eliminated, she might have 
been able to handle the latter problem, although of course we have no 
evidence that this would have been possible. 


A Further Typology 


As some further evidence of the validity of the subjective typology 
offered here, I would like to mention the clinical Q-sort procedure con- 
ducted during the assessment on each of the alumnae. A minimum of 
five members of the staff were asked to sort 116 clinical descriptive state- 
ments, for each of the fifty women, into nine piles ranging from least 
descriptive to most descriptive of the subject under consideration. Drs. 
Jack Block and Bela Baker then did a cluster analysis of these sorts 
independently of the typologies presented here and came out with four 
major clusters. The first is characterized primarily by ability and ethical 
sensitivity, and the following items are most descriptive of it: 


high degree of intellectual ability 

considerate of the feelings of others 

places high value on intellectual matters 

is ethically consistent 

straightforward 

is dependable and responsible 

has wide interests 

is introspective 

values independence 

able to see to the heart of important problems 
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One would predict that this cluster would be positively related to 
our “High Achiever” group, and indeed membership in it does correlate 
significantly (+.37) with the ratings given on this type to each of the 
subjects. Interestingly enough our “Social” has a —.44 correlation and 
our “Over-Achiever” a —.29 with the cluster. The remaining rs are 
not significant at the 5 per cent level. (The standard error of r for an N 
of 50 is .14.) 

The second cluster found by Block and Baker is characterized b 
warmth, charm, and femininity. The ten most descriptive items of te 
nine subjects in this cluster are: 


1. is adequate in sexual role 

2, arouses liking and acceptance 
3. has warmth 

4. is personally charming 

5. has social poise and presence 
6. is feminine 

7. is skilled in techniques of play 
8, has a good sense of humor 

9. is socially perceptive 

10. is physically attractive 


As might be expected, the two significant corr 

with our “Future Family Oriented A ma Ai i | ee + .38 

“Social” type. The “High Achiever’ correlation was only —10 with the 
The third cluster isolated from the Q-sort analysis is i - ; 

assertive and competitive. The items most often assigned to penis self 

in order of their applicability are: ese women 


. is talkative 

. is efficient 

. is assertive 

_ seeks out opposite sex 

is competitive 

values independence 

is critical and skeptical 

has good sense of humor 

. has social poise and presence 
. is self-dramatizing, histrionic 
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This cluster correlates at the 5 per cent level wi 

types and that is the “Social” at + .28. el with only one of our 
Block and Baker’s final cluster is the super i 

tarian type which is described by the sorters a ego ridden and authori- 


. favors conservative values 

_ is concerned with own adequacy 
. follows routine in living 

. seeks out parent figures 

. has anxiety 

. is dependable and responsible 


Quponre 
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is uncomfortable with uncertainty 

is considerate 

handles anxiety by refusing to recognize it 

10. interprets simple situations in complicated ways 


eos 


Here our “Future Family Oriented Over-Achievers” appear as a 
positive r of .28, while our “High Achievers” and “Identity Seekers” are 
negatively related with —.40 and —.27 respectively. 


Conclusions 


Despite the subjective and tentative nature of the explorations re- 
ported in this paper, it appears that there is ample evidence for the exist- 
ence of educational types. Starting with patterns that could be discerned 
on the basis of performance in college, it was possible to expand each 
of these by the inclusion of apparently related variables of personality 
and sociological background and factors pertaining to contemporary life. 
The outlook is that with the use of presently available statistical data it 
will be possible to expand each of the present types even further, Indeed, 
the promise is that it may be possible eventually to arrive at types of 
lives, within which the events of the college years may be seen as both 
determined and determining. When college education is viewed in this 
perspective, it becomes possible to see more clearly both the enormity of 
the problem that confronts the liberal educator and the magnitude of 
the effects which he may sometimes achieve. 

College education must perforce proceed according to assumptions 
concerning what the beginning students have in common. Where dis- 
satisfaction with the state of affairs has been great, the tendency has 
been to go to the other extreme and accent the individuality of each stu- 
dent. Our view is that whereas each student is in some respects like all 
other students and in some respect like no other student, it may very well 
turn out that in the matter of deciding upon educational objectives and 
possibilities and instrumentalities it will be best to consider the ways in 
which he is like some other students. 


* * * * * * 


Editor’s Note ? 


Undoubtedly Dr. Brown’s paper has taken some of the cream off 
the results of the alumnae study, but this will not deter us from going 
ahead with plans for further analysis of the data from that project. In 
organizing the material we are proceeding somewhat in the manner of 
Dr. Brown. Although personality develops continuously along the di- 
mension of time, it is nevertheless possible to conceiv 
zation at any given point in time. It is of course i 
this organization at very many points, and we h 
higher than three: childhood, the college years, 
ment. For a given case, material is organized in 
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each of these periods. The same descriptive concepts are used for each 
panel, and for each the effort is made to elucidate the state of affairs re- 
specting education, maturity, femininity, and health. Change and de- 
velopment will, we hope, be revealed by a comparison of one panel with 
the others. In order to generalize about relationships within panels and 
between one panel and the others we are of course making full use of 
our large array of quantitative data. 

For studying the childhood personality and situation, and personality 
in the social system of the college, i.c., panels 1 and 2, comparative mate- 
rial from the current student population is of course available. This 
material is being analyzed in the same way as that from the alumnae 
project. Correcting for historical and situational factors, we can predict 
from panels 1 and 2 on the current students what their adult type, panel 
3, is most likely to be. 

Further elucidation of this general approach is to be found in the 
paper by Mr. Jung (18), which we have referred to earlier. 
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Conclusion 


Nevitt Sanford 


This report has shown something of the breadth and complexity of 
the field of higher education; and it has indicated some ways in which 
progress in research might be made. Our work should be viewed in re- 
lation to the present status of research in this area. 

It may be remarked first that colleges and universities have not in 
the past been particularly interested in educational experimentation, nor 
in the investigation of their activities by scientific methods. There is 
today a new accent on self-study, particularly in the face of the an- 
ticipated flood of new applications for admission, and there is some in- 
clination to look into the possibilities of obtaining help from psychology 
and social science; but it seems fair to say that research on the processes 
and effects of higher education is still in its infancy. 

If the colleges have not invited or even welcomed the scientists, then 
neither have the scientists been particularly interested in this field, As far 
as we know, there have been no thorough-going studies of colleges or 
universities as social systems. Relevant comment may be found in general 
treatises on sociology, for example, Williams (36) and in occasional 
papers, for example, Hartshorne (15), but no one has done for the col- 
lege what Waller, in 1932 (32), did for the school. This seems to be a 
remarkable omission when one considers the resemblance of such insti- 
tutions to others with which sociologists have been deeply concerned 
and when one considers the availability of the materials for study. Psy- 
chologists, for their part, have in their consideration of personality de- 
velopment tended to neglect the period of late adolescence or young 
adulthood. The prevailing opinion has been that the personality is pretty 
well formed or set by the age of 18, and that what happens after that is 
to be understood mainly as expression of dispositions that have been es- 
tablished earlier, usually much earlier. The result has been a lack of con- 
cepts and theory relevant to the actual changes that may be observed to 
take place during the college years or shortly thereafter, Happily, we are 
beginning to get some of the needed theory from writers such as Erikson 
(9) and White (35). We are inclined to regard many of the changes that 
have been reported in these papers as changes in underlying s 
structure; not merely as changes in surface behavior. 
proper way to regard changes that have to do with 
health, maturity, and intellectual functioning., 
without much guidance in how to formulate t 
lation to the structure and functioning of th 
There have been some empirical studies of co 


personality 
This seems the 
the individuals 
But we have had to do 
hese changes, in their re- 
e personality as a whole. 
llege students, particularly 
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studies of changes in attitude during the college years, for example (2, 
10, 23, 15), but these are relatively few and scattered (as compared, for 
example, with researches on the effects of psychotherapy); and they are 
usually fragmentary, in the sense that only one or two measures have been 
employed, usually by a solitary worker. 

In these circumstances 1t seemed that we should strive for com- 
prehensiveness, trying thus to do justice to the range and complexity of 
the problems before us. By keeping the study broad we could hope to 
view many particular phenomena in their full significance. Progress will 
be made through a gradual focusing on narrower areas of greatest sig- 
nificance, where greater precision of measurement may be attained and 
where, eventually, relationships may be demonstrated experimentally. 

We may conclude by considering very briefly each of the areas of 
investigation that has been reported upon, and Some areas that have 
been neglected, with attention to the directions which research now ought 


to take. 


The Variables of Personality 


It appears that our test battery is sufficiently broad in its coverage of 
significant variables to warrant its further use. There is something in the 
test battery to represent most of the personality factors mentioned by Dr. 
Freedman in his general account of the student's passage through college. 
We have seen that it is possible to use test results in discussing changes in 
education, in maturity, 1n femininity, and in health, 

This is not to say that the battery cannot be improved. It would be 
very surprising indeed if continuing studies of individual students, and 
further considerations of theory, did not suggest additional variables that 
ought to be tested in college populations. a 

A difficulty that was pointed to earlier is that of attaining greater 
representation in the battery of the positive aspects of personality func- 
tioning, something that would require the use of more items that educated, 
mature, and healthy seniors could agree with. As is well known to stu. 
dents of attitude measurement, it is very difficult to find or to compose 
such items that are at the same time differentiating—for almost anybody 
in his right mind will agree with them. However, it is a matter in respect 
to which we still hope to make progress. 

Technically it would be possible now to shorten the battery, probabl 
by as much as one fourth, without detracting much from its AEAEE 
Tt is doubtful, however, whether the time and expense required for an 
standardization would be justified. . 

Rather than attempt to expand or to revise the batte 
time, our are nae to go —_ Phe it in desig: 
a and in further explorations o e meanin ‘ 
conn me needs to be discovered concerning egal of its components. 
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ternal criteria. Some scales, for example the Impulse Expression scale and 
the Developmental Scale, should be studied in the same way that the F 
Scale for measuring Authoritarianism has been studied, that is to say, by 
procedures designed to show the essential personality components con- 
tributing to a score, the different ways in which individuals score high or 
low, the correlates with various external criteria, and the different con- 
texts of personality in which high and low scores occur. 

The kinds of quantitative investigation exemplified in Dr. Webster's 
paper will be continued. We hope to make progress through the study of 
individual subjects whose test scores are known. As was shown in the 
case of the Developmental Scale, much can be learned about the meaning 
of a test variable by studying interview material of subjects who obtain 
extreme scores. Studies of individuals can reveal much concerning the 
embeddedness of variables within larger contexts of personality function- 
ing; and they can suggest new variables as well as ways in which old ones 
should be redefined. Just as we go from the test battery to individual 
studies, so we expect to go from individual studies back to the test bat- 
tery, in order to see if there are not patterns of test response which cor- 
respond to the new facts that have been discovered. 

We are interested in using the test battery for the study of individ- 
uality. We cannot be content to study the correlates of single variables in 
large populations and then, as soon as we come to something slightly com- 
plicated, something that apparently involves the interaction of several 
variables, fall back upon the individual case study. With samples as large 
as those that are available to us it is possible to group subjects, not only 
on the basis that they have in common certain variables that intercorre- 
late in the general population, but also on the basis that they exhibit 
similar constellations of variables that are uncorrelated in the population 
at large but nevertheless dynamically related within the individual. Thus 
we can use our quantitative data in attacking the general problem of 
types. The schemes for grouping subjects that have been offered in the 
present report seem to be highly relevant, even though much in need of 
further study. 

It will be very important to see whether patterns such as those de- 
scribed by Dr, Brown are found in the current student population, that is 
to see whether similar constellations turn up when more rigorous quanti. 
tative procedures are used. If they do, then it may be said that by virtue 
of Dr. Brown’s work we will be in possession of numerous hypotheses con- 
cerning the past lives and probable futures of current students exhibiting 
these patterns, 


Major Omissions 


It is not a lack of variables, adequately conceived and 
constitutes the major gap in the present report; it is rather 
formation concerning the conditions, the Processes, and 
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changes in these variables during the college years. mpegs he 
for the very difficult matter of change in Pate or 9 ma n o 
variables, but also for changes in amounts of particular variables, 
e light on the timing of change by the simple ex- 
We may ca ne dhe t various times during the col- 
dient of administering the test battery at v ¢ g nee! 
s in addition to the very beginning and at a time near the end. 
lege e frequent repetition of the same tests it is possible to use one 
= ips iven class at one time and the remaining fractions later, 
Pees ett fiiy large and a given procedure may be repeated in suc- 
since va ed It would be very interesting, for example, to test some 
— t at the very beginning of college but after three months, or 
— the tests with a group of freshmen at mid-year; it is quite pos- 
sible that a considerable amount of the change indicated by freshmen- 
oo omparisons actually takes place during the early months of college. 
wanes Webster reported some results bearing on the relations between 
eed, change and certain variables of the college environment, e.g., 
ajor subject, and the way is open to many more studies of this kind. 
eo coat however, the present papers may be said to prepare the way 
tudies of the dynamics of change rather than to come directly to 
E: ith this fundamental problem. This does not mean that we have 
EE ne this problem in our research. On the contrary, it has been the 
pe of our continuing study of individual students, and of the 
a E i have been the source of numerous hypotheses con- 
i the relations of various influences in the college environment to 
oe: ental changes in the individual. Some of these hypotheses have 
anor an in other publications (26, 27). The interview material has 
ban Si n processed in such a way that it can provide more than plau- 
por ge! A support of one or another of these hypotheses. Indeed it 
= a doubted that results of the interviewing study, 
pate be altogether convincing. More hope lies in a co 
ewig procedures and the quantitative procedure 
tara opulation. 
wath Leah ra Pi example, now that the same test bat 
eated after four years, we are in a position to compare a group of sub- 
Tate whose test scores in general changed the mia or a group whose test 
scores changed the most in respect to a particular measured characteristic, 
and then to study the college i pai in search of factors which dis- 
tinguish such groups, proceeding o eer a ene with theory that 
has already been evolved. Having l entified suc! determining” factors 
in interviewed samples, one can next attempt to devise questionnaires for 
ssing the factors in the total population, 
ney point we are leading up to is that the dem 
. ot she kind we are considering can only be ac 
ship: imental designs. To demonstrate that a cert 
anile circumstance, condition, or experienci 
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other, to demonstrate, for that matter, that such changes as we have 
noted are due to experience in college rather than to maturational pro- 
cesses that also go on in other kinds of settings, would require a fairly 
comprehensive set of experimental controls. One might compare the prob- 
lem with that of demonstrating the effects of psychotherapy, something on 
which psychologists have been working for some time without very im- 
pressive results. 

It is possible, of course, to lend considerable plausibility to hypotheses 
by means of careful prediction or postdiction studies of certain aspects of 
college as it naturally functions. It is possible, for example, to throw con- 
siderable light on the effectiveness of a given teaching method or of a 

' given course of study by using such measures as those now available for 
before-and after-testing, and by using large numbers of subjects in such a 
way as to maintain experimental controls. Or if one should hypothesize, 
as we would be inclined to do, that such general trends of change as we 
have observed are due less to specific factors in the college environment 
than to the general functioning of the college as a whole, a reasonable 
approach would be to administer the same tests in the same way ina 
variety of colleges chosen in some systematic way. Sooner or later it will 
be necessary to initiate large-scale experiments in education; experiments 
in which whole colleges, or whole educational programs including spe- 
cified social structures, are set up in accordance with stated hypotheses 
concerning the structures and processes which would have particular de- 
sired effects with specified kinds of students, 

The development of a conceptual scheme that will be adequate for 
this kind of research is a major undertaking in which we are continu- 
ously involved, It is regrettable that Mr. Jung’s paper on this subject (18) 
does not lend itself to the sort of summarization that would have per- 
mitted its inclusion in this report. What is needed, and what the paper 
attempts to supply, is a comprehensive framework embracing a scheme of 
analytic categories (dimensions) for describing and evaluating the be- 
havior of individuals and institutions (systems) alike, a model of the edu- 
cational process, conceptual tools for dealing with the phenomena of 
change and development and with the problem of types, and a conceptual 
interpretation of liberal education. 


The College Research Department 


It seems clear that the problems which have been discussed in these 
papers call for concerted effort on a very broad scale indeed. It į 
here that the college research department is the mos 
for organizing the necessary effort. As Wilson (37) 
difficult to see where else in our society research th 
cational change is to find its sanction and support. 

What would the research department undertake to do? What would 
be its relations with the rest of the college? How would it fun tior ? 
These interrelated questions may be discussed only briefly — 
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t practicable agency 
has pointed out, it is 
at might lead to edu- 


It perhaps needs to be emphasized that the ER e S a 
dress itself to scientific questions, that is to say, questions that cn > 

d in the terms of a general theoretical framework. The pressing nee 
state ti is for systematic knowledge about individual development 
a oe idual functioning in social systems. Consideration of immediate 
and F n roblems should therefore not be permitted to interfere with 
on aon of such basic knowledge. This means that the ultimate re- 
the ree y= deciding what to investigate, and what techniques to use, 
Sponso Ti the research worker, though he will do well to call upon the 
belongs te experience of his academic colleagues. 
vicon ihe research department need not hesitate to tackle immediate 

Pat roblems, nor need the educator fear that an approach that is 
pe scientific considerations will lead to a neglect of his interests. 
al e and practice are not so far apart; it is rather that the 
eee between them are complicated. . ah 

The accumulation of knowledge about a practical question is very 

ikely to provoke a re-phrasing of that question, or the raising of other, 
ic aa re fundamental, questions. One may start by asking how a cer- 
perhaps vie to be achieved, and end by raising questions concerning the 
an ome Thus, a study of withdrawal from college might obtain evi- 
ee the phenomenon had less to do with factors in the student 
see a certain condition in the college itself, and this condition might 
immediately assume greater practical importance than withdrawal be- 
= it was now perceived as something which affected all the students. 
CAUSE! J eased knowledge of the withdrawal phenomenon might, quite con- 
Or, ce lead to the conclusion that the college should have more rather 
— Y» er drop-outs; perhaps too many students were remaining in the 
than S er they reached a level of maturity such that further growth 
cone E a be stimulated elsewhere; or perhaps the admission of more stu- 
T of i. type who tended to drop out would be a means for changing 
the college in some desired way. ; 

These considerations by themselves are enough to make it clear that 
the research department should be set up independently of any other de- 
partment of the college. In any other circumstances it would have great 
difficulty in maintaining the freedom necessary to the Pursuit of its sci- 
entific objectives, and the scope necessary to the realization of its fullest 
possibilities. But there are other, even more salient, reas 
search department should be independent. These invo 
principles concerning the role of psychological and soci 
institution. 

The research department could not recommend, 
identify itself with specific policies or actions. It would recognize that vir- 
tually any policy to be decided upon by a college would depend upon 
other considerations besides purely scientific ones, considerations that 
would be outside the researcher’s competence or re 


a Gas A sponsibility. It would 
have to limit itself to the classic “if this end is desired, then these means 


ons why the re- 
lve fundamental 
al sciences in an 


initiate, or even 
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might be effective,” or “if this action is undertaken, this result is likely 


to follow.” If the research department is to maintain this detachment 
from policy and action, it must be an independent agency. More than 
this, its staff members would have to devote themselves solely to this de- 
partment; if they had affiliations with other departments or agencies of 
the college, they would inevitably become identified in some part with 
aims and functions other than, and quite possibly in conflict with, their 
essential ones. 

The research department of a college must have equal regard for 
the interests of all departments, groups, sub-groups, and individuals of 
that college, and it must insofar as it is able conduct itself in such a way 
that this fact becomes generally known and understood, This means that 
in its relations with the rest of the college the research department must 
be professional. This implies more than can be gone into here; most es- 
sentially, perhaps, it implies the avoidance of entangling alliances, and the 
avoidance of functions such as teaching, counseling, giving psychotherapy 
which would not only obscure the true function of the research depart- 
ment but generate interests that would come into conflict with those of the 
institution as a whole. 

This accent on scientific detachment, on the differences between in- 
quiry and action, does not mean that the research department should, or 
could, function in a vacuum, as far as values are concerned. On the con- 
trary, it would recognize that everything the researcher on human prob- 
lems does has effects, and must therefore be viewed in a context of value. 

The reporting of research results is clearly an action, the conse- 
quences of which deserve careful consideration. There is no justification, 
of course, for withholding the truth; but an isolated correlation coefficient 
or some other segmental finding taken out of its context is not the truth; 
and if the truth is to be used it must be understood, something that will 
depend heavily upon the interpretation of findings and upon the timing 
of such interpretation. 

It is clear that the research department could not proceed unless it 
had much the same general values as those of the institution and of the 
individuals comprising it; or unless the program was so designed as to 
make for clarification of values, and hence for the possibility of modifica- 
tion on the part of either the institution or the research department, or 
both. 

Because of their common values the liberal educator and the social 
scientist are natural allies and have much to gain from close association, 
For the social scientist the liberal college is a good place to work, not only 
because of the special stimulus provided by the prevailing humanistic 
spirit but because the college understands freedom of inquiry, This does 
not mean that one might not expect to find there all the kinds of objec- 
tions to psychology and to social science that exist prominently in our cul- 
ture at large; JOSE as one may expect to encounter objections to classical 
studies, conversational French, existentialist philosophy, Toynbee’s his- 
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tory, and a great many other things. The scientist does not have to worr 
much; about intellectual opposition so long as he is free to work as he 
pleases in a community that still puts knowledge for its ow ; 
top of its value hierarchy. 5 own sake at the 
Tn speaking x what the educator may gain from the social scientist 
we leave to one side the obvious point that the former is faced with prob- 
lems of such difficulty and complexity that he cannot afford to one 
any possible source of help. We would stress instead the propositi eg “i 
it is social scientific knowledge that will eventually wire S E F 
increased professionalization of teaching which is necessary if th to that 
is to gain the status and rewards which one would ex ay ae ee 
an enlightened society. xpect him to have in 
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SPSSI GRANTS-IN-AID FOR RESEARCH 


The Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues is continuing 
its program of grants-in-aid for research on desegregation. A total of 
$1000.00 has been made available for such awards in 1957, but no single 
grant will be made in excess of $500.00. 


Recipients of grants are requested to submit to the Society two copies 
of any study resulting from research under the grant, and to acknowledge 
the source of the support when publishing research results. 


A committee of judges has been appointed to evaluate applications. 
It consists of Drs. Isidor Chein, Kenneth B, Clark, Herbert Hyman, and? 
M. Brewster Smith, Chairman. Applications specifying budgetary needs 
and giving sufficient detail to make possible an evaluation of the feasibility 
and desirability of the proposed project must be submitted to the commit- 
tee chairman (Graduate Department of Psychology, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York 3, New York) before June 1, 1957. It will 
be helpful if applications are made out in quadruplicate. 
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Kurt Lewin Memorial Award 


Presentation at Annual Meeting of 
the American Psychological Association * 


Chicago, September 3, 1956 


We are here to honor two beloved leaders, Kurt Lewin and Otto 
Klineberg. Both have seen the intricacies, the triumphs, and the tragedies 
of human relationships as a challenge not only to the possibilities of a 
greater human brotherhood, but to the possibilities of rigorous scientific 
method. Both names have a permanent and illustrious place in the de- 
velopment of social psychology. 


Otto, no one of us needs to be reminded of what you have done. 
But we love to remind ourselves of such things as these: You, more than 
any one else, founded the scientific method in the study of psychological 
race differences; you gave years to the service of the United States in the 
war-time study of communications, and after the war to the strengthening 
of social psychology in Latin America. You served long and ably in the 
social science endeavors of Unesco. You gave energy and leadership to the 
tasks of the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues. You 
gave splendidly to the development of social psychology as a university 
discipline. You and.Selma have been practically everywhere where social 
psychology could be furthered, and several places in addition; and you 
have always come back with a message of warmth and enthusiasm for 
human beings, a belief in human nature, and what it may become, We 
are proud that you are one of us, and grateful that we c 
you, as a memorial to Kurt Lewin, this scroll, an 
age and affection for you: 


an now hand to 
expression of our hom- 


* This presentation on behalf of the Kurt Lewin Memorial Award i 
was made by Gardner Murphy, Chairman. Other members of the set apler 
Fritz Heider, Herbert F. Wright, and M. Erik Wright. s 
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1956 
For futhering in his mork, as DD Kurt Demin, 
the development and integration of psychological 
research and social artion. 


I now present to you Dr. Klineberg, who has chosen for his Memorial 
Award lecture the title, “The Role of the Psychologist in International ‘ 
Affairs.” 


The Role of the Psychologist in International Affairs 


Otto Klineberg 


In 1943, when Kurt Lewin and I were both doing war work a 
Washington, we talked once over dinner about the study of apa ae 
characteristics, a topic which had begun to interest me Seriously ee 
that time. I asked him whether he thought the results of his early ie ha 
German children would hold also for the United States, He thought | ey 
would, but he was quick to admit the value of cross-cultural comparisons 
in this and other fields. He went on to suggest that there should be a 
great deal more international cooperation in Psychological research, al- 
though he anticipated certain difficulties due to different national orienta- 
tions. We both expressed the hope that there would be re 
in an international direction after the war was over. 
ments that I now turn. 


al developments 
It is to these develop- 


* * * * * * 


This paper is in part written, explicitly or by implication, in the first 
person singular. Fortunately for me, Gordon Allport (1) a number of 
years ago made a good case for the admissibility of the personal document 
into psychological science; if I decide, in his words, to be idiographic 
instead of “nomothetic,” I have at least some Justification for this poly- 
syllabic choice. The available literature on my topic, “The Role of the 
Psychologist in International Affairs,” is not abundant, and the role of 
which I am writing has not been fully defined. It is an emergent, a rela- 
tively new phenomenon. It is true that a number of psychologists have 
written about international affairs, but it is only recently that they have 
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(it is actually somewhat longer than that), so perhaps I may be forgiven 
if I make a noise like a would-be elder statesman. 

In what follows, I shall rely heavily, though not exclusively, on my 
own experience in Unesco,—the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization. There are six major departments in Unesco— 
Education, Natural Sciences, Cultural Activities, Mass Communication, 
Technical Assistance, and Social Sciences—as well as a Service of Ex- 
change of Persons, which administers the Fellowship Program. The De- 
partment of Social Sciences, which includes social psychology, has a Di- 
vision of Applied Social Sciences, with which I was connected from 1953 
to 1955. I was also in Unesco from 1948 to 1949, succeeding Hadley Can- 
tril as Director of the “Tensions Project.” Many psychologists have been 
involved in international activities, directly or indirectly, under Unesco 
auspices or independently; I shall make reference to these, but with the 
proviso that my survey is not complete. 


* * * * * * 


Remaining within the framework and vocabulary of role theory, I 
should like first to draw attention to several possible areas of role conflict 
for the internationally-minded psychologist. (It may be that not all of 
these are role conflicts in the technical sense, but they do appear to func- 
tion as such.) The first of these refers to the stand that must be taken 
with regard to a system of values. Psychologists have long been concerned 
with values; they have studied them, measured them, classified people on 
the basis of predominant value systems; related them to sex, ethnic origin 
and occupational choice; examined their influence on perception and 
memory. In a sense, all attitude research is value research; we may recall 
that as far back as 1918, Thomas and Znaniecki (20) defined attitude as 
“4 state of mind of the individual toward a value.” Our position has been 
in general that of course we must examine values objectively and sci- 
entifically, discover their origins and their effects, but we must avoid 
having any ourselves, at least in our role as psychologists. We have some- 
times added that as human beings we have a right to values, but not as 
scientists. Some of us have remained uncomfortable, however, in the face 
of the resulting schizophrenia. 

Ours is not the only discipline which has had to face this problem. 
We are all familiar with the soul-searching of many atomic scientists who 
have been concerned about the practical implications of their discoveries. 
Recently an anthropologist, Nadel (14), has discussed the same issue, and 
has concluded that values cannot be eliminated. He quotes with approval 
the statement by Morris Cohen that “we are . . . consistently passing value 
judgments . - - when we speak of things as normal or abnormal, the av- 
erage man, and especially when we use the term ‘pathological.’ ” Nadel 
adds: “My point is that in the study of society we can ‘eject’ values least 
of all” (page 53). It appears to be true that even the most objective cul- 
tural relativist, although retaining his equanimity in the face of the pot- 
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latch, premarital excursions, and even some of the more drastic rites de 
passage, feels just a little uncomfortable when faced with infanticide, can- 
nibalism, and the insatiable appetite of Aztec gods for human hearts. ; 

The international psychologist (this has a rather sinister sound, like 
international banker; perhaps I can think of a less loaded expression ) 
certainly adopts a set of definite values. For him, international coopera- 
tion is better than conflict, peace better than war; he is in favor of a 
higher standard of living, a lower death rate, universal education, al- 
though he would like these introduced with as little disruption as possible 
of indigenous cultures; he is against ethnic prejudice and discrimination; 
he supports women’s claim to equality. He must accept these and similar 
values because they are built into the constitutions of the organizations 
which constitute the United Nations family, and he would be out of 
place in that family if he felt otherwise. Also, I think he would be almost 
bound to value democracy above dictatorship even though he may have 
to work with people who do not share that view. Psychology is after all 
that discipline which is most directly concerned with the individual, at- 
taching importance to the individual as an agent, an organism which acts, 
which does not merely reflect the influence of external stimuli, but selects, 
excludes, interprets, or even distorts those stimuli in line with previous ex- 
perience or idiosyncratic needs. I wish there were an opportunity for dis- 
cussion of my paper, because I should have liked to have your comments 
on the following proposition, namely, that psychologists, because of their 
professional training, would be among the persons least likely to accept a 
system which denies the significance and reality of the individual. In that 
sense, psychologists who have given or who now give their support to 
authoritarian ideologies are not good, that is, not competent, psychologists, 
The same may very well hold for other “human sciences” as well, but 
my present concern is with psychology. This may be just a little irrelevant, 
however, to my emphasis on values which are more particularly applicable 
to those members of our profession who commit themselves to an inter- 
national role, 

There is a second variety of role conflict which may be somewhat 
more difficult to resolve. The psychologist in an international organization 
is subject to two sets of contrasting pressures. On the one hand, there is 
the pressure toward action, getting something done, helping the admin- 
istrators of practical programs reach their goals, advising them, for ex- 
ample, on how to improve the status of women in the Near East or resolve 
the conflicts between Hindus and Moslems in India. On the other hand 
there is pressure toward scientific caution, towar: 
are sure of where we are going, toward rese 
before we commit ourselves to action. 

This conflict is a real one. It is perhaps natural that we should fee] 
somewhat helpless in the face of the complexity and scope of interna- 
tional programs, when we consider the professional tools which are at our 
disposal. “Patience,” we say to our action-minded colleagues, “the social 
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sciences are young; give us time.” But patience is what nobody has, 
neither our colleagues in the United Nations or Unesco, nor the 76 nations 
which send their representatives to the Unesco General Conference, and 
which need to be assured of the practical results which will persuade them 
to continue their annual contributions. Since literacy is good, there is 
agreement that the program of the Department of Education is practical, 
and that additional projects should be supported. Since international con- 
tacts are good, there is no argument about whether Exchange of Persons 
should be encouraged. These are things which Unesco does. It also pub- 
lishes books and articles, and this is precisely the field in which the name 
of the Social Sciences Department “leads all the rest.” There is consid- 
erable doubt, however, as to whether even a good book is as practical as a 
new school or an additional fellowship. The psychologist, together with his 
colleagues in the other social sciences, is urged to do something more. 
Pure research is out; research applied to practical programs is occasionally 
permitted, but it is better to call it by another name, such as survey Or 
inquiry; what is really wanted is action. Theoretical formulations remain 
in the background; Unesco has not yet accepted Kurt Lewin’s famous 
dictum that “there is nothing so practical as a good theory.” 

None of this is being said in criticism of Unesco. It is not a research 
organization. It is the educational, scientific, and cultural arm of the 
United Nations, which was certainly conceived and designed to carry out 
very practical programs. It is natural, therefore, for Unesco to ask prac- 
tical questions of its psychological consultants, and we should not be 
afraid to supply answers whenever we honestly think we have the neces- 
sary information. What is neded is a kind of cautious courage, if that 
paradoxical expression may be permitted—‘cautious” because we must be 
sure of our ground in advance, and “courage” because when we are sure, 
we must be willing to say so. Of course we will make mistakes. Nadel, re- 
ferring to the similar case of anthropologists who are asked to give advice 
regarding technological change or related problems, insists that “the 
blunders of the anthropologists will be ‘better’ blunders” (page 55) than 
those made by the layman. I think we should be able to make the same 
modest claim for ourselves, It also requires courage, however, to say “I do 
not know,” and this too we must be willing to do on occasions, even if it 
means a temporary loss of face for our discipline in a world of practical 
men. 

A third role conflict arises out of an uncertainty on the part of the 
international psychologist as to whether he is to function as scientist or as 
administrator, and if both, how these two roles can be integrated. What 
usually happens is that you plan an investigation, either one which you 
have suggested or which has been requested, describe it in an interminable 
series of memoranda, find the person to carry it out, prepare his contract, 
arrange for payment, discuss details with him, and send him off— an 
American to India, a Frenchman to Japan, an Englishman to Brazil—not 
without an occasional pang of regret. The research and the publication 
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will be his; you may get your name mentioned in the preface. To para- 
phrase the familiar expression, you are often a mid-wife, but never a 
mother. This is similar to what happens when a professor becomes a 
foundation executive, with the disadvantage that here you are usually 
working on a much smaller budget, but with the compensation, if you are 
truly international-minded, that your geographical scale of operations is 
the whole world. At the same time it remains true that this particular role 
conflict makes it impossible for many competent psychologists to identify 
themselves permanently with an international organization. 

In spite of these role conflicts and their attendant frustrations, how- 
ever, when one looks over the activities fostered directly or indirectly by 
Unesco in relation to psychology during the past few years, the list turns 
out to be impressive indeed. I have already written down elsewhere a 
summary of these activities (10), and without going over the same ground 
again, I shall try instead to indicate the various ways in which Unesco 
has functioned in this context, with brief interpretative comments on each, 
as well as specific illustrative examples. 

(1) In the earlier days of Unesco, research occupied a somewhat 
larger place in the program, even if its practical implications were rela- 
tively remote. The series of community studies, in which psychological 
techniques played a significant part, and which were undertaken as a 
contribution to the understanding of national cultures, belong in this 
category. There were eight of these altogether, two each in France, Aus- 
tralia, Sweden, and India. Of these, four have been published, those con- 
ducted in France and Australia (3, 15, 16), and briefer accounts are 
available of the Swedish studies (9). Another example in this category is 
the nine-nation study of national stereotypes, the results of which have 
been reported by Buchanan and Cantril (4). These are for the most part 
first rate investigations, but I do not believe that Unesco can be expected 
to support similar research as part of its present or future program. The 
fact that what was formerly the Tensions Project has become incorporated 
into a Division of Applied Social Sciences indicates this change in em- 
phasis. 

(2) Secondly, where research with practical international implications 
is already available, Unesco has at least in one case, namely with regard 
to race, engaged in the process of giving the widest possible diffusion to 
the results. Responding to a request from the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of the United Nations, Unesco has 


f th n i produced an impressive series of 
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i plinary of course, but with psychology 
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Unesco’s “best-sellers” (26), This program has been exceedingly success- 
ful and has been actively supported by all member-states with the no- 
table exception of the Union of South Africa which has now not entirel: 

by coincidence, withdrawn from the organization. In a much smaller a 
a similar activity has been started in the case of discrimination sinc 
women, so far limited to an issue of the Unesco “Courier? which featured 
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an article by Ashley Montagu demonstrating that women are superior to 
men (12). I foresee the possibility that if this incipient campaign is too 
successful, the “Courier” may have to devote a future issue to the thesis 
that men are not really inferior after all. 

(3) In the third place, a substantial amount of research has been 
sponsored or financed in response to requests from member-states. The 
most familiar example to this audience is of course the important scries of 
investigations on intergroup tensions in India, conducted by Gardner and 
Lois Murphy with a large group of Indian colleagues (13). This category 
includes also a study of intergeneration conflicts in Japan by Jean Stoctzel, 
professor of social psychology at the Sorbonne, who gave his book, not 
altogether accidentally, the title “Without the Chrysanthemum and the 
Sword” (19). More recently there has been concluded a series of studies 
of tensions arising from the introduction into Israel of many immigrant 
groups with vastly different cultures; the Norwegian sociologist Arvid 
Brodersen worked on this problem with a group of Israeli psychologists 
and sociologists (24). At the present time, Joseph Nuttin of the Univer- 
sity of Louvain is being supported by Unesco in an investigation of the 
relatively mild but still sienificant conflict between the French and Flem- 
ish speaking populations of Belgium, 

Lastly I must mention in this connection an exciting assignment from 
which I have just returned, namely, serving as a Unesco consultant for 
the Brazilian Center for Educational Research. This Center, affiliated 
with the Ministry of Education, was set up this past year in response to 
the desire of the Brazilian authorities to improve their whole educational 
system in the light of a more thorough understanding of the realities of 
Brazilian life, with all its regional and cultural variations. To this end, as 
one of the documents of the Center expresses it, the need was felt for “a 
cultural map of Brazil” to include those ethnological, sociological, demo- 
graphic, and Psychological aspects of Brazilian culture which are rele- 
vant to educational problems, and at the same time to give due weight to 
their changing character in the light of on-going industrial and techno- 
logical developments, It is too early to speak of important practical re- 
sults, but investigations now under way or planned which have particu- 
lar relevance to psychology include a survey of the attitudes of parents 
and teachers to the schools, a content analysis of the racial and national 
stereotypes as well as the social and ethical values found in school text- 
books, the effect of social stratification and class on educational goals, 
special problems arising out of the adaptation of immigrants, re-examina- 
tion of the curriculum in the light of the developmental level of children 
of different ages, the relation between socialization in the home and in the 
school, and so forth. Some of these are in the pilot study stage; some are 
well advanced. This program too is interdisciplinary, but with psychology 
playing „2n active part. As a matter of fact. one of the co-directors is a 
distinguished member of the American Psychological Association, Robert 
J. Havighurst of the University of Chicago, and several Brazilian psychol- 
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ogists are cooperating actively. The “foreign” social scientists supplied by 
Unesco are working closely with their Brazilian colleagues, headed by 
Anisio Teixeira, who had the original idea for the Center, and Roberto 
Moreira, the Brazilian co-director. The fact that the Center is part of the 
Ministry of Education, and is strongly supported by the Minister himself, 
gives it a unique opportunity to make its influence felt in very practical 
ways. Already the Center is becoming known throughout the country, and 
recently the Secretary of Education of Goiás, a Brazilian state now in the 
process of active development, applied to the Center for aid in formulat- 
ing the new law governing all levels and varieties of education in his 
state. One Regional Center is now functioning in Sao Paulo, and others 
are projected. 

These requests from member-states to Unesco for the services of 
psychologists and other social scientists can be expected to continue in the 
future, and to be met, since the new orientation of the organization’s pro- 
gram envisages increased attention to what member-states want in the 
way of aid. All will depend on how well psychologists fulfill the often dif- 
ficult and complicated tasks which they are called upon to perform. So 
far there is reason to believe that the countries which have asked for 
psychologists are not dissatisfied with what they have received. 

(4) Next might be mentioned Unesco’s active encouragement of re- 
search which is designed to uncover facts which have important practical, 
and especially educational implications. In connection with the race 
project, for example, several investigations were undertaken in Brazil 
(21), and also in the French West Indies (11), because it was felt that 
these areas could furnish an objective demonstration of the manner in 
which different racial groups could live together in relative harmony, The 
results revealed somewhat more prejudice and discrimination, at least in 
Brazil, than had been anticipated, but still considerably less than in other 
regions with which we are familiar. In this category also I would place 
the Unesco studies in the Belgian Congo of the adaptation of rural 
workers to a new urban agglomeration (5), as well as studies elsewhere 
in Africa on the emergence of new leaders (élites), including women, who 
play a particularly important role in the process of acculturation, or the 
integration of new technologies into the local cultures. In all of these 
studies, the lead has been taken by anthropologists and sociologists, but a 
number of psychologists have also been involved, and in the case of the 
Brazilian investigation, even the “other” social scientists have included the 
application of psychological techniques, for example, in the exploration 
of racial stereotypes. 

(5) The next area to which I turn represents what is perhaps one 
of the most fruitful and most practical of all possible psychological appli- 
cations. For years the United Nations, Unesco, and the other specialized 
agencies, as well as many national governments, have engaged in a series 
of operations designed to improve international understanding, develop 
international cooperation, raise standards of living, or “win friends and 
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influence people.” Until recently, these programs have been developed 
and supported in the hope that they fulfilled these goals, but with little 
real knowledge as to the extent to which they were succeeding. A number 
of years ago Rensis Likert urged upon Unesco the setting aside of a por- 
tion of its budget for the purpose of evaluating its own program, but his 
recommendations were not followed. In the last few years, mainly under 
the leadership of Alva Myrdal, the former director of the Department of 
Social Sciences, an evaluation program, though on a small scale, has been 
launched, The International Social Science Council has prepared for 
Unesco a series of papers on the methodology of evaluation (25) ; a Ca- 
nadian psychologist, George Ferguson of McGill, worked for several 
months with the Service of Exchange of Persons and developed a scheme 
for the evaluation of Unesco fellowships; pilot studies have been under- 
taken in the evaluation of the race pamphlets (by Gerhart Saenger (17) 
under the auspices of SPSSI), of the effects of a new library in a working 
class district of Delhi, as well as of Fundamental Education Projects in 
Thailand and Ceylon; suggestions have been prepared (by S. P. Hayes, 
Jr.) for the evaluation of technical assistance projects; several meetings 
have been held between social scientists and “operators” in order to dis- 
cuss the manner in which these materials may be made useful and practi- 
cal. In all these undertakings psychologists have taken a leading part, in- 
cluding a number of SPSSI members such as Stuart Cook, Marie Jahoda 
and their colleagues at New York University, Brewster Smith, Henry 
Riecken; also Ernest Beaglehole of New Zealand, K. M. Miller of Aus- 
tralia, G. E. Burroughs of the United Kingdom, Wallace Lambert and 
William Line of Canada, in addition to those whose names I have already 
mentioned. 

There are at least three major difficulties in the way of a satisfactory 
realization of the program of evaluation. The first is that although the 
operators, those who are responsible for action programs either as admin- 
istrators or field representatives, want evaluation, they want it without 
having to spend any money or use any large part of the time of their per- 
sonnel, They ask that evaluation be “built in,” absorbed in the regular 
reporting process, without sacrificing any of the on-going operations. This 
desire is understandable, but it is a source of real frustration to those who 
know something of the complexity of the task, and the need for time, 
money, and trained personnel in order to accomplish it successfully. The 
attempt is being made by the social scientists to indicate what can be done 
simply and inexpensively, at the same time urging that whenever possible 
and whenever necessary a thorough and more elaborate evaluation pro- 
gram be undertaken. The feeling of frustration persists, however. 

A second difficulty, and one which pervades many of the activities 
described above, refers to our failure to communicate adequately to ad- 
ministrators, Few of us are successful in writing in language which any- 
one besides our own colleagues can understand and apply. The problem 
is wider, however, than that of avoiding technical terminology. It involves 
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also the need to place oneself at the starting point, and within the frames 
of reference, of those who are responsible for action programs. This can 
sometimes be done through the collaboration of people from both sides 
of this particular “curtain.” Sometimes it requires a closer acquaintance 
and more direct involvement in the program itself before deciding how it 
should be evaluated. This is occasionally described as “getting your hands 
dirty,” a phrase which unfortunately may sound just a little condescending 
on our part. In any case, too few of us have taken this time-consuming 
but frequently necessary method of making ourselves more useful. 

A third difficulty arises out of the danger that once the need for 
evaluation has been recognized, too much may be expected of the evalu- 
ator. The task is sometimes exceedingly complicated, for example, when a 
Government asks to have an evaluation of its whole national program of 
fundamental education, and we must be very careful not to over-sell our 
techniques, On the whole, we have been modest in our claims, but it may 
be that our attitude has not always been made as clear as it should be. It 
was suggested at a recent meeting that we should make our modesty more 
blatant! 

(6) Unesco has also stimulated the international development of 
psychology, both in the areas of teaching and research, through what 
might be called promotional activities under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Social Sciences. The Department, for example, has aided the 
establishment of the International Union of Scientific Psychology, and 
contributes to its administrative expenses and its research program 
through an annual subvention; the IUSP, for example, is now proposing 
to engage in an international study of the origin and development of na- 
tional stereotypes. Unesco has held seminars on the teaching of social sci- 
ence, including social psychology, in India, the Near East, and Latin 
America; it has arranged for a few visiting professorships; it is contem- 
plating the setting up of regional research institutes in the social sciences, 
The Department of Education has already set up an institute for child 
study in Thailand, working in close association with the Department of 
Psychology of the University of Toronto. The International Social Science 
Council, through its International Research Office on the Social Impli- 
cations of Technological Change, is making a study of indices of personal 
disorganization following urbanization in countries undergoing rapid in- 
dustrial change. The World Federation for Mental Health was aided both 
by Unesco and the World Health Organization in its investigation of 
early childhood training in several national cultures (18), The World 
Association for Public Opinion Research has undertaken for Unesco a 
study of the problems involved in international 
as well as the setting up of machinery, 
several countries the changing trends o: 
This list is not complete. 

(7) Finally, it should be made clear that ther 
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tionally “without benefit of Unesco.” The World Health Organization has 
called psychologists as well as psychiatrists to participate in its program; 
so has the International Labour Organization. SPSSI members are famil- 
iar with the seven-nation study of attitudes and of reaction to threat, re- 
ported in part in our own Journal (23), supported by the Ford Founda- 
tion, and arising indirectly out of Unesco’s Tensions Project. The World 
Federation for Mental Health has been working on the techniques of in- 
ternational conferences, a topic previously explored by Unesco, with the 
cooperation of SPSSI members Dorwin Cartwright, Alvin Zander, Rob- 
ert MacLeod, and others; it is hoping soon to embark on a research pro- 
gram involving Alex Bavelas, Margaret Mead, A. T. M. Wilson, and 
others, on national similarities or variations in the operation of certain of 
the principles of group dynamics and communication. The European 
Productivity Agency has called in psychologists (Rensis Likert, Leland 
Bradford, Chris Argyris, and others) to aid in its introduction of an under- 
standing of “human relations” into certain industries in countries under 
its jurisdiction. A number of individuals—Brad Hudson of the Rice Insti- 
tute, Harold H. Anderson of Michigan State University, Gordon Allport 
of Harvard, Doris Allen of Cincinnati, and others—have organized sig- 
nificant international research in various parts of the world (7). Still more 
psychologists have worked with colleagues in other countries on what 
might be termed a “bi-lateral” basis (Daniel Katz, David Krech, Herbert 
Hyman, and others). This list of activities could be greatly extended, but 
even as it is, I think it is a very respectable one indeed, both in quality 


and in quantity. International Psychology has acquired a definite place in 
the sun. 


* * * * * * 


In what has already been said, some conception of the role of psy- 
chologists in international affairs has, I hope, emerged at least by impli- 
cation. I should like now to describe this role somewhat more explicitly, 
and add a brief consideration of some further aspects. The role demands 
an acceptance of certain international values, such as those included in 
the International Declaration of Human Rights; I may add parenthet- 
ically that since that declaration has been supported by our own govern- 
ment, there is no incompatibility whatsoever between loyalty "A these 
values and loyalty to the United States, all the hysteria in Lo 
and elsewhere notwithstanding. The role demands also a willi 
administer as well as to create, to act as well as to investigate and at 
least occasionally to answer questions as well as to ask them, Tt vel a 
little less apologizing for the backward state of our science AM = a 
greater readiness to stick out our collective necks, It also řégui slightly 
salesmanship, on occasions. Perhaps the world should be to ires some 
way to our door, but we can help by making the access ahel. ine a path- 
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in the genetic constitution of all human groups, about the inequity of all 
political systems based on the notion of an inevitable hierarchy of physical 
characteristics. This is a problem which our own country is slowly solving, 
but others are not so fortunate. Recently, a courageous South African 
scholar (Quintin Whyte) has written that the “policy of apartheid can 
lead only to bitterness, racial strife and possibly to revolution” (22). We 
require no Cassandras to warn us of the international dangers inherent in 
such a policy. We have something to Say, too, about the alleged infe- 
riority of women, still kept in a situation of subservience in many parts 
of the world. We have something to say of the dangers inherent in na- 
tional stereotypes, which so often cause us to act on the basis of a dis- 
torted image of what other people are like, W; 
about the irrationality of our attitudes tow 
in physical features, in religious beliefs, and in national origins, and of the 
harmful effects of such attitudes. We have something to say about the 
human implications of technological change, about what happens when 
the value systems of people are shaken by the introduction of new ways 
of gaining a livelihood; there is still pertinence in the often quoted remark 
of George Bernard Shaw that the Golden Rule should be revised to read: 
“Don’t do unto others what you would like others to do unto you; their 
tastes might be different.” I should add that this concern with human and 
social implications is well represented by the activities of our colleague 
D. V. McGranahan in the Department of Social Affairs of the United 
Nations. We have something to say about the manner in which our per- 
ceptions of external reality, including international reality, are shaped by 
our group membership. Long ago, when the French and the Spaniards 
were in conflict, it was pointed out that the “truth” was very different on 
the two sides of the Pyrenees, and there are many “mountains” which 
perform the same function to-day. It would not be difficult to expand this 
long list. . 
Where we do not have the facts, we have at least in some cases the 
techniques for discovering them. As has already been indicated, we can 
help countries as different as India and Belgiu 
standing of the tensions which divide the different groups in their popula- 
tion. We have begun to do something about the evaluation of action pro- 
grams designed to improve international relations, We could, if we were 
asked, aid in the selection of international personnel in the area of Tech- 
nical Assistance and elsewhere, many of whom fail not because of 
the lack of occupational competence, but because of inadequate per- 
sonal adjustment. Within certain nations, there are some signs of interest 
in this possibility, so far restricted to fairly low echelons. (If I may dream 
for a moment, I wonder whether some future historian writing of the 
year 1956 will express wonder that there was so much concern deont the 
physical health of a candidate for public office and not a word said about 
anybody’s mental health! I hasten to add that in this particular case 
everything points to the fact that he would pass such a test with flying 
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colors, but I am not sure that the same could be said for certain leaders 
at the state rather than the national level). Psychologists have already 
been involved in mental health problems of personnel within the United 
Nations secretariat. 

There is of course a great deal that we do not know, many problems 
which require more, and still more research. Recently there took place 
in Geneva, under Unesco’s auspices, a conference dealing with potential 
social science investigations related to “Peaceful Cooperation.” The 
IUSP was asked to contribute a working paper, the elements for which 
were prepared by a group of American psychologists connected with the 
Research Exchange on the Prevention of War. They suggested research 
on such problems as reactions to fear and threat, the nature of multiple 
loyalties, the problem of nation-centered perception, the significance of 
personality factors, the development of attitudes, etc. This list too could 


be greatly expanded. Gordon Allport, for example, has indicated a large 
number of areas in connection with w 


needed (2). Some of these areas require 
others can be explored, at least in their i 
working in his own laboratory or instit 
international applications of psychology will depend on the ingenuity and 
industry of many who never leave their own academic firesides, Perhaps 
this may give a little comfort to those who have been frustrated in their 
efforts to enter the international scene more directly. 

Such frustration is inevitable, because the openings are few, at least 
for the regular posts, and they must be distributed among many nations. 
In the case of Americans, however, the barriers (I think I should use a 
Lewinian term occasionally) have become accentuated as the result of 
the “clearance” procedures which have been applied during the past three 
years. It is not always realized that every United States citizen, whether 
he is to be appointed a regular member of the secretariat of a United 
Nations organization, or sent on a mission, or even invited to a two-da: 
conference without pay (apart from expenses), must be cleared by the 
International Organizations Employees Loyalty Board of the United 
States Civil Service Commission. Although I have no exact statistics. I 
am certain that this has greatly reduced the extent of American partici- 
pation. I know, for example, that when I was with Unesco in 1949, there 
were so many Americans on the regular staff that usually a new member 
could be appointed only if one resigned: this was not the case in 1955 
when there were fewer Americans than the traffic could bear in terms of 
the “quotas” established to meet the demands of geographical distribu- 
tion. There can be no doubt in my mind that the clearance procedures 
bear the major responsibility for this situation, which applies to all levels 
and all degrees of participation. Some Americans have failed to pass the 
tests applied; others have refused to be considered even if they were 
reasonably sure of being accepted, because they were unwilling to be 
subjected to an investigation which is never pleasant, and which may 
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hich further investigations are 
an international research design; 
nitial stages, by one psychologist 
ution. In this sense, the further 


even be a devastating and soul-shattering experience; others were not 
cleared within the necessary time. Still others were not even considered, 
because it was easier and quicker to appoint a citizen with a less exigent 
nationality. 

On one occasion, a distinguished American was invited to a meeting 
in Paris under the auspices of the Social Science Department of Unesco, 
but was not permitted to attend; the topic under discussion was the 
highly “sensitive” one of terminology in the social sciences, with special 
reference to the problem of translation. There was no American partici- 
pant at this meeting. Another equally distinguished American was pre- 
vented from attending a conference in Geneva on evaluation techniques 
in relation to Technical Assistance. Both of these men were cleared later, 
long after the meetings were over. The net result of all of this has been 
a loss to many Americans of valuable international experience, a loss to 
the organizations of the expert knowledge and advice which these men 
could have contributed, and without doubt a marked diminution in 
American prestige among a great many of our friends abroad. Few if 
any of us would argue against the necessity of adequate controls in the 
case of Americans occupying sensitive posts, but in Unesco there are not 
even any “classified” documents. The recent report on the Federal 
Loyalty-Security Program by the Special Committee of the Association 
of the Bar of the City of New York has recommended the elimination 
of all clearance procedures in the case of Americans working for inter- 
national organizations, and I can only echo their conclusions, ( 
add that I am speaking entirely as a private citizen. I am no 
member of the Unesco staff, and in any case I w 
represent the official position of the organization.) 

Many of us in the United States are also disturbed at an apparent 
trend toward what has been called “anti-intellectualism,” which would 


presumably apply to our own profession as well. It is difficult to deter- 
mine how far this trend has gone, and how much it 
An investigation planned by Hatt & North, and conducted by the 
National Opinion Research Center (8) was concerned with the occupa- 
tional hierarchy reported by a nation-wide sample of 2920 respondents, 
There were 88 occupations ranked, with United States Supreme Court 
Justice in first place and shoe-shiner last. “Psychologist” was in 22nd 
place, just below nuclear physicist (20th), and ahead of civil engineer 
(23rd), sociologist (27th), biologist (29th), building contractor (33rd) 
economist (34th), and singer in a night club (73rd). College professor 
was in 7th place, and “scientist” in 8th. This does not look like “anti- 
intellectualism” to me, but the study was conducted in 1947, and I have 
not been able to find anything more recent of comparable scope We ha 
all heard the slogan: “Get the professors out of Washington.” I have Ae 
heard anything similar in connection with the United Nations s aslo 
agencies in Paris, Geneva, or Rome, although as I indicated one th 
professors are expected to function within a context of practicality , the 
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I must 
t now a 
ould have no right to 


affects our position. 


As far as the United States is concerned, we have experienced very 
recently a tribute to psychology and the other social sciences which is so 
significant and so far reaching in its implications as to represent un- 
doubtedly the greatest single compliment which we “intellectuals” have 
ever received. I refer, of course, to the decision of a unanimous United 
States Supreme Court on May 17, 1954, declaring compulsory school 
segregation unconstitutional, which was based in part on the findings of 
psychological research. It would have been an optimist indeed who could 
have predicted even a few years ago that the Chief Justice would write, 
in connection with the detrimental effects of segregation, that “whatever 
may have been the extent of psychological knowledge at the time of 
Plessy v. Ferguson (this refers to the “separate but equal” doctrine which 
the Court approved in 1896), this finding is amply supported by modern 
authority.” As we all know, the decision also includes references to 
investigations conducted by our colleagues Kenneth Clark, Isidor Chein, 
Gunnar Myrdal, and others. Is it too optimistic to hope that some time 
in the not far distant future, the international implications of these and 
other investigations will also be realized? Already the Special Committee 
of the United Nations dealing with the situation in South Africa has 
included in its report a reference to the Unesco publications in the field 
of race, as has also the Sub-Commission on Discrimination and the Pro- 
tection of Minorities of the Economic and Social Council, in its interna- 
tional survey of discrimination in the field of education, Perhaps even the 
Union of South Africa will not be able to hold out forever against the 
scientific, as well as the moral pressures to which it is being subjected. 
(To take another example, Gilbert (6) has suggested that there has been 
a decrease in national stereotyping among American college students as 
the result of developments in the social sciences. If that is the case, there 
may in time be international educational consequences as well.) 


* * * * % + 


So far I must have given the impression of a fair degree of optimism 
regarding the possibility of fulfilling the role under discussion. There ar 
obvious difficulties, however, in the way of carrying out this ‘le ee e 
own satisfaction. We are generally at the mercy of political rank: our 
which we have no control. We can study minor tensions but not over 
ones. We can explore attitudes in certain countries, ae ati On 
investigations of public opinion, for example, are at Dresen a ot ers; 
in most if not all countries under dictatorial regimes, The pra 
velopment of chauvinism in many parts of the world rules i de- 
research of many kinds even when conducted by social scie : objective 
same nationality. Only the future will show whether the Ntists of the 
activities can be enlarged. It is not without significance ho Scope of our 
the last General Conference of Unesco, held at Minent that at 
resolution inviting social scientists to explore the possibilities 4 1954, a 
on “peaceful cooperation” was introduced jointly by the Unite bye 

ates, 
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India, and Czechoslovakia, and adopted with enthusiastic unanimity. 
Whether anything practical will emerge remains to be seen. In any case, 
the position which I think we must adopt is that we should do what we 
can, where we can, and when we can. Surely even a small contribution is 
better than none, and that small contribution I think we are making. 

Not we alone, of course. On many occasions in this paper I have 
referred to interdisciplinary activities, in which psychologists are cooper- 
ating with representatives of other social science disciplines, I have ad- 
dressed myself to the role of the psychologist because th 
much could be said also about what sociologists, anthr 
scientists, economists, demographers, historians, lega 
trists, and others are doing along somewhat simil 
have their important place in the development of 
science, but so, I think, have we. Perh 
in our concern with the individual, and our emphasis on the importance 
of method, which makes us a little less willing than some others to draw 


conclusions on the basis of inadequate and doubtful evidence. Psycholo- 
gists are a little more likely to “come from Missouri.” 


at is my topic, but 
opologists, political 
l experts, psychia- 
ar lines. All of these 
an international social 
aps our special contribution lies 


* * * * * * 


As I read over what I have wr 
of international activities in which 


urvey gives us some collec- 
ope, too, that Kurt Lewin would have 
been pleased to see that at least some steps have been taken to develop 


the practical implications of international research in psychology, 
Thank you again for the honor you have done me. 
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SPSSI GRANTS-IN-AID FOR RESEARCH 


The Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues is continuing 
its program of grants-in-aid for research on desegregation. A total of 
$1000.00 has been made available for such awards in 1957, but no single 
grant will be made in excess of $500.00. 


Recipients of grants are requested to submit to the Society two copies 
of any study resulting from research under the grant, and to acknowledge 
the source of the support when publishing research results. 


A committee of judges has been appointed to evaluate applications. 
It consists of Drs, Isidor Chein, Kenneth B, Clark, Herbert Hyman, and 
budgetary needs 


and giving sufficient detail to make possible an evaluation of the feasibility 


and desirability of the proposed project must be submitted to the commit- 
tee chairman (Graduate Department of Psychology, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York 3, New York) before June 1, 1957. It will 
be helpful if applications are made out in quadruplicate. 
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